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PREFACE 


A comprehensive history'^ of English education still remains to be 
written. The ground has not yet been sufficiently covered to pro- 
\ide adequate material for the future historian. Before he can 
undertake the task many individual historians and research 
students of University Education Departments have to publish 
special monographs on some particular aspect or some period of 
Enghsh education. Especially the study of social and economic 
conditions as reflected in education is urgently needed. The hap¬ 
penings of the last decades have opened our eyes to many new 
approaches, which were entirely neglected before. Leach, Adams, 
Adamson, Foster Watson, Archer, Montmorency, to name only a 
few, have done pioneering work, but they inevitably have left 
considerable gaps quite unexplored. Because the facts were im¬ 
perfectly known the conclusions drawn from them were often one¬ 
sided and sometimes entirely wrong. The eighteenth century is 
one of the most neglected periods of English education and was 
misjudged as a ‘dull and barren record’, or ‘a century of educa¬ 
tional sleep’ as Montmorency called it. Only the Dissenting 
Academies and the Charity Schools attracted attention owing to 
the works of Irene Parker, M. McLachlan and Miss M. Jones. 
The old Grammar Schools and the Universities were universally 
condemned and the work of private Academies and schools was 
simply unknown. And yet is it probable that the century of 
Franklin and Jefferson in America and of Rousseau, the Encyclo¬ 
pedists and Condorcet in France has produced nothing of note 
in England, which was in intimate contact with her neighbours on 
both sides? In the seventeenth century England was the centre of 
an international education movement, produced all the schemes 
of Harthb and his associates around the person of great Gomenius, 
gave John Locke to the world and created the Royal Society as 
the prime mover of scientific research. Can we believe that after 
such a brilhant start this country was at a standstill for a century? 

These reflections led the author to the study of the eighteenth 
century and its educational institutions and movements. From the 
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PREFACE 


very start sufficient evidence was found to refute the general 
opinion. The eighteenth century was perhaps the most interesting 
period of English education; it was not only a period of as brilliant 
schemes and philosophic works as the seventeenth century, it was 
also a period of actual realisation of modem education. The 
author believes that the book which follows provides a sufficient 
proof of his opinion. Let the reader decide for himself. The author 
is greatly indebted to his colleague, P. P. Brown, of King’s College, 
for reading through the manuscript and supplying many valuable 
suggestions. 

N. HANS. 

King’s College, London. 

January ig^o. 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 

Modern education in the eighteenth century was the result of a 
combination of three independent motives: religious, intellectual 
and utilitarian. The Reformation provided the religious reason for 
the study of nature and ‘things’ instead of ‘words’. God created 
the world and the best way to understand the working of the 
divine law was to study his creation. Nature was a supplementary 
source to the revelation of the Bible for the attainment of the same 
end. Thus the idea of 'propagatio fidei per scientias' was the basis of 
the pansophic schemes of Gomenius and his followers. All the 
pioneers of education in the seventeenth century were believing 
Christians and their declared purpose in reforming schools was 
the desire to vindicate the revelation of the Bible by scientific 
research. These ideas were closely connected with the missionary 
zeal of spreading Christianity among the natives of the newly 
discovered America. In all the schemes of the seventeenth century 
these two purposes of the propagation of Christianity among non- 
Christians and of the vindication of faith by science were intim¬ 
ately connected. In this respect the Hon. Robert Boyle^ may be 
taken as a representative of his time. His constant concern both 
with missionary work in America and with the introduction of the 
experimental study of nature is clearly seen in all his correspon¬ 
dence and schemes. His bequest of a fund for the establishment of 
Boyle Lectures for the defence of Christianity against unbelievers 
by a scientific interpretation of the world was a practical measure 
for that end and resulted in many publications in the eighteenth 
century. Comenius himself was not only the leader of educational 
reformers but also a Bishop of the Moravian Church. 

The second motive of intellectual curiosity, not necessarily 
irreligious, was of even earlier origin. The movement was started 
in Italy by the Platonic Academies of the sixteenth century which 
were established to discover the secrets of nature. Della Porta 
* See R. F. Young, Comenius in England, 1932. 
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named his institution of 1560 in Naples ‘Academia Secretorum 
naturae’. Academia dei Lined, founded in Rome by F. Cesi in 1603, 
had the same purpose. Bacon repeated this reason in his New 
Atlantis. In the seventeenth century many scientific societies in 
several countries took up the tradition and the English Royal 
Society was the most important of them. From the start this move¬ 
ment was undenominational and international and had a pan¬ 
theistic tendency which resulted in an open clash with the Church 
of Rome in the burning of Giordano Bruno in 1600. Inevitably it 
led to a dissociation from the revealed religion and to a purely 
rational-deistic philosophy. Nevertheless the religious motive was 
not totally absent and the secular scientists of the eighteenth 
century officially promoted research ‘ad majorem Dei gloriam’ . We 
shall find it clearly expressed in many scientific publications of the 
eighteenth century. But whilst the Puritans promoted science as 
an additional support of Christian faith based on revelation, the 
deists looked upon science as the foundation of any belief in God. 
The two attitudes became so involved that in some individual 
cases (Newton, for instance) it is difficult to disentangle them. 
The encyclopedias of the eighteenth century were mainly inspired 
by this intellectual motive. 

The utilitarian reason for educational reform was for the first 
time plainly stated by Francis Bacon, who put the improvement 
of man’s estate side by side with the advancement of learning. 
‘The end of our foundation (Solomon’s House) is the knowledge 
of causes and secret motions of things; and the enlarging of the 
bounds of human empire to the effecting of all things possible 
{New Atlantis). All the investigations and experiments of the Royal 
Society were directed to these two ends. In the seventeenth century 
the speculative interest was predominant and most of the inven¬ 
tions which were patented were impracticable devices designed to 
satisfy intellectual curiosity. The scientists and the inventors of the 
seventeenth century were mostly squires or gentlemen of indepen¬ 
dent means who had sufficient leisure to devote it to experiments. 
Perhaps Prince Rupprecht was a typical representative of this 
generation of inventors. But in the eighteenth century a new kind 
of inventor appeared. Instrument-makers, watchmakers, weavers, 
smiths and even agricultural labourers, they all tried their hand 
at improving their craft. Their inventions, wffien successful, had 
Dractical results and led to the industrial revolution. 
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Witt Bowden in his Industrial Society in England gives a table 
of patents issued for inventions during 1660-1790: 


1660-1669 

31 

1730-1739 

56 

1670-1679 

51 

1740-1749 

82 

1680-1689 

53 

1750-1759 

92 

1690-1699 

102 

1760-1764 

205 

1700-1709 

22 

1770-1779 

294 

I7IO-I7I9 

38 

1780-1789 

477 

1720-1729 

89 




The decade 1760-1769 shows a remarkable increase in inventions 
which continues into the nineteenth century. At the end of the 
century the utilitarian motive becomes all-important and the 
religious and intellectual reasons recede into the background. 
‘Useful arts’, ‘application of science’, ‘diffusion of useful know¬ 
ledge’, are the sentences most often used by promoters of educa¬ 
tional reform. Adam Smith himself attacked old education from 
the utilitarian pointofview as useless and called the Public Schools 
‘sanctuaries’ in which exploded systems and obsolete prejudices 
found shelter and protection after they have been ‘hunted out of 
every other corner of the world’ {Wealth of Nations, section on 
education). Arthur Young, in his many publications, advocated 
the introduction of experimental and applied sciences and 
declared that ‘practical agriculture’ should be taught in every 
school.! W. Kenwrick, in An Address to the Artists and Manufacturers 
of Great Britain Respecting an Application to Parliament for the Farther 
Encouragement of New Discoveries and Inventions in the Useful Arts 
(1774), criticises severely the ‘polite arts’ and extolls new dis¬ 
coveries and inventions. He quoted contemporary verses which 
typify the prevalent trend: 


’ Tis great, His wonderful, sublime. 

No doubt to build the lofty rime! 

But deaf to what the poet sings 
Tho' charm his muse the ears of Kings, 
The patriot sees more wit and good in 
Th! invention of a marrow pudding. 


Or as the New and Old Principles of Trade Compared (1788) more 
soberly said: ‘The study of the useful arts and sciences and of 


! Bath Society of Arte in LetUrs and Papers (I, 269-318) advocated agricul¬ 
tural schools with expenmental farms. ° 
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modern languages should certainly be preferred ... to the study 
of the languages and the works of taste of decayed nations.’ The 
success of the new mechanical inventions went to the head of 
contemporaries of the industrial revolution and the machine was 
proclaimed the sole mover of human progress. The Marxian 
interpretation of history based on the economic results of change 
in methods of production is clearly foreshadowed in some writings. 
In his Letters on the Utility and Policy of Employing Machines to shorten 
Labour, the author, T., says; ‘Read the history of mankind, con¬ 
sider the gradual steps of cmlisation from barbarism to refine¬ 
ment, and you \vill not fail to discover that the progress of society 
from its lowest and worst to its highest and most perfect state has 
been uniformly accompanied and chiefly promoted by the happy 
exertions of man in the character of a mechanic or engineer. Let 
all machines be destroyed, and we are reduced in a moment to the 
condition of savages; and in that state men may indeed exist a 
long time wthout the aid of curious and complex machines; 
though without them they can never rise above it!’^ Here we see 
the social-economic influence of the industrial revolution in full 
force. Side by side with this change of attitude towards educa¬ 
tional reform from religious to intellectual and from intellectual 
to utilitarian-economic we see the change of emphasis in the 
struggle for freedom. It started in the seventeenth century mth 
the struggle for religious freedom which flared up in a civil war. 
It gradually developed into the struggle for freedom of thought 
still on a purely spiritual plane. At the end of the centuiy’^ the 
struggle was clearly transferred to social-economic conditions and 
plainly indicated the subsequent birth of socialism or social- 
economic freedom and equality. It started with the anti-slavery 
movement still mainly fed by religious emotion strengthened by 
the Methodist and Evangelical revival. Under the influence of the 
American and French Revolutions it assumed a political aspect 
and when the consequences of the industrial revolution became 
evident to everybody it grew into a workers’ movement for eco¬ 
nomic emancipation. Without this background the educational 
changes of the eighteenth century lose their significance and a 
purely educational discussion of the ideas of Comenius, Locke or 

1 See also Witt Bowden, Industrial Society in England towards the end of Eight¬ 
eenth Century, N.Y., 1925, who quotes these pamphlets, and whose description of 
industrial changes furnishes a background for educational reform. 
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Rousseau degenerates into a logical controversy, similar to the 
empty disputes conducted in medieval Universities. It is not our 
task, however, to study the religious and political ideas of the 
eighteenth century or to investigate the social-economic conse¬ 
quences of the industrial revolution. They form the background 
on which the educational change took place. Our aim in this book 
is more limited: it is to show the emergence of modern education 
in the eighteenth century^, the birth of new ideas and methods, the 
significance of which was clearly understood only in the twentieth 
century. Fh'st of all the factual material must be made known, the 
full interpretation of it requires another volume. 

In the eighteenth century England had neither a Ministry of 
Education with a State pohey, nor a national system of education. 
The existing Grammar Schools and the two Universities were 
entirely inadequate to the country’s need of educated men. The 
Grammar Schools and Oxford and Cambridge were monopolised 
by the Church of England and in fact became the nurseries of the 
Anglican clergy. Even the members of the legal and medical pro¬ 
fessions were mostly trained outside the two Universities. In the 
teaching profession, the classical teachers alone had academic 
training; the teachers of mathematics, scientific subjects and arts 
and crafts were supplied from outside and seldom attended 
Grammar Schools and the two Universities. The leading men in 
the sciences, in philosophy, in social-economic studies, were seldom 
connected with the Universities and often did not possess English 
degrees. Many of them completed their unorthodox training in 
Scottish and Dutch Universities, the Dissenters because of the 
Anglican monopoly, the Anglicans because the two ancient Uni¬ 
versities in the second half of the century did not afford adequate 
facilities for scientific training. Side by side with the official 
Anglican system of education two new systems grew up which 
tried to fill the existing gap. The Dissenting communities estab¬ 
lished an efficient substitute for University education in their 
famous Academies, which combined theological ^vith scientific 
training and produced many outstanding men of the eighteenth 
century. Vocational education, on the other hand, was promoted 
by the imtiative of private individuals. Naval, military, commer¬ 
cial, engineering and artistic education was imparted in private 
Academies by the pioneering efforts of their founders. As a result 
there was a great variety of institutions and attainments. The old 
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classical schools and the new Academies with their divergent ideals 
stood in opposition to each other and the lively controversy pro¬ 
duced a mass of pamphlets and treatises on education and its 
aims. Many of the ideas of the nineteenth and even twentieth 
centuries, which at the time were declared to be radical innova¬ 
tions, were enunciated and practised in the eighteenth century. 
Especially interesting is the eighteenth century for the study of 
secondary and adult education. The education of the masses was 
the problem of the future, but the education of the classes was not 
only attempted, but achieved a comparative success. 

THE INTELLECTUAL ELITE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

To undertake a statistical investigation of the educational con¬ 
ditions of the whole population of England is a tremendous task 
which is hardly possible for one man to achieve. We must limit 
ourselves to post-primary education imparted in official and pri¬ 
vate secondary schools and the two Universities. However, the 
data are insufficient, especially in the field of secondary education. 
For the two Universities we have complete lists of admissions and 
graduations but even here many details are lacking and a statis¬ 
tical tabulation would take much time and contain many gaps. 
We preferred to make a statistical investigation of a selected body 
of the eighteenth century which to a great extent reflects the 
general conditions prevalent at that time. 

As material we have taken 3,500 men born during the century 
1685-1785, which means that these age groups received their 
secondary or higher education during the eighteenth century. 
The group was selected from the Dictionary of Motional Biography 
on the following principles: all men born between 1685 and 1785, 
who received any formal education in any school are included. 
Men who received their training exclusively through experience 
in their vocations are excluded. Thus all sailors, soldiers, surgeons, 
architects, musicians, painters and craftsmen, who did not attend 
any school and became famous through practical application of 
their natural talents alone, are excluded, because in their cases 
their eminence was the result of special inborn ability for some 
particular vocation. Their cases might supply material for another 
interesting investigation, but as we are mostly concerned with 
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schools and schoolmasters, we have had to limit the scope of our 
book. Schoolmasters and scientists are included even if they were 
self-taught (autodidacts) and had no school training. The total 
number of men born during the selected period and included in 
the D.M.B. is about 5,500. We had to exclude about 2,000 men, 
who either belonged to the group mentioned above or were 
criminals, freaks of all kinds, or men whose antecedents are un¬ 
known. The remaining 3,500 cases investigated in this chapter 
were all men of national repute, known either by their publica¬ 
tions or their role in national life. The great majority were mem¬ 
bers of the four learned professions: clergymen, teachers (including 
University teachers), physicians and lawyers. The rest were states¬ 
men, inventors, reformers and authors. As almost every member 
of these groups has left some published work, we may take it 
as a criterion of our selection. The majority of the excluded group 
have left no publications, and were known by their practical 
exploits only. 

Before deahng with Table I, we must say a few words about 
the nationaUty of our selected men. We excluded all foreigners and 
foreign-born British subjects who were educated abroad.^ Foreign- 
bora British educated in Great Britain are included. We did not 
distinguish the four branches of the British Commonwealth. 
Enghsh, Welsh, Scottish and Irish men were taken indiscrimin¬ 
ately and can be identified only by the place of their education, 
which is sometimes misleading. For our purpose of describing 
educational careers the place of training is more important than 
national origin. The adjoining Table I gives an account of the 
secondary and higher education of all 3,500 selected men of the 
eighteenth century. We can follow up the relative importance of 
various types of schools and Universities. 


THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The famous nine Pubhc Schools, Winchester (1387), Eton 
(^ 44 ^)j St. Pauls (1510), Shrewsbury (1552), Westminster (1560), 
Merchant Taylors’ (1561), Rugby (1567), Harrow (1571) and 
Charterhouse (1611), were officially separated into a group of 

1 Although Americans were British during three-quarters of the century 

we excluded them as their tradition had features which need a special 
explanation, 

n.t.e. 
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their own only by the Act of 1864, but even in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury they were clearly the leading few among the large number of 
old English Grammar Schools. If we look at the Table I we see 
that these nine schools produced 787 men out of 3,500, or 22*1 per 
cent. If we exclude the Scottish and Irish scholars we get about 
28 per cent of all English selected men. This outstanding fact re¬ 
quires an explanation, which we will attempt to give a little later. 
Table II gives the output of these nine schools for each school 
separately. 

Table II 


Output of Nine Great Public Schools 
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173 , 787 i 107 


These figures, like the figures of Table I, are very interesting, but 
they do not show the relative value of instruction imparted in each 
individual school, as the previous figures did not necessarily show 
the superior quality of nine Great Public Schools. They prove in¬ 
disputably that these schools supplied almost one-third of the elite 
in England of the eighteenth century and that of this amount the 
two schools Eton and Westminster had the lion’s share. That Eton 
of the eighteenth century was not a model school either from the 
point of view of the curriculum and methods used or from the 
point of view of moral training is well known. We have volumes 
published on the history of all these schools and the conditions in 
the eighteenth century were frequently described from original 
sources. We need not dwell on this point. 
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OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

From about 400 old Grammar Schools which existed at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century only about 220 contributed to 
the education of men included in the D.N.B. Of these schools 
about 50 served as preparatory schools to larger Grammar 
Schools, so that only 170 schools could be included in Table I. 
The 20 selected Grammar Schools given separately were chosen 
by their reputation and later importance. Here we deal with the 
w'hole group and will only mention the outstanding exceptions. 
It is noteworthy that 170 Grammar Schools produced only 594 of 
our selected men, whilst nine Great Public Schools, 7 ^ 7 » 
four leading schools (Eton, Westminster, Winchester and Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’), 602. Thirty-nine Grammar Schools have pro¬ 
duced only one man each for the whole century, and 47 two men 
each; only 42 schools produced five or more. These schools could 
hardly be called nurseries of the elite. We should, however, men¬ 
tion that Manchester Grammar School with 31 men, Christ’s 
Hospital, 23, and Exeter, 19, rival the Great Pubhc Schools and 
in fact produced more selected men than Rugby or Shrewsbury. 
We shall come back to this point in the next chapter. 

DISSENTING ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS 

The role of the Academies and schools established by Dis¬ 
senters will be discussed later, here we only note their numerical 
significance. Daventry Academy supplied 21 names to our table, 
Northampton, 15; Bristol (Baptist), 14; Warrington, 14; Hack¬ 
ney, ii; Carmarthen, 10. Exeter, Hoxton, Kendal, Manchester, 
Moorfields, Mile End, Tewkesbury, Taunton, Trevecca, between 
5 and 10 each, and 23 other Academies less than 5 each. The total 
number of selected men produced by Dissenting Schools and 
Academies was 265, or about 10 per cent of all English cases, 
which was far above their relative strength in the total population 
of England in the eighteenth century. 

CATH(f*LIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

The English Catholic community was in a much worse position 
than the Protestant Dissenters. They were definitely excluded 
from all hberal professions and debarred from participating m the 
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political life of the country. The two Jacobite risings prejudiced 
the Protestants against them and the attitude of tolerance was not 
extended to them. The Catholics were compelled to go into exile 
in order to receive academic training. They established many 
famous Colleges on the Continent which combined secondary with 
University education. In England, in spite of persecution, they 
managed to keep some preparatory schools, which sent many 
students to Cathohc Colleges abroad. Of these schools the best 
known are the schools at Femylagh, Lancashire, at Twyford, near 
Winchester, and at Sedgley Park, but there were Catholic schools 
existing precariously for short periods in many places. The foreign 
Catholic Colleges educated both the clergy and the laity, but the 
lay alumni could not enter the hberal professions as fully quaUfied 
members and in consequence had no opportunity of attaining 
eminence. As a result the CathoHcs included in the D.N.B. are 
almost exclusively Catholic divines, who as a rule lived abroad 
and had little influence on English intellectual life. Only after the 
French Revolution were the Catholic Colleges allowed to transfer 
their seats to their native soU and since then they have gradually 
adapted themselves to the English tradition and in the end have 
become an integral part of the English educational system. But 
that was achieved in the nineteenth century; in the eighteenth 
century they were completely cut off from national life and had no 
influence on English schools. 

WELSH SCHOOLS 

The Welsh, Scottish and Irish members of the British Com¬ 
monwealth played an important part in the intellectual life of 
England and often were educated in English schools and lived 
their hves in England. For our purposes the place of education is 
more important than the origin of the man, which is sometimes so 
involved that it is difficult to decide to which of the four British 
branches the man belongs. We shall speak of Welsh, Scottish and 
Irish schools, rather than of Welshmen, Scotsmen and Irishmen. 
In the eighteenth century Wales had few old Grammar Schools 
and no University. As a result the contribution of Welsh schools 
to the ehte of the eighteenth century was comparatively very 
small. Of the 13 schools, Carmarthen produced 10 men and 
Ruthin 5, the other Grammar Schools from i to 4. The total 
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number of selected men produced by Welsh Grammar Schools is 
only 38, but of course there were many Welshmen who attained 
national reputation by being educated at home or in English 
schools. We must add 18 Welshmen educated in Welsh Dissenting 
Academies. 


SCOTTISH SCHOOLS 

Out of 297 men produced by Scottish schools only three com¬ 
pleted their education in England. Scottish scholars invariably 
attended Scottish Universities and in the majority of cases became 
eminent by their activities in Scotland. But there was an important 
minority of Scotsmen, who migrated to England and settled there 
to practise their professional knowledge acquired in Scotland. 
They included men of all liberal professions as well as politicians 
and their contribution to English intellectual life was considerable. 
Of the Scottish Grammar Schools of the eighteenth century the 
most famous was the Edinburgh High School, which sent 41 
selected men to Edinburgh University, four to Glasgow and 18 
men directly to professions. Of all English schools Eton and West¬ 
minster alone surpassed it. Of other Scottish schools the Aberdeen 
Grammar School sent 14 students to Aberdeen University; 
Glasgow Grammar School, 8 to Glasgow University; Dumfries 
Academy, 7, and Dalkeith Grammar School, 5 students to Edin¬ 
burgh University. Other Scottish Grammar Schools contributed 
from one to four names to the D.N.B. Scottish Parish Schools, 
in contrast to Englislj Village Schools, contributed 89 names to 
the D.N.B., which reflects the more democratic structure of the 
Scottish educational system. 


IRISH SCHOOLS 

The situation in Ireland in the eighteenth century was abnor¬ 
mal, as the Catholics, the overwhelming majonty of the popula¬ 
tion, were not allowed to enter the Grammar Schools and the 
University of Dublin (Trinity). In consequence the Irish Cathohc 
elite was educated abroad and as a rule did not take part m 
English intellectual life. The Irish Protestants, on the contrary, 
played a very important part in the eighteenth century, to men¬ 
tion only Swift and Burke for instance. London was the centre or 
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the Irish Protestants and many graduates of Dublin migrated to 
London and joined the English learned professions. In the eigh¬ 
teenth century twelve Irish Grammar Schools contributed names 
to the D.N.B. Armagh Royal School sent one student to Cam¬ 
bridge, two to Dublin and one to professions; Clonmelly, Dublin, 
Cork, Waterford and Kilkeimy Grammar Schools supplied three 
selected men each and the remaining schools—Belfast, Lisburn, 
Sligo, Londonderry, Limerick and Lismore—one each. There 
were some unspecified Grammar Schools which we could not 
place. But the majority of the Irish elite were educated at home 
and in private schools. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

We devote several chapters to private schools and their import¬ 
ance in the eighteenth century, so that here we would only men¬ 
tion that both in Scotland and in Ireland the role of private schools 
was as important as in England. Especially in Ireland the private 
schools supplied twice as many students to Dublin University as 
the Irish Grammar Schools. In Scodand they could not rival the 
famous Scottish Academies and High Schools, but still their con¬ 
tribution was considerable. On the whole both Scottish and Irish 
private schools were similar to private Academies and private 
classical schoob in England. 

PRIVATE TUTORS AND HOME EDUCATION 

In the eighteenth century the role of home and private tutors 
was more important than any group of schools. From Table I 
we see that 987 out of 3,500 men were trained at home or prepared 
by private tutors for the Universities. That means that 28-2 per 
cent of the elite did not attend any schools of secondary level. This 
feature of the eighteenth century was equally represented in Eng¬ 
land, Scodand and Ireland and affected not only the aristocracy 
and landed gentry, but the professional classes as well. The tided 
aristocracy and the squires would usually invite a good classical 
scholar as a tutor for their sons, whibt the members of the learned 
professions and especially the clergy would themselves prepare 
their sons for the Universities. We v^l dbcuss thb question in a 
separate chapter. 
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UNIVERSITIES 

In the eighteenth century as in any other century' University 
education was not indispensable for attaining eminence. But as 
we see from Table I, 2,559 men were trained at the Universities, 
or 73'I per cent. If we add men who were trained at Dissenting 
Academies and Catholic Colleges and proceeded directly to pro¬ 
fessions (267 men) we even get 8o-8 per cent of men with higher 
education. It seems that higher academic training was the high 
road to eminence in the eighteenth century', apart of course from 
artists, poets and musicians. 

It is interesting to note the comparative role of English and 
non-English Universities. As we should expect, the two English 
Universities are pre-eminent among the Universities, but their 
relative output is far below the numerical strength of English 
scholars. Many Englishmen were trained in Scotland and abroad. 
Not less than 152 students of Edinburgh University were English, 
36 of Glasgow, 27 of Aberdeen and n of St. Andrews were also 
Enghsh. Foreign Universities trained another hundred English 
scholars. There v'ere two main causes for this migration of English 
scholars to Scotland and the Continent. The Protestant Dissenters 
were obliged to go to the Calvinist Universities of Scotland and 
Holland to obtain learned degrees and professional status. The 
Anglicans went to Edinburgh and Leyden because they possessed 
famous medical schools and were more advanced in scientific 
methods than the two English Universities. Leyden of the eigh¬ 
teenth century could rightly be called one of the British Umver- 
sities because of the number of British students who flocked to its 
famous faculties of theology, medicine and law.^ Often after gradu¬ 
ating at Oxford or Cambridge Anglican scholars would complete 
their medical training in Edinburgh or Leyden. The Tnmty 
College of Dubfin was another non-English Umversity which 
attracted Anglican students. In fact Dublin in the eighteen 
century was more an English institution than Irish, as the Insh 
CathoHcs could not enter its portals and many professors and 
students were Enghsh. The CathoUc students from all parts oi 
Great Britain attended the Cathohc Umversities of France, bpam 
and Italy or their own emigrant Colleges. 

1 Herman Boerhaave, born 1668, was Professor of Medicine at Leyden in 
1700-38. 
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SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF THE SELECTED MEN 

Until now we have discussed the educational careers of our 
selected men and the relative importance of various groups of 
schools. The picture presented by Table I, taken by itself, may 
give quite a wrong impression of the actual conditions in the 
eighteenth century. In producing the intellectual elite the place 
of training, quite irrespective of its value, may be overshadowed 
by the influence of natural abilities or social privilege. In order to 
bring these factors into consideration so far as it is possible by 
mere statistical data, we have compiled Table III, which classifies 
the selected men by their national and social origin and by place 
of training. We could not get the required data for all 3,500 men 
and had to Unfit the number of cases to 3,000. Firstly we divided 
the men by their nationality into three groups: English and 
Welsh, Scottish, and Irish, and classified them by the type of 
secondary education they had received. Secondly, those of them 
who attended Urfiversities later were reclassified by the Univer¬ 
sities, irrespective of their nationality. Thirdly, they were classified 
by their social origin, taking as a basis the classification used by 
the Government in the Census. We grouped them into eight main 
classes: (i) Peers; (2) Baronets, squires and gentlemen of inde¬ 
pendent means; (3) liberal professions, subdivided into {a) clergy, 
{b) teachers (not clergymen), (c) lawyers, (d) physicians, and (e) 
artists, musicians and others; (4) Army, Navy and Civil Service; 
(5) Merchants and traders; (6) farmers; (7) craftsmen and re¬ 
tailers; and (8) factory and land workers. We added the group 
(9) unknown, simply to make up the 3,000 cases for easier calcu¬ 
lations. The table looks forbidding but it will repay careful 
study. 

The first division into three national branches shows the rela¬ 
tive importance of English, Scottish and Irish selected men in the 
composition of the eUte. The EngUsh supplied 77-1 per cent, the 
Scottish 17-1 per cent, and the Irish 57 per cent of the total 
number. The small contribution of Ireland is explained by the 
fact that the CathoUc majority did not participate in the intel¬ 
lectual life of England and the figures represent the Protestant 
minority alone. The social composition of men from the three 
countries differs considerably (by numbers from Table III) in 
percentages (page 28): 
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The second part of the Table represents the social division 
into the upper ruling class, the middle class and the lower class. 
Ireland is the most aristocratic in its elite and Scotland the most 
democratic; England has the highest percentage of peers and of 
merchants, and the lowest of farmers. Especially interesting is the 
relative place of the farmers in the three countries. In England 
farmers contributed even less than the peers to the elite, whereas 
in Scotland they contributed almost as much as the gentry or the 
clergy. In Ireland, as should be expected from the denominational 
division of the classes, the gentr>' were the predominant source for 
the eUte. Now we shall examine the social composition of men by 
their place of secondary education. We note that one-fourth of 
the peers and one-third of the gentry' educated their sons at home. 
Being the wealthiest group of the population they could afford to 
keep a good classical scholar at home as a tutor for their sons. The 
wealthy merchants of the City followed the fashion and often had 
private teachers at home. The large number of clergymen who 
educated their sons at home is the result of the opposite cause. 
Being unable to maintain their sons in expemive boarding-schools 
the local incumbents themselves trained their sons for the Umver- 
sities. The eighty-seven men from the last three groups of farmers, 
craftsmen and workers, who were educated at home, represent 
quite a different situation. These men had neither private tutors, 
nor were they educated by their fathers. Almost invariably they 
were men of outstanding natural ability who educated themselves, 
sometimes in the most adverse circumstances. Thus among the 
prmleged classes home education was an asset giving the boys an 
additional opportunity of entering a Umversity. Among the lower 
groups ‘home education’ meant no educanon at and was a 

iawback, which could be surmounted by a few excepUonally 

boys. The next column gives the socia origin of men ' 

the nine Great Public Schools. The aristocratic character of these 
schools is quite evident. It is still more pronounced if we separate 
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the two leading schools—Eton and Westminster. \Ve give the 
figures in round numbers as in many cases the exact classification 
was difficult (by numbers of Table III): 


Group Number | 

I 

2 

3 

4 5 

6, 7 and 8 9 [unknown) 

Eton 1 

45 

55 

45 

10 

5 ^5 

Westminster : 

40 

50 

55 

15 

10 Dj 


The peers, the gentry and the professions supplied the o\'er- 
whelming proportion of the boys; the rest of the population is 
very slightly represented. The eminent position of these t'wo schools 
is due to their social prestige and not to their educational excel¬ 
lence or the exceptional abilities of the boys. Even if there is some 
reason to believe that the upper classes are better endo^ved bio¬ 
logically than the lower classes, ouing to a long period of selection, 
it cannot explain the figures in our tables. The first group, the 
peers, was not separated from the gentry and the clerg)' by blood 
or ability; they intermarried regularly and often three brothers 
belonged to the three different groups. And yet a few hundred 
families of peers produced as many famous men educated at Eton, 
as the clergy and just a few less than the gentr)^, and twice as 
many as merchants, farmers and workers put together. The ex¬ 
planation is simple; Eton and \Vestminster were the preser\'es of 
the aristocracy and the social prestige of the House of Lords en¬ 
hanced the fame and importance of these two schools in particular 
and all Great Public Schools in general. The more discerning 
parents of the titled aristocracy and of the gentn' preferred pri\’ate 
tutors for their boys just because they did not trust these schools. 
The most outstanding sons of peers, included in D.X.B., were 
not educated at Eton, but either at home or in private schools, 
like the famous scientists Henr)^ Cavendish and Delaval. The next 
column of old Grammar Schools shows a different proportion of 
social groups. The sons of peers are absent (only three), the gentry 
and the clergy are represented in lesser numbers and quite evi¬ 
dently belong to the poorer groups of these classes. The merchants, 
the farmers and the craftsmen, on the other hand, are represented 
in larger numbers than in Great Public Schools. The Grammar 
Schools were much more democratic, which can be seen from the 
composition of 73 men, educated in the three leading schools of 
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Christ's Hospital, Manchester and Exeter. There were no peers 
and only four members of the gentry'; twenty-two men belonged 
to the professional classes, six to groups 5 and 4, ten to groups 6, 

7 and 8, and thirty-one were of unknown origin. The high pro¬ 
portion of boys of unknown origin suggests that their parents 
mostly belonged to lower classes. On the whole the Grammar 
Schools may be described as schools of the middle class, whilst the 
nin e Great Public Schools were of the upper class. The Dissenting 
Academies have the same features—they were predominantly 
schools of the middle class, which was the result of the middle- 
class composition of dissenting bodies. Private schools varied con¬ 
siderably; some of them were attended by members of the aristo¬ 
cracy and landed gentry, others were almost exclusively attended 
by the professional classes and merchants, and others again had 
a high percentage of pupils of lower classes. 

When we compare Scotland and Ireland with England we see 
a substantial difference. The last t\vo Unes of the table give the 
figures of the first two groups, peers and the gentry, taken together 
in comparison with the totals of the last three groups, farmers, 
craftsmen and workers. In England the relation is 7 to 3 in favour 
of the upper classes, in Scotland it is 5 to 5, and in Ireland 8 to 2. 
The more democratic structure of the Scottish system is especially 
emphasised by the role of the Parish Schools. In England or 
Ireland Parish or Village Schools produced selected men in excep¬ 
tional cases only, so that we could not even make a separate 
column for these isolated examples. In Scotland, on the contra^, 
Parish Schools formed one of the regular channels of the^ supply. 
Almost every' man of the 130 educated in Parish Schools (m 
Table III) proceeded directly from the school to the Umversity. 
This role of the Parish Schools was known a long time ago, but 
we mention it because our table gives a visual confirmation It is 
iust the Parish School which balances the scale for the lower 
classes. Private schools in Scotland were not so numerous as in 
England or Ireland and had little influence. In Ireland we notice 
three main features: the predominance f 
dominance of home education and the weak development of p^b^ 
Grammar Schools. The privileged position of the Protestant 
minority ineHtably led to such results. The Irish situation 0 y 
accentuated the features prevalent in the f‘^bteenth cen ^ 

thewholc we may state that the educational system of the eighteenth 
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century was heavily weighted in favour of the upper classes and 
even Scotland could not escape this tendency. The separate figures 
for the Universities confirm this conclusion. We notice a striking 
difference between the English and Scottish Universities. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge have a very high ratio of students of the 
first two groups of peers and gentry, and a very low ratio of the 
members of the three last groups. In the Scottish Universities the 
numbers are almost equal. Dublin is as aristocratic as Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is interesting that the migration of English scholars 
to Scottish Universities affected only the middle classes. The 
peers and the gentry sent their sons abroad but not to Scotland; 
thus twenty-four members of these classes went to Protestant 
Universities on the Continent and seventy-five to Catholic Univer¬ 
sities and Colleges. The professional classes and the merchants 
usually sent their sons to Scotland if they wanted to avoid Oxford 
and Cambridge with their religious tests. The lower classes as a 
rule stayed at home and only one-third of Englishmen of this group 
proceeded to the Universities. The Scottish scholars migrated in 
exceptional cases and all classes were represented more adequately. 
Of the four University graduates of the workers group three were 
Scots and one an Irish Catholic; Oxford and Cambridge had not 
a single student from this group of selected men. 

SCIENTISTS 

The picture presented by the selected men of D.M.B, admit¬ 
tedly is not a true picture of the general distribution of educated 
men in the eighteenth century. The selection accentuates the 
position of the privileged groups and if we could tabulate all 
educated men in the eighteenth century the percentages for the 
Nine Public Schools and for the two groups of peers and gentry 
would be much smaller. We shall see in the following chapters that 
both the clergy and the lay teachers were recruited almost to a 
man from the middle and lower social groups. Here we will add 
two tables of 680 scientists, selected by their original contributions 
to the advancement of pure or applied science. Most of them are 
in the D.N.B. and are included in the previous tables. We added 
about 130 men of the eighteenth century who attained eminence 
through apprenticeship and practical work without receiving any 
formal education in the schools or Universities. W# also added 
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186 men born and educated in the seventeenth century to intro¬ 
duce a time factor. For the same purpose we divided all scientists 
into eight age-groups, three for the seventeenth century and five 
for the eighteenth. 

By their subjects the 680 scientists, of whom 539 were F.R.S., 
were distributed as follows: Medicine and Surgery—240; Chem¬ 
istry—34; Natural Sciences and Physics—180; Mathematics and 
Astronomy—122; Technical subjects—60; Archolaeogy, History, 
Political Economy—44. 

Analysing Table IV, we notice the following features; (i) the 
number of scientists \vho received no secondary and University 
education (autodidacts and apprentices) increased Mth every 
generation both absolutely and relatively. (2) The same increase 
is noticed of scientists educated at private schools. (3) The per¬ 
centage of scientists who received their classical education either 
at home (private tutor) or at the nine Pubhc Schools decreased 
steadily from 58 per cent in the seventeenth century to 16 per cent at 
the end of the eighteenth. {4) The percentage of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge graduates among the scientists decreased steadily from 67 
per cent in the seventeenth century to 20 per cent at the end of the 
eighteenth. (5) The percentage of English scientists who graduated 
from Scottish and foreign Universities increased from 10 per cent 
in the seventeenth century to 23 per cent at the end of the 
eighteenth. 

The analysis of Table V brings forth these additional points: 
(i) Sons of peers contributed only three eminent scientists (Boyle, 
Cavendish and Delaval) out of 680. (2) Sons of the gentry formed 
more than half (52 per cent) of scientists in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, but their percentages decreased with each generation and 
amounted to 18 per cent at the end of the eighteenth century. 
(3) The contribution of the merchant group gradually increased 
from 11 per cent in the seventeenth century to 20 per cent at the 
end of the eighteenth. (4) The percentage of scientists of lower 
social origin increased considerably in the eighteenth century and 
reached as much as 28 per cent. (5) We notice a permanent 
correlation between the social origin of scientists and the kind of 
education they received. The conclusions which can be drawn 
from these two tables are the following. In the seventeenth century 
the majority of the scientists belonged to the privileged classes, 
were educated either by private tutors or in the nine Public 



majority of scientists who were either self-made men or appren¬ 
ticed at hospitals or were educated outside Eip<,dand. We must 
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add another observation: the professional men and the merchants 
at the eighteenth century to a great extent were sons of farmers 
:raftsmen, or labourers. We see, therefore, a gradual and steady 
.ocial nse from the lower into the middle classes. This social 
rnobihty accekrated with the det-elopment of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion. It also shows the gradual change from the classical education 
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of the seventeenth century to the modem education of the eigh¬ 
teenth century as preparatory training for scientific professions. It 
is interesting to compare the educational careers of the scientists 
with other eminent men of the eighteenth centiuy. The groups of 
scientists comprises 360 men from our original table of 3,500, 
plus 134 autodidacts and apprentices whom we added to our 
table of scientists. The total number of scientists of the eighteenth 
century is therefore 494. The remaining 3,140 men from Table I are 
clergymen, lawyers, statesmen, writers and teachers of classics. 
We give the figfures in percentages, distributed by their educational 
careers (page 35). 

The predominance of modem education among scientists and 
of classical education among other professions will be still more 
obvious if we add that ‘private schools’ in the case of scientists 
mean secular Academies with a modem curriculum, whilst in the 
case of ‘other men’—classical private schools kept by local clergy¬ 
men; the same must be said about private tutors. We have now 
the general background of education in the eighteenth centiiry 
and can examine the change towards a modem curriculum in 
various institutions. 



CHAPTER II 


DENOMINATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

[a) THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE CHURCH 

We have seen that there was no necessary opposition between 
revealed religion and the new learning. On the contrary the 
religious motive was one of the contributing causes of the reform. 
We should, therefore, expect institutions controlled by the Church 
to participate in the general trend towards realistic education. In 
the seventeenth century both Churchmen and Dissenters equally 
contributed to the growth of the Royal Society and the introduc¬ 
tion of experimental methods. It was a bishop of the Church, 
T. Sprat, who clearly formulated the new educational theory in 
his History of the Royal Society. Many well-known Puritans con¬ 
formed after the Restoration and became deans and bishops with¬ 
out changing their attitude towards the new education. The 
Church, therefore, included many leading members, who pro¬ 
moted scientific research and desired a reform. Having said as 
much we have to agree that the High Church party, which con¬ 
trolled the Church system of education, was traditionalist and 
orthodox. They looked with suspicion on the spread of heterodox 
opinions and on the deistic creed, which they connected with the 
new views on education. They tried to entrench themselves in the 
Grammar Schools and the two Universities, but they could not 
prevail against the spirit of the time. The Test Acts did not help 
much; about 2,000 Puritans, as well as many non-jurors, were 
ejected, but many more conformed and retained their Church 
appointments. There was a strong minority group within the 
Church which sympathised with the new tendencies. The casual 
outbreaks of intolerance like the Sacheverell agitation were looked 
upon with disgust not only by the deists and Dissenters but by 
many Churchmen as well. Among the Grammar School masters 
and University teachers the same division took place. 

We shall presently see that the Dissenters were also divided 
It would be wrong therefore to speak of the Church as the party 
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of reaction whilst Dissent represented progress. It was a difference 
of degree but not a clear-cut division. 

Old Grammar Schools. When we speak of the old Grammar 
Schools we usually include schools of different organisation, size 
and even curriculum in this group. The nine Public Schools, which 
we separated in Table I, formed a distinctive group of their o%vn. 
A group of old schools in large cities, connected intimately with 
the new merchant class which was then emerging as a result of 
the industrial revolution, had to accept a certain measure of re¬ 
form in deference to the demands of their clientele. The majority 
of the endow^ed schools in small market towns or large villages 
formed a third distinct group. They had the sons of the poorer 
local gentry, local clergy and local farmers. To speak of them all 
as representing a uniform tradition opposed to a realistic curri¬ 
culum is contrary to established facts. It is comprehensible that 
the limelight of historical research was concentrated on the nine 
Public Schools. They were the largest, the most famous and the 
wealthiest in their endowments. They catered for the titled aristo¬ 
cracy and squirearchy and consequently most of the ruhng mem¬ 
bers in State and Church were their alumni. Because of their 
character and connections they inevitably became the mainstay 
of tradition and orthodoxy and were the last to change their ways. 
Even so in the eighties these schools made some tentative steps to 
keep abreast of the time. We know that all nine schools started 
inviting outside scientists to deliver lectures on experimental philo¬ 
sophy. But if we want to see new tendencies among the old 
Grammar Schools we should turn to the second group. It was Ae 
schools situated in the middle of commercial communities hke 
Christ’s Hospital, Manchester or Newcastle which took the lead. 

Christ’s Hospital School was the first to introduce new sub¬ 
jects. Sir John Moore, 1617-79 well-known mathe¬ 

matician and Governor of Christ’s Hospital, influenced Charles II 
to found in 1673 the Royal Mathematical School at Christ’s 
Hospital as a department of the old Grammar School. All branches 
of mathematics and navigation were to be taught. Dr. Robert 
Wood, 1622-85 (D.jV.R.), was appointed the third mathematical 
master. In 1706 a Dissenter, Humphry Ditton, 1675-1715 
was appointed through the influence of Newton to a second (New) 
Mathematical School at Christ’s Hospital, discontinued after his 
death. We know that throughout the eighteenth century ten boys 
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of the mathematical school were put forth annually as apprentices 
to ship masters to prepare them for service in the Royal Navy. By 
ordinance they were to be the most acute and of the readiest wit! ' 
In 1759 John Robertson, F.R.S., 1712-76 (D.JV.B.), was the 
mathematical master and in 1775 the mathematician and astro¬ 
nomer Reuben Barrow, 1747-92 applied for mastership 

but William Wales was appointed. These facts prove that the 
Mathematical School was very active throughout the century. 
Thomas Crosby, master of the Southwark Mathematical Academy, 
was one of the first pupils in the seventies of the seventeenth century 
and acquired his knowledge of mathematics and navigation there. 
He remembered his old school with gratitude. James Jurin, F.R.S., 
1684-1750 (Z). 5 .W.), well-known scientist and Secretary of the 
Royal Society, was educated at Christ’s Hospital at the very begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century and after graduating at Cambridge 
was master at Newcastle Grammar School in 1709-15. He intro¬ 
duced new subjects and lectured on experimental philosophy. 
Many naval officers and mathematicians were educated at Christ’s 
Hospital School during the eighteenth century. As late as the 
nineties John Reeves, F.R.S., 1774-1856 {D.k.B.), a scientist, 
received his first introduction to sciences at Christ’s Hospital. As 
we have just observed, the influence of the Mathematical School 
spread to other Grammar Schools. Dartmouth School introduced 
mathematics and navigation in 1679. Rochester School followed 
suit in 1701; the Charity School in Fleet Street became a mathe¬ 
matical school in 1715 by a bequest of Neale; and Churcher’s Col¬ 
lege at Petersfield started such courses in 1722 (see Spens Report). 
The Rochester Free School became a school of mathematics and 
navigation by the bequest of Sir Joseph Williamson in 1701. John 
Colson, F.R.S., 1680-1760 (Z).W 5 .), was mathematical master at 
Rochester for many years before being appointed Professor of 
Mathematics at Cambridge in 1739. In the eighties William Allen, 
F.R.S., 1770-1843 [D.N.B.), a well-known chemist, was at 
Rochester School where he acquired his interest in chemistry.- 

Perhaps Manchester Grammar School can be considered a 
rival to Christ’s Hospital as a pioneer of modern education among 
the old foundation schools. We know that Adam Martindale, 

^ David Morrice records in 1801 that schoolmasten in the Na\7 were usually 
recruited from the Mathematical School, Christ’s Hospital {Art of Reading). 

^ See Appendix 8. 
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1623-86 {D.N.B.), a schoolmaster, came to Manchester in 1666 
and taught mathematics, including logarithms and surveying, to 
the boys of the Grammar School. Richard Thompson, second 
master of Manchester Grammar School (1696-1721), was known as 
a master ‘skilled in botany’. Mumford records that in 1734 optical 
experiments with the use of the telescope were frequent at the 
school. Charles Lawson, 1728-1807, who matriculated at Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, 1747, B.A. 1751, M.A. 1753, Usher from 1751 
and High Master 1764-1807, was a mathematician and promoted 
the study of mathematics at the school. He made a kind of agree¬ 
ment with his two former pupils, Henry Clarke and Jeremiah 
Ainsworth, who both kept mathematical schools, to instruct groups 
of his pupils in various branches of mathematics. Besides Clarke 
and Ainsworth we know of several eminent scientists educated at 
Manchester, James Walker, F.R.S., a medical man, went to 
Oxford in 1733. John Latham, F.R.S., 1761-1843 {D.M.B.), went 
to Oxford in 1778. Samuel Ogden, Woodward Professor of 
Geology, 1716-1778 {D.XB.), went to Cambridge in 1733. Sir 
Ashton Lever, F.R.S., 1729-88 {D.N.B.), went to Oxford in 1748. 
John Leigh Philips, a well-known entomologist, was at school in 
the eighties. Another pupil, James He^ood, learnt merchants’ 
accounts at Manchester from Peter Molineaux, who was teaching 
there. Mumford (p. 107) gives a table of the social origin of pupils 
of Manchester School for 1740-1765: 


Fathers 

1740-45 

•745-50 

1750-55 

•755-60 

1760-65 

Total 

1740-65 

Gentry 

5 

11 

•9 

18 

•5 

68 

65 

Clergy 

2 

5 

12 

27 

19 

Law 

— 

2 

4 

4 

2 

12 

Medicine and Surgery 

1 

2 

— 

4 

3 

10 

Freemen and Yeomen 

8 

7 

4 

10 

D 

35 

61 

Inn Keepers 

8 

11 

•3 

12 

17 

Tradesmen 

9 

12 

•4 

17 

7 

59 

28 

20 

Dyers 

8 

4 

6 

I 

9 

Hatters 

3 

3 

5 

4 

5 

Artisans, Shopkeepers 
and minor occupants 

36 

59 

64 

68 

87 

314 

Total 

80 

116 

141 

•65 

170 

672 


Of the total, 196 were boarders according to Mumford and 477 
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day boys. Of the boarders, 84 proceeded to the Universities, of the 
day boys only 16. Mumford also gives the figures for alumni for 
1740-1800. Of them 160 entered the Church, 72 became lawyers, 
32 medical men, 75 entered the Army and ii the Navy. The 
majority, however, entered the various branches of industry and 
commerce. Only about 10 per cent became clergymen and only 
about 14 per cent proceeded to the Universities. The school quite 
evidently adapted its curriculum to the needs of the majority of its 
pupils—sons of merchants and artisans. Another example of an 
old school which promoted the new learning is that of Hull 
Grammar School, where the Headmaster, John Clarke, was a 
pioneer of new methods. John Clarke, 1687-1734 {D.N.B.), was a 
son of an innkeeper of York, admitted Sizar at Trinity, Cambridge, 
in 1703, B.A. 1707, M.A. 1710, Headmaster from 1720. In that 
year he published his Essay upon Education, second edition 1730. 
He also published Introduction to the Making of Latin, which ran into 
many editions, the sixth in 1730. He translated Cordier’s Collo¬ 
quium and other Latin books. His influence, therefore, spread far 
beyond his school. He was well versed in contemporary philosophy 
and the theory of education and often quoted Erasmus, Hugo 
Grotius, Malebranche, Locke and De Crousar’s De !Education des 
Enfants. He was opposed to the prevailing method of learning 
Latin and introduced English as a medium of instruction in Latin 
Grammar. He stressed that geography and history should be 
regular subjects, with drawing of maps both ancient and modern. 
It is interesting that he recommended regular reading of the 
Spectator and newspapers with the aid of Harris’s Lexicon Technicum 
for the explanation of technical terms. Being the headmaster he 
presumably followed his own precepts in his practice. It seems that 
we have provided sufficient evidence, which could be multiplied, 
to refute the opinion that old foundation schools were at a 
‘standstill’ in the eighteenth century. Some of them, at any rate, 
fully participated in the general movement of reform. 

Oxford and Cambridge. Now we come to the most difficult part 
of our task and shall attempt to prove that the two ancient 
Universities were not as moribund in the eighteenth century as 
general opinion affirms. The evidence to the contrary is over¬ 
whelming. All the leading men of the eighteenth century—Ben- 
tham, Butler, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Vicesimus Knox and many 
lesser lights—condemned the two Universities from their personal 
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experience as students. As R. L. Archer said, ‘no effective defence 
has ever been put forward’. He accepted the picture of Oxford as 
‘a university in which professors had ceased to lecture, where 
tutors regarded an enquiring student as a nuisance and where 
work was the last thing expected’. The chief cause, according to 
Archer, was the disappearance of the ‘poor scholar’. ‘His place 
was taken by the sons of the aristocracy whose interest in study 
was small.’ ‘They entered the University not to feed on solid in¬ 
tellectual food, but to enjoy a costly luxury.’ ‘Extravagance, debt, 
drunkenness, gambling, and an absurd attention to dress’, these 
features distinguished the gentlemen commoners, who brought the 
atmosphere of the tavern and the coffee-house into the University 
[Secondary Education in XIX Century, pp. 7 and ff.). On the other 
hand the Dissenting historians pointed to the Test Acts as the chief 
cause of decline. During the Commonwealth period both Univer¬ 
sities took an active part in the promotion of sciences, but after 
the ejection of many able men and the imposition of ‘oaths’ the 
best students went to Edinburgh and Leyden. Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge became the preserves of traditionalism and orthodoxy, 
Oxford leading in this reactionary attitude by close association 
with secret Jacobites. These arguments cannot be easily dismissed, 
they are certainly partially true, but we would like to emphasise 
the word ‘partially’. 

First of all let us analyse the social composition of students in 
the eighteenth century and see to what extent the ‘aristocratic’ 
student had supplanted the ‘poor student’ of previous centuries. 
According to J. A. Venn’s calculations [A Statistical Chart oy Cam¬ 
bridge Unimsity, 1544-1907, London, 1908) total entries for the 
eighteenth century amounted to about 25,000 for Oxford and 
15,000 for Cambridge. Not all of them graduated of course. We 
have made a count of all entries for the century from ‘A’ to 
‘BRIS’, which sample according to the List of Graduates amounts 
to 13 per cent of all graduates of the century and according to 
pages oi Alumni Cantabrig. (all entries) to a litUe more than taper 
cent. The number of all students in this sample was 1953, which 
for the century w^ll amount to about 16,000, a little more than 
calculated by Venn.^ We give here the table of 1953 students of 

1 We counted the graduates, which means a number of studemts who 
entered in 169&-1700, as well as students who entered in 1798-1800, but 
graduated in 1801-2. 
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distributed by the social status of their fathers and by 
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entered the Army, the House of Commons or returned to their estates 
and played their role in local government. The Pensioners mostly 
entered the Inns of Courts, but the wealthiest among them could be 
classified with Fellow-Commoners. The Sizars mostly entered the 
Church direcdy without graduation; the minority of non-graduates 
either died or discontinued their study owing to financial con¬ 
siderations. We can now draw some conclusions from these data. 

The first fact is that the number of students was greatest in the 
beginning of the century; it gradually decreased and reached its 
lowest mark between 1761 and 1780. Then it rose considerably 
and in the last years of the eighteenth century again reached its 
starting point. In 1796 the total number of students at Cambridge 
was 2,137, which approximately equals the number at the begin¬ 
ning of the century. The second fact is that the gentry was in a 
minority throughout the century, from 25 per cent in the begin¬ 
ning to 35 per cent from 1761 to 1800. We should here note that 
only about 50 per cent of the sons of the gentry entered as Fellow- 
Commoners; the other half entered as Pensioners, with isolated 
entries as Sizars. The numbers of students of lower origin gradu¬ 
ally decreased from about 30 per cent in the beginning to 18 per 
cent at the end of the century. The students of the intermediate 
groups increased in percentages continually. The number of‘poor’ 
students, however, was much larger than the number of students 
of lower groups, because about half of the sons of the clergy 
entered as ‘Sizars’. The contention, therefore, that the ‘aristo¬ 
cratic’ student displaced the ‘poor’ student is greatly exaggerated. 
In the first half of the century ‘poor’ students (Sizars and scholars) 
amounted to 44 per cent and in the last forty years (1761-1800) 
to 32 per cent. The displacement was only partial, about 10 per 
cent of all students should all ‘gentry’ be classified as ‘aristocratic’ 
students. If we were to count as ‘aristocratic’ the Fellow-Com¬ 
moners (including the few ‘nobles’) only, their percentage is very 
small, from 10 percent (1701-60) to 14 per cent (1761-1800). As 
the published figures for 1802 show, it had increased to 18 per 
cent at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The noisy and 
drinking group of wealthy students was always a small minority. 
It is interesting to observe that the number of graduates among 
Fellow-Commoners considerably increased at the end of the cen¬ 
tury. The third fact, which is very significant, is that percent¬ 
ages of graduates among the groups of students were as follows. 
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Among Fellow-Commoners only 31 per cent graduated; among 
Pensioners, 70 per cent; scholars, 89 per cent, and Sizars, 86 per 
cent. Should the scholars and Sizars who entered the Church with¬ 
out graduation be added their percentages would approximate 
to 100 per cent. The sons of the clergy, of other professions and 
of the merchants, who entered as ‘Pensioners’ were also not idle 
and as a rule graduated in three to four years. We notice, however, 
that in 1761-80 the percentage of graduates fell to 65 per cent, to 
rise again to 75 per cent at the end of the century. 

To check the statistics of Cambridge we took a small sample 
of Oxford students, 1086, from ‘A’ to ‘Bat’ which represents about 
5 per cent of all entries. Unfortunately Alumni Oxon. does not give 
the precise social status of fathers and their classification is differ¬ 
ent. All students are classified into the sons of nobles, baronets, 
knights, and then come two vague groups: ‘armiger’ (esquire) and 
‘gentleman’, followed by ‘clerics’, ‘doctors’ and ‘plebeus’. ‘Armi¬ 
ger’ includes landed gentry and some gentlemen of independent 
means, ‘gentlemen’ are mostly city merchants and city gentlemen 
and ‘plebs’ evidently includes farmers, craftsmen and small 
traders. There is no classification into Gentlemen Commoners, Pen¬ 
sioners and servitors, which could be compared with Cambridge 
distribution of Fellow-Commoners, Pensioners and Sizars. Never¬ 
theless, the figures as they are corroborate the features noticed at 
Cambridge. Here is the table: 
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70 
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30 
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We included the nobles, baronets and knights \vith the 
‘armiger’ as the groups were too small to be given separately. The 
percentages of graduates among groups are as follows: Arm., 45 
per cent; gentlemen, 65 per cent; clergy and ‘pleb.’, 85 per cent. 
The main features are the same as at Cambridge. The percentages 
of wealthy groups (arm. and gentlemen), however, are much 
higher than at Cambridge, whilst the percentages for the clergy 
and ‘pleb.’ are correspondingly lower. There is the same fall in 
numbers after 1761 and rise after 1780. The same change in the 
percentages of graduates, which suddenly rises towards the end of 
the centur>^ Especially interesting is the fact that the real dis¬ 
placement of ‘poor’ students by ‘aristocratic’ groups happened at 
Oxford after 1780 when the percentage of graduates rose by 18 
per cent. It refutes the argument that the influx of wealthy students 
at once lowered the standards of work. As at Cambridge the ‘poor’ 
students include not only the ‘pleb.’ but also the majority of the 
sons of clergy. The total percentage of ‘poor’ students among 
graduates would be therefore about 50 per cent at the beginning 
of the century and about 25 per cent at the end—a slight varia¬ 
tion from the Cambridge flgures. The sudden fall in numbers 
of ‘poor’ students after 1760 in both Universities evidently was 
caused by events in social and industrial fields and not by a large 
influx of ^vealthy students. As a matter of fact the numbers of 
wealthy students also decreased after 1761 and markedly increased 
only after 1780. There must be some general cause, which we shall 
discuss in the conclusion of the book. 

All these facts prove that throughout the centuiy^ the ‘poor’ 
student was not only present but worked hard. As a matter of fact 
the Universities presented two different aspects to the observer. 
Those who used to come to Oxford and Cambridge for social 
functions or who visited the Universities for short periods saw the 
outward display and the noisy parties of the wealthy students and 
never noticed the hundreds of servitors or Sizars who were quietly 
doing some serious work. As C. E. Mallet (in his Histoiy of Oxford, 
Vol. 3, p. 65) says: ‘Some of the Gentlemen Commoners were 
readers and students, but as a whole they had too much leisure 
for mischief and too little inclination for work. They were on a 
widely different footing from poorer undergraduates.’ That is the 
main point, the small minority was visible, their pranks were re¬ 
ported in all the local and sometimes the metropoHtan newspapers, 
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whereas the serious study of the majority passed unnoticed. The 
character of the two groups of students was well expressed by the 
servitor in the play An Act at Oxford by Th. Baker, 1704: ‘The 
difference between us the servitors and Gentlemen Commoners is 
this, we are men of wit and no fortune and they are men of 
fortune and no wit.’ Life for servitors or Sizars was very hard; they 
were at the constant beck and call of the gentlemen, they were the 
usual victims of all kinds of practical jokes and they had to study 
and pass examinations, which for them were not so farcical as for 
the wealthy student. That they did serious work and graduated 
with a considerable amount of knowledge will be seen from the 
lists of successful schoolmasters given later. These late servitors 
and Sizars proved to be well grounded in theology and classical 
scholarship and some in scientific subjects as well; many of them 
published sermons and text-books, and as schoolmasters in their 
own private schools they showed the initiative and daring of 
pioneers. Yet the acceptance of these facts does not prove that the 
two Universities promoted scientific learning. There may have 
been many serious students, but their knowledge may have been 
limited to theology and classical authors. Let us repeat the well- 
known facts. At Oxford the Sedleian Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy was established in 1618 and the two Savilian Chairs 
of Astronomy and Geometry in 1619. In the seventeenth century 
four of the Professors, Sir Thomas Millington, Seth Ward, Sir 
Christopher Wren and John Wallis were of the original members 
of the Royal Society and leading scientists of their time. Pioneers 
such as Robert Boyle or Sir William Petty were closely associated 
with Oxford. At Cambridge the Lucasian Chair of Mathematics 
was established in 1663 and had Sir Isaac Newton as its second 
holder. The Scot David Gregory, the Savilian Professor, 1691- 
1708, before he came to Oxford was a pioneer of natural philo¬ 
sophy at Edinburgh. But this was the seventeenth century, and 
the contention is that the general decline started in the eighteenth 
century. 

Let us again examine the facts, taking Oxford first. A Reader- 
ship in Chemistry was established in 1704 with Dr. John Friend 
as Reader. Friend (1675-1728) lectured to large audiences in the 
Ashmolean Museum and published his lectures in 1709. He was a 
pioneer in Chemistry. John KeUl (1671-1721) came with Gregory 
from Edinburgh and was appointed Lecturer in Natural Philo- 
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sophy at Hart Hall. He lectured there till 1712 and his successor 
Th. Desaguliers recorded that Keill was the first in England to 
introduce experimental methods in his lectures, which were well 
attended. His lectures on Natural Philosophy were published in 
Latin in 1701 and in English in 1720 and influenced all subse¬ 
quent lecturers on Natural Philosophy. In 1712 he was appointed 
the Savilian Professor of Astronomy and lectured regularly till his 
death in 1721. Lectures on Astronomy were published in 1721. 
In 1728 the Sherardian Chair of Botany was founded and the 
well-known botanist, the Swede John Dillenius, held the appoint¬ 
ment 1734-47. He greatly promoted the study of Botany in 
England. James Bradley, who succeeded John Keill as Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy in 1721 and as Whiteside Lecturer on Ex¬ 
perimental Philosophy in 1729, lectured regularly till his resigna¬ 
tion in 1760. During these 31 years he dehvered 79 courses on 
Natural Philosophy, i.e. more than two courses a year. Although 
the students had to pay additional fees of 35, per course, the 
average attendance was 57. 

Most instructive is Ae case of Nathaniel Alcock. His son 
Thomas published in 1780 Memoirs of the life of Dr. Nathaniel 
Alcock, from which we gathered our information. N. Alcock (1707- 
79) was a pupil of Boerhaave at Leyden and received his M.D. in 
1737. He came to Oxford in 1738 and started lecturing on Chem¬ 
istry' and Anatomy by private arrangement. The High Church 
party, which controlled Oxford, refused to give him a regular 
appointment, suspecting him of heresy as a pupil of Boerhaave.^ 
Nevertheless he continued his private lectures at Jesus College 
with great success. To counteract his popularity among the 
students the Oxford authorities appointed Dr. Hughes as Lecturer 
in Chemistry and invited Dr. Laurence, Professor of Gresham 
College in London, to read Anatomy. In spite of this Alcock s 
lectures were overcrowded and his two rivals decided to discon¬ 
tinue their lectures to almost empty rooms. In 1741 his case was 
considered by the Heads of Houses, who refused to incorporate 
Alcock as an M.A. This led to a spirited campaign in his favour 
and he was finally incorporated in 1742 and made a regular 
Praclector in Chemistry. In 1745 he was elected F.R.S. and in 
1748 Oxford awarded him M.D. In 1754 he became Fellow 0 
the College of Physicians. He lectured with the same success until 

1 Boerhaave— liberal Calvinist and Freejnason. 
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1759 ) when he left Oxford. His son Thomas says in his Memoirs 
‘Oxford was at this time (1738) reported to have little or nothing 
done in it for the benefit of students in physic (medicine). It was 
said that old Professor Woodward made a sinecure of his place, 
that Dr. Nicholls had left the Anatomy and was settled in London, 
that the readers in this and in Chemistry either were not qualified 
or not disposed to prosecute these sciences with any effect.’ We 
notice that Thomas Alcock wrote in 1780 and was very careful in 
his remarks—‘it was reported’, ‘it was said’. Fortunately we have 
a letter of Nathaniel Alcock himself, written to a friend in 1740, 
that is, before his case was favourably decided. His evidence is very 
important as he had been in Oxford for two years at the time of 
writing, was well acquainted with foreign Universities and had no 
cause to be in love with Oxford. He wrote: ‘The advantages of 
learning in every branch particularly the Belles Lettres, and a 
taste for fine writing are so far superior here to anything that can 
be met with abroad, that it would provoke one’s indignation and 
contempt to hear of any comparison. There are now in Oxford 
regular classes of lectures in the Law by Dr. Blackstone, a very 
ingenious man, quite equal to the task, as well as in Philosophy, 
Physic etc. Morality, too, is far better secured here than . . . any¬ 
where abroad.’ All these advantages of learning, the boarding 
system of Colleges, etc., he says, ‘render Oxford and Cambridge 
the best school in the world, not only for the improvement of 
learning but for extirpating rank weeds of vanity, pride, self- 
conceit and pedantry’ (from a note in the Memoirs). This evidence 
shows clearly that up to 1760 Oxford had able lecturers on scien¬ 
tific subjects, who lectured regularly and published their works 
and whose lectures were attended by large audiences. The date 
should be remembered, 1760. 

Cambridge did not lag behind in the promotion of science. 
It had the great Newtonian tradition to live up to. The Plumian 
Chair of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy was established in 
1704 with Roger Cotes as the first holder 1705-16. Cotes was a 
pioneer of experimental methods and in 1707 with William Whis- 
ton, successor of Newton as Professor of Mathematics, he started 
a course of lectures on Hydrostatics and Pneumatics at the 
Observatory at Trinity College. ‘From that time,’ says R. Smith, 
Cotes’s relative and successor, ‘the course has been often per¬ 
formed before large assemblies, first by Roger Cotes in coniunc- 

XI t? 
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tion with W. \Vhiston, then (from 1710) by Cotes alone’, and 
after his death in 1716, by Robert Smith himself. Smith published 
Cotes’s lectures in 1738 and continued to lecture regularly till his 
resignation in 1760. He was not as brilliant as Cotes, but was an 
able and conscientious professor who promoted science by several 
bequests. We ■would here mention that the College authorities did 
not reimburse Cotes for his expenditure on apparatus and the 
man died in debt. \VilUam Whiston was an able successor of 
Newton, lectured on Mathematics and Astronomy till 1710, when 
he was dismissed for Arian heresy. It must be confessed that he 
was rather a difficult person and did his best to irritate orthodox 
minds. We shall meet him again in London. His successor, Nicholas 
Sanderson, was Professor of Mathematics in 1711-39. He was blind 
from childhood, but his genius surmounted all obstacles and he 
was recognized as the leading mathematician of his period. 
D.N.B. records from contemporary sources, that ‘Professor Dickins 
taught the Civil La^v• and Professor Sanderson the Mathematics 
to numerous classes in private lectures annually’. Sanderson 
applied mathematics to natural philosophy, criticised Universities 
and recommended a reform in studies of research. His successor, 
John Colson, professor from 1739 to 1760, could not rival his 
predecessors, but was an able mathematician and lectured regu¬ 
larly. The Chair of Chemistry was founded in 1703 as a reward to 
John Francis Vigani of Verona, who lectured on Chemistry at 
Cambridge for twenty years as a private lecturer. His successors, 
John Hickleburg, 1718-56, and John Hadley, 1756-60, lectured 
regularly. The audience was not largej in 1728 Hickleburg had 
twenty-eight students and in 1735 only fourteen. The Chair of 
Anatomy was founded in I 707 > of Botany in 1724; Wood- 

wardian Chair of Geology in 1728. The second Professor of Botany, 
John Martyn, from 1732 to 1762, was an able botanist, but he 
ceased lecturing in 1735 concentrated on writing and col¬ 
lections. He founded the Botanical Garden at Cambridge in 1761. 
The Chair of Gcolog>^ proved to be a sinecure. The first professor, 
Conyers Middleton, 1731 - 1734 . did not know anything of Geology 
and his successors were not much better, although Charles ^^^^on 
(1734-1762) had ability and a certain amount of knowledge. We 
notice again the date, 1760, as a turning point. Before we ana )^e 
the conditions in the second half of the century let us exaimne the 
curriculum of the Universities in the beginning of the century. 
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In 1706 a Cambridge tutor, Daniel Waterland, issued in manu¬ 
script Advice to a young Student, in which he enumerated the 
text-books necessary for the students in their four years’ course. 
The Advice was published in 1740 at Cambridge and 1745 at 
Oxford and evidently reflected the practice of both Universities.^ 
Waterland divided the curriculum into three courses: (i) Theo¬ 
logical, (2) Classical and (3) Philosophical. We are not concerned 
with the first two as it is generally accepted that the Universities 
succeeded in training theological and classical scholars. The third 
course on Philosophy included mathematics and science and is of 
great interest for our discussion. These are the text-books: 

FIRST year: Well’s Arithmetics', Euclid’s Elements', Burgersdicius’ 
Logick', Well’s Geography, Well’s Trigonometry, Newton’s Trigono¬ 
metry. 

SECOND year: Well’s Astronomy, Locke’s Human Understanding', 
De La Mire’s Conic Sections; Whiston’s Astronomy; Keill’s Introduc¬ 
tion; Cheyne’s Philosophic Principles; Rohault’s Physica. 

THIRD year: Burnet’s Theory with Keill’s Remarks; Whiston’s 
Theory with Keill’s Remarks; Well’s Chronology; Beveridge’s Chrono¬ 
logy; Whiteley’s Ethics; Pufendorff’s Law and Nature; Grotius’ 
De Jure Bellico. 

FOURTH year: Baronius’ Metaphysics; Newton’s Optics; yihis- 
ion’s, Physical Mathematics; Gregory’s Astronomy.^ 

It is undoubtedly a full-time University curriculum. Evidently 
Chemistry and Natural Sciences were taken in addition by those 
who were interested. It is obvious from the previous account 
that sufficient facilities were provided by both Universities for the 
study of this course and that students were not wanting. 

The statistical tables show that the numbers of students 
reached their lowest mark just after 1761. We will discuss the 
probable causes of this decrease later, but it is remarkable that it 
coincided with a definite change for the worse in the teaching of 
scientific subjects. The Universities were unfortunate in their 
selection of professors, although the Chairs were always occupied 
At Cambridge Edward Waring, Lucasian Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics, 1760-98; Anthony Shepherd, Plumian Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, 1760-96; Isaac Pennington,- Professor of 


1 Academics, ,877; also Social life at the Universities. 

the of University Smdies published in 1707 by Robert Green under 

the Greek title eyxwehnatSeta is very similar to Waterland’s curriculum. 
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Chemistry, 1773-93; Samuel Ogden, Professor of Geology, 1764- 
78—all failed to lecture on their subjects during that period. At 
Oxford Benjamin Wheeler, Sedleian Professor of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy, 1767-82; Thomas Hornsby, Savilian Professor of Astro¬ 
nomy, 1763-97; Humphrey Sibthorp, Professor of Botany, 1747- 83, 
also neglected their duties. Whereas in the first half of the century 
the professors were selected for their special knowledge of par¬ 
ticular subjects, after 1760 good theologians and classical scholars 
were appointed to scientific chairs as a means of reward rather 
than the promotion of science. Sometimes, contrary to probability, 
such appointments proved to be a success. Richard Watson, a 
divine and classical scholar, was appointed Professor of Chemistry 
at Cambridge in 1764. When appointed he knew nothing of 
Chemistr>^ However, he applied all his time and energy to the 
study of Chemistry, brought Hoffman, an experienced operator, 
over from Paris, and after two years’ work became a competent 
chemist himself and delivered courses of lectures. We have cases 
in the opposite direction as well. Thomas Rutherford successfully 
lectured on Natural Philosophy at St. John’s, Cambridge, in 
1743-8 and in 1756 was appointed a Regius Professor of Divinity 
as a result. It seems that professors were shifted from one chair to 
another according to seniority rather than special knowledge. At 
the back of this procedure was the opinion that a good man can 
apply his ability to any subject wth success. Within certain himts 
it is a sound policy, which is followed up even in the twentieth 
century, but in the eighteenth century it produced too many idle 
and incompetent professors. Yet it was not a conscious policy of 
neglect and the picture was not as black as it seems at first sight. 
Although the professors neglected their particular chairs, they 
often lectured on other subjects. Thomas Hornsby, Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford, for instance, successfully lectured on 
Natural Philosophy and his lectures were well attended although 
an additional fee was charged. As a rule, however, the professors 
had assistant lecturers, who performed their duties. .^Aony 
Shepherd at Cambridge, idle and incompetent himself, had two 
assistants from 1776—Brand and Metcalfe—who lecmred on 
Natural Philosophy with great success. George Atwood, Fellow ol 
Trinity, also deUvered a course in 1770 open to all students. 
Sibthorp at Oxford did not lecture, but Isaac Lyons lectured on 
Botany from 1764 to a class of sixty or more. We see that even at 
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this period of decline the sciences were not entirely neglected and 
there was no lack of students. That it was not a policy can be seen 
from the numbers of University publications. The following table 
gives the numbers of books published by Cambridge University 
Press during the eighteenth century: 


Books 

1701-10 

I7II-2O 

1721-30 

1731-40 

1741-50 

Theology, Classics, etc. 

119 

141 

109 

86 

108 

Mathematics and Sciences 

19 

13 

16 i 

14 

15 

Books 

1751-60 

1761-70 

1771-80 

1781-90 

1791-1800 

Theology, Classics, etc. 

103 

87 

129 

70 

95 

Mathematics and Sciences 

•5 

21 

12 

27 

3 > 


There was a constant supply of scientific books and the pecuhar 
fall in 1771-80 is evidently accidental as the previous decade (of 
general decline) showed an increase in scientific books. There 
was a notable increase at the end of the centmy. In conclusion we 
should mention that most of the critics of the Universities entered 
them in the second half of the century. Only Adam Smith entered 
Balliol in the forties, whilst Gibbon entered Magdalen in 1752, 
and Bentham and Knox were at Oxford in the sixties. They were 
evidently too much impressed by an influx of idle and wealthy 
students. 

Table IV in the first chapter gives the distribution of 494 out¬ 
standing scientists of the eighteenth century. It confirms our 
general conclusions. Oxford and Cambridge trained 34 per cent 
of all English pioneers of science in the eighteenth century. This 
percentage will be still more impressive if we deduct medicine and 
technology. Medical men were not trained at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. They either attended Edinburgh and Leyden or were 
trained in London hospitals. Even in the nineteen^ century the 
situation had not changed. A Quarterly Reviewer stated in 1827 
(P- 235) that ‘of all the physicians then practising in England 
(300 licentiates of the College of Physicians and numerous un¬ 
licensed country practitioners) about 100 had been educated at 
Oxford or Cambridge; while of the six thousand members of the 
College of Surgeons not six Jiad graduated at either of our 
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Universities’ (quoted by C. Wordsworth, op. cit.). After making 
the necessary calculations one arrived at the conclusion that 
about 8o per cent of 380 scientists (Chemistry, 34; Natural 
Philosophy, 180; Mathematics and Astronomy, 122; Archaeology 
and History, 44) were educated at Oxford and Cambridge. With 
this .final observation we can leave the t\vo Universities to fend 
for themselves. 


{b) DISSENTING ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS 

Since the publication of Irene Parker’s Dissenting Academies in 
1914, and M. Mcl^achlan’s English Education under the Test Acts in 
1931, the role of the Dissenting Academies as a modernising agency 
in English education has been generally accepted. However, both 
authors exaggerated the opposition and contrast between the 
Church system and the system of the Dissenters. We have just seen 
that both the old Grammar Schools and the two Universities 
participated in the general educational movement towards a more 
scientific curriculum and the Academies, therefore, did not present 
an isolated instance.^ AngHcan, Dissenting and secular bodies and 
institutions played an equally important role in this movement. 
We have pointed out before that modern education in the 
eighteenth century was the result of three converging influences: 
rehgious, intellectual and utilitarian. The Dissenters, as well as 
many Puritans within the Church, represented the rehgious 
motive for educational reform. The idea of propagatio fidei per 
scientia found many adherents among the Dissenters. The intel¬ 
lectual and utilitarian reasons were put into full motion by secular 
bodies and teachers before the Dissenting Academies accepted 
them wholeheartedly. It can even be said that the notable chanp 
in the curriculum and general atmosphere in the Academies in 
the middle of the eighteenth century was the result of the example 
and influence of secular institutions. We cannot, therefore, agree 
with Irene Parker that ‘without the story of the Dissenting 
Academies the history of education in England for those 140 
years (1660-1800) would indeed be a dull and barren record; as 
it is these academies prevent those years from being a reproach 
to us; for while other institutions were at a standstill they pro- 
IJ. Thomas in his M.A. thesis on Dissenting Academies (London, 1949) 
came to the same conclusion. 
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gressed, and it is therefore to them that the honour of furthering 
the development of educational opinion in this country belongs. 
There is no necessity for detracting anything from the honour of 
being progressive institutions, which the Dissenting Acadennes 
certainly were. Their contribution was ver>' valuable and im¬ 
portant, but it w'as not isolated in a ‘dull and barren’ eighteenth 
centuty^ On the contrary there were other vital influences which 
helped the Academies themselves to free their curriculum and 
methods from the narrow^ dogmas of Calvinism. We have only to 
look at Scotland, where at that time Calvinism was supreme 
and where intellectualism accompanied by the learning by heart 
of questions and answers w'ere the heritage of the original institu¬ 
tions of Cabin. Although the Cahinist tradition was essentially 
progressive it easily degenerated into narrow and intolerant dog¬ 
matism. It is only in England where other influences were at 
work in a free exchange of opinion that Calvinist Academies shed 
their original narrowmess and became progressive institutions. 
We have to emphasise again that as among the Anglicans so also 
among the Dissenters there were two currents: one traditional 
and dogmatic, and the other reformist and tolerant. And if the 
Dissenters after hesitation joined the reformist current in a body 
it was the result of rather clumsy attempts by the High Church 
party to enforce uniformity of behef and Church attendance. One 
of the important groups of Dissent, the Baptists, w'as averse to the 
new learning from comiction and only late in the century joined 
other Dissenters in promoting the reform. Among the Presby¬ 
terians and Independents the new learning found its most vigorous 
pioneers since the time of Hartlib and Petty, but they also included 
a group of strict Calvinists who for long maintained the so-called 
‘fundamentalist’ attitude. Not all Academies were as progressive 
as I. Parker seems to believe. In the middle of the century David 
Jennings, the principal of the Academy at 'Well Close Square, ex¬ 
pelled for heterodoxy two brothers, Thomas and John Wright, and 
the well-known Dissenting historian Joshua Toulmin escaped a 
similar fate simply by luck. It was only after the transfer of the 
Academy to Hoxton and the appointment of such broadminded 
Dissenters as Dr. Rees and Dr. Kippis that the attitude was 
changed. And it is well knowm that these two divines were strongly- 
influenced by secular scientific and political ideas of the time. 
Another Academy of that kind was founded by John Hubbard 
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(1692-1743) at Plaisterer’s Hall in Southwark in 1740. He was a 
strict Cahinist and imparted to his teaching that gloomy atmos¬ 
phere which constantly reminded one of possible condemnation. 
After his death the congregation invited Zephania Marryat (1685- 
1754), who started his ministry at Zoar Street in about 1705 and 
was well known in Southwark. In 1719 he published The Exalted 
Saviour and knew whole books of the Bible by heart (see the 
funeral oration by his pupil Thomas Towle). There is a certain 
confusion about his Christian name. In several sources he is 
alluded to as Zephania Marr^nt, D.D. There is a published sermon 
of Zacharias Marryat, D.D., in 1744. And the Edinburgh list of 
graduates states that Zecharia Marryat was awarded D.D. in 
1728. It seems that all three variations of the Christian name 
allude to the same man. He was so strictly Calvinist in his views 
that Joseph Priestley refused to attend his Academy and went to a 
more liberal Academy at Northampton, under Doddridge. A 
strict Cahinist atmosphere, however, did not prevent Thomas 
Marr>’at, 1730-92 {D.N.B.), a relative, who was trained for the 
Presbyterian ministry at that Academy, from changing his career; 
he became a well-known physician and lecturer on medicine and 
joined the radical Robin Hood Society. This case proves once 
more that secular influences helped the Dissenters to change their 
attitude. There was a close connection between Dissenting schools 
and secular Academies. As an example w'e shall point out the case 
of the Bristol School. In 1736 William Foot established his Dissent¬ 
ing school at St. Michael Hill in Bristol. Foot was educated at 
Taunton Academy and had Unitarian tendencies. In about 1750 
Foot offered to William Watts of Little Tower Street Academy, 
a definitely secular institution (see Chapter IV), to make his 
school a preparatory step for Watts’s Academy. His school was 
taken over in 1770 by John Prior Estlin, D.D. (Glasgow), 1747- 
1817 {D.N.B.), a Unitarian divine educated at Warrington 
Academy. Under Estlin the school grew into a successful institu¬ 
tion and educated many eminent men, not necessarily Dissenters. 
His son, John Bishop, a known surgeon, Richard Bnght, F.R.S., 
Sir Henry' Holland, John Cam Hobhouse, Sir James Stephen 
(D M.B. for all of them), were all educated by Estlin. According 
to Irene Parker (p. 101) the Academies of the first period (seven¬ 
teenth centur>J were theological and ‘classical’, i.e. used Latin 
as the medium of instruction. Gradually they started to employ 
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English (secular Academies and even the Universities employed 
English earUer) and became ‘classical-modern’. ‘During the 
second period’, she says, ‘there gradually strengthened the recog¬ 
nition of the fact—dimly seen by the ejected teachers—that the 
old aim of education in the Grammar Schools and the universities, 
to fit a man to become a clergyman—a clerk—was too narrow.’ 
It is quite true, but this recognition was not arrived at by the 
Calvinist divines unaided. Calvinism contained a seed of modern 
liberal education but it required a suitable environment to ger¬ 
minate and grow. The work of the Royal Society, the ideas of 
Locke, Shaftesbury and the Deists, the influence of Freemasonry, 
the ersmple of secular Academies and the economic consequences 
of the industrial revolution all contributed to the change among 
the Dissenters. Side by side with English influences we have to 
mention the Scottish^ and Dutch Universities where so many Dis¬ 
senting leaders were educated. The liberalising ideas of Boerhaave 
of Leyden and Hutchinson and Adam Smith of Scotland helped 
many Enghsh Dissenters to change their attitude. All these 
agencies produced among the Dissenters men like John Toland 
or David Wilhams, who became secularist, or divines like Joseph 
Priestley, Richard Price, Abraham Rees, Andrew Kippis, Joseph 
Towers and others, who without seceding from the body of Dissent 
worked in close alhance with the secularists. Finally, the intel¬ 
lectual and utilitarian reasons were accepted in addition to the 
original religious motive and the Academies entered the third 
period of their histor)^, the period dominated by the Warrington 
Academy. The factual story was brilliantly told both by hliss 
Parker and McLachlan, and the present author has repeated it 
twice {Educational Traditions in the English-speaking Countries and 
Comparative Education), There is no need to repeat it again. 

The relations between the Church and Dissent were not always 
embittered and hostile. From the very beginning, i.e. from the 
ill-fated Act of Uniformity of 1662, there was no unbridgeable 
gulf between the two opponents. The extremists of both parties 
fulminated against each other from their pulpits and in pamphlets, 
but the general attitude was tolerant on both sides. Often men 
changed sides without any feeling of betrayal. Many leading Dis¬ 
senters attended Grammar Schools and even Oxford and Cam- 

^ To show the close connection of the Dissenters with Scottish Univereities 
we give a list of Doctor’s degrees awarded to them in Scotland. See Appendix. 
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bridge, without taking the degree, and many dignitaries of the 
Church and Ministers of State received their education in Dis¬ 
senting Academies. At times, how'ever, intolerance would flare up 
and poison the atmosphere. The w'orst case ■was the famous sermon 
of Dr. Sacheverell on November 5, 1709, in which he denounced 
the Dissenting Academies as ‘Seminaries wherein atheism, deism, 
tritheism, socinianism with all the hellish principles of fanaticism, 
regicide and anarchy are openly professed and taught to corrupt 
and debauch the youth of the nation’. The outcome of this agita¬ 
tion was the Schism Act of 1714, that took aw'ay from Dissenting 
parents the liberty of educating their children according to their 
beliefs. Luckily for England the Act w'as immediately repealed 
on the accession of the Hanover House. Apart from this episode of 
intolerance the administration of the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
and the Five Mile Act of 1665 was on the whole moderate and 
their provisions were not rigidly enforced. About 150 ejected 
ministers and schoolmasters opened private schools and for years 
were left unmolested. For instance, Thomas Singleton, second 
master of Eton, after his ejection started a private school at 
Clerkenwell, Stepney, and had 300 boys in 1673-89. Samuel 
Shaw, an ejected minister, had 160 boys in a school at Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch in 1668. Thomas Goldham, vicar of Bunvash, Sussex, 
after ejection kept a school at Burwash right into the eighteenth 
century. Thomas Brancker, Fellow of Exeter, Oxford, was ex¬ 
pelled in 1662. A good mathematician, he opened a school at 
Macclesfield and kept it until his death in 1676. Edward Veal, 
M.A., Oxford, and Fellow of Trinity, Dublin, became a Dissenting 
minister and for a long time kept a Dissenting school at Dorchester 
in 1675-84 or longer. The cases of Adam Martindale and Hum¬ 
phrey Ditton have been mentioned before in this chapter. These 
examples, well known to the authorities, of men openly keeping 
schools for years could be multiplied and prove that the Test Acts 
were not strictly follow'ed by many bishops. The case of Isaac 
Gilling, 1662-1725 {D.N.B.), is more interesting. Son of a baker 
at Newton Abbot, he was educated at Taunton Dissenting 
Academy and became a Presbyterian minister and a classical 
scholar, and opened a large boarding-school at Newton Abbey 
which he kept from 1699 till 1712. At the height of the Sacheverell 
agitation he was warned by the local bishop and fled in disguise to 
evade arrest. After the accession of George I the Acts, though un- 
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repealed, were in fact disregarded both by the Government and 
by the Dissenters. The Academies introduced secular subjects and 
openly trained for all professions. The Church monopoly of 
classical education was frequently infringed by Dissenters, who 
kept many classical schools for long periods. In these conditions 
of greater freedom, without the necessity for changing the place 
every few years, the Academies and Dissenting schools could 
develop into well-organised institutions and could experiment 
with new subjects and new methods. We have mentioned that 
even in the seventeenth centur)’ Dissenting masters like Martin- 
dale, Brancker or Ditton taught mathematics. In the eighteenth 
century this tendency tow'ards scientific subjects has been more 
marked. John Horsley, 1685-1732 {D.N.B.), son of a tailor, was 
educated at Newcastle Grammar School and Edinburgh (.\I..A. 
1723). He became a Presbyterian minister at Morpeth and for 
many years kept a school there. Besides classics he taught natural 
philosophy. In 1731 he advertised in the Newcastle Courant a com¬ 
plete course of experimental philosophy to be delivered at Mor¬ 
peth. The lectures were published, but there is no copy in the 
British Museum. In 1730 he w'as elected F.R.S. Whilst teaching 
he accumulated an extensive scientific apparatus which was 
bought after his death by Dr. Caleb Rothersham for his Academy 
at Kendal. When Kendal Academy dissolved in 1752 the appar¬ 
atus was acquired by John Holt for Warrington Academy.^ An¬ 
other Dissenting scientist and F.R.S. was John Ward, 1679-1758 
{D.N.B.). Educated at the Academy of John Ker at Highgate and 
St. John s Square, Glerkenwell, he opened his own Academy at 
Tenter Alley, Moorfields,in 1710 and kept it for many years. In 
1720 he was appointed Professor of Rhetoric at Gresham College 
and became LL.D. Edinburgh in 1751. 

In the second half of the century Dissenting scientists took an 
active part in the secular movement of adult education. Many of 
them were elected Fellows of the Royal Society and lectured on 
natural philosophy in London and provincial towns (see Chapter 
VII). DLsenting schools and Academies in fact became unde¬ 
nominational and were attended by churchmen as well. Many 
of the students proceeded to Oxford and Cambridge. We shall give 
here some of the better-known Dissenting schools, during this 

broken remains 

sail preserved m Dr. Williams’s Librarv. 
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period. Perhaps the most popular was the school at Palgrave, 
Suffolk, which was kept for eleven years by the Barbaulds. Rev. 
Rochemont Barbauld, of French origin, was educated at Warring¬ 
ton Academy and there met Anna Letitia, daughter of Dr. John 
Aikin, one of the leading Dissenters. Anna Letitia was educated 
by her father and belonged to the circle of outstanding women at 
the end of the century. Barbauld married Anna Letitia and 
together they started their educational experiment at Palgrave. 
They had an assistant—Dr. Philips. The school was popular and 
successful and many of its pupils proceeded to Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge and some were included in the D.N.B. Another school con¬ 
nected with Warrington Academy was kept by Ralph Harrison 
in 1774-86, who became minister at Cross Chapel in Manchester 
after being educated at Warrington. Among his pupils were 
William Henry, M.D., a Copley Medallist, and three sons of the 
Marquess of Waterford (De La Poer). Harrison was appointed a 
lecturer to the undenominational Manchester New College in 
1786. A flourishing boarding-school was kept at Hackney by the 
Reverend James Pickburnin 1770-1800. He published his sermons 
in Southwark in 1776 and later a Latin Grammar (1789) and 
English Grammar (1798). Students were sent to both universities. 
Two, William Maltby and Samuel Rogers, are in D.N.B. Maltby 
went to Cambridge, but as a Dissenter did not take the degree. 
The well-known historian, Joshua Toulmin, D.D., 1740-1815 
[D.N.B.), also was a schoolmaster. His Historical View of the State 
of the Protestant Dissenters in England (1814) is one of the main 
sources for the history of the Academies. He was educated at St. 
Paul’s and the Academy of David Jennings at Well Close Square. 
He developed his Arian and Socinian views too late for Jennings 
to expel him. At Taunton he kept a school from 1765 till 1791. 
In that year he was attacked by mobs for his radical opinions in 
politics and religion and had to close his school. He was awarded 
D.D. by Harvard in 1794. Another Dissenting historian and school¬ 
master was John Whitehead, 1740-1805 [D.N.B.), the author of 
the Life of Wesley. He joined the Quakers in London and kept for 
them a large boarding-school at Wandsworth. Later he went to 
Leyden and graduated M.D. in 1780. He pubUshed many books 
on philosophy, natural science, medicine and theology and later 
became one of the leading Methodists. 

The school of the longest duration was the one kept by the two 
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Worsleys. John W^orsley, a Dissenting schoolmaster, had a classical 
school at Hertford from 1717 till his death in 1767. John Howard, 
1726-90 {D.N.B.), was eclucated under him for seven years and 
then proceeded to the Dissenting Academy at Newington Green, 
After 1767 John Worsley, junior, took his father’s school and con¬ 
tinued it till 1797 when he resigned, and he died in 1807. The 
second Worsley was a well-known classical scholar and published a 
Latin Grammar in 1771. John Kentish {D.N.B.) was educated 
under him and proceeded to the Daventry Academy. The son ol 
John Worsley, junior, Israel Worsley, 1768-1836, educated by his 
father, was a well-known Unitarian minister and had a school for 
Dissenters at Dunkirk in France. 

Stephen Addington, D.D., 1729-96 {D.N.B.), a well-known in¬ 
dependent minister, was educated under Dr. Doddridge at North¬ 
ampton Academy. In 1758 he settled at Market Harborough and 
on the removal of Dr. John Aikin to Warrington began to take 
pupils to board. He kept his school till 1781, when he removed 
to London and became tutor in the Mile End Dissenting Academy. 
Addington published text-books on arithmetic, geography and 
Greek grammar. We know several pupils of his. Samuel Parkes 
(D.N.B.), chemist and zealous Unitarian, entered his school in 
1771. Thomas Wright Hill (D.N.B.), schoolmaster and steno¬ 
grapher, was at his school for a few years. He was the father of 
Sir Rowland Hill, the famous reforming schoolmaster of Hazel¬ 
wood. Elisear Cogan (see below) also received his classical train¬ 
ing under Addington. 

As mentioned before the Baptists did not take part in the 
development of Dissenting Academies. The first Baptist Academy 
at Bristol was founded at the very end of the century. They 
objected both to the old and the new learning and believed in the 
‘inner light’ as a qualification for the ministry. But there were 
individual Baptists who valued learning and who undertook the 
difficult task of persuading their community to change their 
attitude. The pioneer in this respect was John Collet Ryland, 
1723-92 (D.N.B.), who introduced the study of sciences and 
‘poHte learning’ among the Baptists. He established his Academy 
at first at Warwick in 1750. In 1759 it was moved to Northampton 
and in 1785 to Enfield, where it grew to a considerable institution 
and flourished tiU the end of the century. As assistant masters 
Ryland had his son John, who later became the President of the 
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Baptist College at Bristol, his son-in-law, John Clarke, and Wells. 
Clarke taught literary' subjects and Wells science and mathematics. 
The curriculum included English, Latin, Greek, French, Arith¬ 
metic, Geography, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, 
Astronomy, History and Drawing. Ryland introduced the use of 
cards in all school subjects. He organised excursions for the boys 
to collect plants for herbariums. On historical anniversaries there 
were performances connected with the event and on Guy Fawkes’ 
day a court was held, counsel w'as heard and the judge, Ryland 
himself, would pronounce sentence. Among his pupils at North¬ 
ampton two are mentioned in the D.JV.R.—Samuel Baxter and 
Robert Gall. At Northampton the number of boarders was about 
ninety, at Enfield many more. 

We shall finish our record of Dissenting schools by an example 
which belongs more to the nineteenth century' than the eighteenth. 
It shows how gradually the Dissenters became an integral part of 
the nation and had no more reasons to guard jealously their dis¬ 
tinctive tradition. They joined forces with other progressive groups 
in promoting reforms in the nineteenth century. 

Eliaser Cogan (1762-1855) (see Memoirs of E. Cogan, published 
in 1855), son of a medical practitioner, from Market Harborough, 
proceeded to the Daventry Academy. For a time he remained at 
Daventry as a lecturer, but later became a Dissenting minister at 
Cirencester. He started a classical school in 1792 and had to 
publish a special defence of classical education to persuade his 
co-religionists to send their sons to a classical school. In 1802 he 
moved his school to Walthamstow, Essex, where he had between 
sixty and seventy pupils. At this time the disabling acts were re¬ 
pealed and he could openly prepare his pupils for Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge many of whom proceeded to one or the other. He was a 
distin^ished Greek scholar and published many works on the 
subject. He retired from teaching in 1828 and spent the rest of his 
life in study at home. The curriculum of his school was modelled 
on that of the Great Public Schools, with which he competed 
quite successfully, but the methods and discipline were his own 
and such features' as bullying and corporal punishment were 

absent from his school. _ 

Now we have to study schools and institutions which were tree 

from religious control and which formed the main current oi 
modern education in the eighteenth century. 



CHAPTER III 


PRIVATE ACADEMIES 

The tables in Chapter I show that private schools played an im¬ 
portant role in the formation of the intellectual elite of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. About lo per cent of all eases in D.N.B. were 
educated in them. If we take all students the percentage will rise 
to about 20. It is difficult to classify private schools into various 
groups. Very few of them published a detailed curriculum of 
studies. Secondly, the dividing line between vocational or tech¬ 
nical private schools and classical or private Grammar Schools 
was not sharply defined. A school with an official title of a Naval 
Academy sometimes taught classics as well and occasionally sent 
a student to Oxford or Cambridge. On the other hand a classical 
school, preparing students for the two Universities, sometimes had 
teachers of Navigation and Merchants’ Accounts and prepared 
directly for the Navy or business. As we have seen in Chapter II 
even the foundation Grammar Schools in some cases crossed the 
dividing line. 

The private schools of the eighteenth century were usually 
established in opposition to the old Grammar Schools and derived 
their tradition from other sources. Even the classical private 
schools tried to break away from the rigidity of old foundations 
and introduced new subjects and new methods. In spite of many 
border-line cases the two groups of private schools—the classical 
and the modern—may be distinguished by two features besides 
their curriculum. The modern private schools with a stress on 
mathematics and technical-vocational subjects were usually called 
Academies and their masters in the majority of cases had no 
University degree and were laymen. The classical schools very 
seldom used the term ‘Academy’ and their masters almost invari¬ 
ably were ordained priests of the Church of England. ‘Academy’ as 
a term for an educational institution derives its origin from Plato’s 
school in Athens, and was usually connected with higher studies 
of an ‘academic’ content. The Platonic Academies of the fifteenth 
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and sixteenth centuries were institutions of scientific research. At 
the end of the sixteenth and in the seventeenth centuries the name 
Academy was adopted by the new vocational schools for the nobi¬ 
lity. These so-called ‘courtly Academies’ in distinction from the 
Universities purported to prepare the noble youth for his pro¬ 
fession as a courtier and soldier and introduced military subjects, 
mathematics, physical training and accomplishments. They flour¬ 
ished in Germany and France and found favour among EngUsh 
courtiers. There were several attempts at establishing them in 
England, the most notable the ‘Museum Minervae’ of 1636. 
Owing to the Civil War this institution was closed in 1642. It 
appears that the first of these Academies in England which had a 
successful career was the school established in 1649 by a Belgian, 
Sir Balthazar Gerbier, in London. He was a native of Antwerp, 
bom in 1592 and died in 1667. The curriculum of his school in¬ 
cluded Enghsh, French, mathematics, natural philosophy, miUtary 
subjects, physical training and accomplishments. The tradition 
of these ‘courtly Academies’ formed the main source of the private 
Academies of the eighteenth century. Another source which influ¬ 
enced the curriculum and methods of the private Academies was 
the Royal Society. Founded in 1662 it greatly promoted the 
advance of experimental science and the inventions of scientific 
instruments. Several Fellows of the Royal Society were masters of 


private Academies and such influential Fellows as Newton and 
Desaguiliers were personally connected with some of them. The 
Dissenting Academies of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries can hardly be taken as a third source. They 
were mainly theological schools in the beriming with Latin as 
the medium of instruction and only in the middle of the eighteenth 
century fully developed the scientific side. But at that time the 
private Academies had an established tradition and accepted 
experimental methods. The range of subjects was very wde and 
included all branches of contemporary knowledge and art. 1 he 
subjects taught could be divided into four main groups; (i) Liter¬ 
ary' (2) Mathematics and Science, (3) Vocational and Techmcal, 
and 4) Accomplishments and Physical Training. The first group 
included: English, Latin, Greek, French, other foreign lan^ages, 
History, Philosophy. The second group: Anthmetic, Algebra 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Calculus, Astronomy, Geography an 
Katuxal Philosophy (mainly Physics). The third group: aU 
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branches of Navigation, all branches of Military Science, branches 
of Engineering, Shipbuilding, and Architecture and Merchants’ 
Accounts and other Commercial subjects, in some cases Agricul¬ 
ture. The fourth group: Drawing, Painting, Music, Dancing, 
Fencing, Gymnastics, Riding and Sport. Dramatic performances 
should be added to this group. It is evident from this list that it 
was impossible for any single pupil to study all these subjects. In 
actual practice the pupils were divided into groups: (a) those who 
desired to enter one of the Universities, (d) those preparing for the 
Navy and Mercantile Marine, (c) for the Army, (d) for business 
and Law clerks, and (e) for some technical profession.^ All groups 
would study English, Arithmetic, Geography, Geometry, History; 
most of the pupils would take French and Drawing and all would 
participate in Sports. Then the pupils would differentiate into 
five ‘streams’: (a) the Grammar School with Latin, Greek and 
Philosophy; (i>) the Naval School—Navigadon, Astronomy, and 
all branches of Mathematics; (c) the Military School—Fortifica¬ 
tions, Gunnery, etc., Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; (d) the 
Commercial School—Merchants’ Accounts, Shorthand, Com¬ 
mercial Arithmetic and Correspondence and Legal Practice; (^) 
the Technical School Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Sur¬ 
veying, Gauging, Architecture, Ship-building, etc. The pupils, 
however, could select in addition any subject from another ‘stream’ 
and painting, music, dancing, riding and fencing. These Academies 
were in fact the ‘comprehensive’ secondary schools with a common 
core and selective subjects which are now, after the Act of 1944, 
so widely discussed in educational circles. Not all Academies in¬ 
cluded all five ‘streams’; in our Table, only two—Tower Street 
and Islington. Five Academies had four ‘streams’ in various com¬ 
binations: Soho (Grammar, Naval, Commercial, Technical and 
line ^ts); York (Grammar, Naval, Military, Commercial); 
Lancashire (Grammar, Naval, Commercial, Technical); Bristol 
(Naval, Military, Commercial, Technical); Wapping (Naval 
Mihta^, Commercial, Technical). Most of the Academies had 
only three streams and some were purely Naval or Military 
bchools.^ The Table on page 67 gives particulars for twenty-eight 
acadeimes. From the Table we see that these ‘streams’ were Lt 
narrowly vocational but combined a liberal education with tech- 
mca traimng. One-stream Academies give a clear example of such 
^ In some Academies Fine Arts formed a special group. 


N.T.E. 
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combinations. The Naval Academy at Chelsea included English, 
Latin, French, History, Geography, Dancing and Drawing, be¬ 
sides Mathematics and Navigation. The Military Academy at 
Little Chelsea—English, French, History, Geography, Natural 
Philosophy, Dancing and Drawing, in addition to Mathematics 
and Mihtaiy^ Subjects. Even the Commercial and Technical 
‘streams’ in larger Academies included general subjects and only 
the mathematical-technical Academies of Lambeth, Chelsea, 


^Vapping and Southwark, Deptford and Stroud lacked the liter¬ 
ary- side. Many masters of private Academies definitely stated that 
their aim was to produce business-men and technicians with a 
broad culture based on liberal education. Martin Clare, the rnaster 
of Soho Academy, included Latin and French for the training of 
merchantmen, because the ‘business man needs liberal education 
as a basis for'his vocation’. John Rule, of IsUngton, wanted to 
‘form gentleman, scholar and the man of business’ as the arm of 
his ^cademv. ^Villiam Milns, master of the City Commercial 
School wanted to combine ‘Literary with Commercial, Mathe¬ 
matical and Philosophical education’. Classical languages were 
fullv appreciated as a source of liberal education, but the methods 
of the old Grammar Schools were severely criticised and the loss 
of time spent on learning by heart unnecessary’ rules and ^amples 
was the main objection to the foundation schools. All pnvate 
Academies claimed the use of‘new methods’ in learmng language 
which brought quicker and better results. Another claim, which 
seems to be substantiated, was the absence of‘wastage , a common 
feature of most Grammar Schools whether old or iiew. The sub¬ 
jects taught and the rate of progress were always adapted to 
iptitudes and inclinations’ of individual pupils. It seems that m 
most Academies the rigid ‘forms’ w’ith 

to form were unknown, as the abler and older pupds ex¬ 
pected to cover the ground in a few months. In the Academy of 
l:ah however, the whole course lasted ten years and the proino- 
,ion was evidenilv annual. But this Academy was exceptional m 

many respects and took boys at the who 

\c'idcmies catered for ages twelve to eighteen and for adults, who 
Z uchniol only. The and Ae eqmj. 

Th lZa,„nL exiensive apparatus for 

playing grounds, etc.; others tvere evidently small schools 
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limited scientific apparatus. Most ofthe Academies were boarding- 
schools, although they accepted day students as well. Mathe¬ 
matical Schools, on the contrary, were usually day and evening 
institutions. Endently a kind of house system was in use as in some 
cases it was stated that the headmaster boarded only sk or seven 


pupils and the rest were distributed in several houses. The masters 
were a heterogeneous crowd. A few were University graduates and 
even ordained priests, such as Dr. C. Barwis, of Soho Academy, 
Rev. John Malham, of Plymouth Dock Academy, Dr. John 
Harris, of Amen Corner, or Rev. James Barclay, of Tottenham 
Academy. Some were well-known scientists and Fellows of the 
Royal Society, as for instance James Stirling, Archibald Patoun, 
John Harris, Peter Newcome, Martin Clare, Thomas Haselden, 
John Seally, Robert Hamilton or Charles Hutton. The great 
majority were ‘Teachers of Mathematics’ \vith no University 
training, mostly self-made men who acquired their knowledge 
and experience by attending courses in private Academies or 
private reading, and often started their careers by giving private 
lessons. Four were retired naval officers, one a military man and 
one a merchant. As a group they were able and efficient teachers 
who must be considered as pioneers of modem education. Of 
144 Head and .Assistant Masters of private Academies, whose 
careers we could check, 30 (9 Scottish) were University graduates, 
mostly laymen, only 10 were ordained pnests, 12 were F.R.b., 
07 Teachers of Mathematics, and 6 others. In addition to these 
masters who taught literar>' and scientific subjects, there were 
manv special teachers of languages, calligraphy, drawing and 
painting, music, physical training and fencing, etc. But whatever 
their previous training, they shared the opposition to the old 
Grammar Schools and in their teaching used new methods based 
on experiment and actual practice. From text-boob on vanous 
subjects published by most of them, and from the descnption of 
some of the Academies, it is eNddent that their methods were not 
‘bookish’ but practical and whenever possible approximated to an 
actual situation of business or techmeal vocation. It was tme not 
only of vocational and technical training; the same wer 

applied in teaching mathematics and languages. The direct 
m^effiod in languages was known to them and was used e%en in 
teaching Latin. That the education imparted in these insUtutions 
was of ffigh quaUty is proved by the large number of alumm who 
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attained a national reputation and were included in the D.N.B. 
Hundreds of less-known men proceeded from private Academies 
to the Universities or to the Navy and Army and technical 
occupations. 

The chronology of the Academies is not very exact, most of 
the dates are approximate. It seems that the earliest of the 
Academies was kept by Mr. Meure at Soho Square as he sent a 
student to Cambridge in 1691. It is possible that Clare’s Soho 
Academy was connected with Meure’s. Of the early eighteenth 
century Academies we have information about eleven: (i) Soho 
(Meure)—i69o(?)-i705(?); (2) Hackney—1685-1820; (3) Amen 
Comer—1702-15; (4) Southwark—1710-50; (5) Little Tower 
Street—1715-60; (6) Soho (Clare)—1717-1801; (7) Bideford— 
1720-60; (8) Wapping (Kelly)—1720-30; (9) Wapping (Hasel- 
den)—1720-60; (10) Crathorn, Yorks.—1730; and (ii) York— 
1740-70. All the remaining Academies were founded in the fifties 
or sixties, or even later. In the eighties and nineties their numbers 
grew rapidly and reached about 200 for the whole country. About 
two-thirds of the known Academies were in London and its 
environs, the rest were distributed more or less evenly throughout 
the country. The social composition of pupils was much more 
democratic than in public Grammar Schools. Such Academies as 
Hackney, which was the nursery of the aristocracy and the upper 
middle class, were exceptions. Most of the Academies catered for 
the lower middle class (teachers, artists, merchants, farmers) and 
^craftsmen. The fees were moderate and poor students with proved 
ability were trained gratis. 

In the following description of individual Academies we have 
divided them into three groups. In this chapter we include the 
Academies at Hackney, Kensington, Bath and Ewell. These insti¬ 
tutions were mainly general secondary schools of literary-scientific 
education with an opportunity of studying some vocational sub¬ 
jects for those pupils who wished it. They were boarding-schools 
with a well-organised system and catered mostly for the upper 
middle class. Most of their alumni were gentlemen of means and 
many continued their education in the two Universities. In 
Chapter IV we include the Academies at Little Tower Street 
Soho, Islington, York and Lancashire. These five institutions 
could be called ‘comprehensive’ or ‘multilateral’ schools which 
ad both the general (Grammar) and vocational-technical 
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streams. In Chapter V we include the Academies which were 
mainly vocational-technical, preparing for the Navy, Army, busi¬ 
ness or technical vocations. Both the ‘multilateral’ and technical 
Academies were more democratic than the first group and besides 
full-board students had day students, mostly craftsmen and 
students of lower middle-class groups. 


HACKNEY ACADEMY 


Hackney Academy was the oldest, the largest and the most 
fashionable of all private schools of the eighteenth centuiy. It had 
an uninterrupted existence at the same place for about 140 years, 
which rarely happened among private schools. It is all the more 
astonishing that so little is kno\\m about it and the information 
had to be collected from many sources. We could not find a single 
prospectus or advertisement of this Academy in the bibliography 
of the eighteenth century^, whilst many lesser schools are repre¬ 
sented by several publications. It was founded by Benjamin Mor- 
land in about 1685 and was discontinued in 1820. During the 
eighteenth century it was owned by three generations of the New- 
come family, which produced many outstanding teachers and 
clergyTnen. In the beginmng of the seventeenth century Stephen 
Newcome ^vas rector of Caldicote. Of his six sons, two Robert, the 


eldest, and Heniy^, 1627-79 [D.M.B .)—were both schoolmasters. 
Robert for a time was a schoolmaster at Caldicote before he suc¬ 
ceeded his father as rector. Heniy'^ was at school under his brother ^ 
and later became a schoolmaster at Congleton. During the Civil 
War Henry-joined the Commonwealth party and became Presby¬ 
terian minister at Manchester. He was a well-known Puritan and 
his Diary^ and Autobiography are first-hand sources for the study 
of that period. Whilst in Manchester Henry Newcome was a 
recognised leader of the Puritans and played an important part 
in promoting modern education in Manchester Grammar School. 
His wife was a nurse and a midwife. Although his son Peter con¬ 
formed and became an Anglican priest, Puritan sympathies and 
scientific interests were evident in the Newcome fa^y through- 
out the eighteenth century. In September, .703, his son Peter 
i6'^6-i7s8 (D.N.B.), was appointed vicar of Hackney. At mat 
time Hackney Academy was already a flourishing school under 
Beniamin Morland. Morland had an usher James reenwoo , 
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who published in 1711 yin Essay towards a practical English Grammar. 
In the introduction Greenwood says that Benjamin Morland 
would have done the work much better. Nevertheless his Grammar 
was commended by many professors of his time. In 1712 the 
Bellum Grammaticale was published as ‘a letter to the learned and 
ingenious whilom assistant to the learned Benjamin Morland of 
Hackney’, in which Greenwood’s Grammar was criticised in detail 
more or less favourably. In 1713 Greenwood published The 
London Vocabulary, a kind of adapted ‘Orbis Pictus’ of Comenius. 
In 1711 Greenwood left Hackney and started his own classical 
school at Woodford, Essex. Here he remained till 1721 when his 
old headmaster, B. Morland, was appointed the Highmaster of 
St. Paul’s and invited Greenwood to the post of Surmaster, which 
he kept until his death in 1737. Peter Newcome, the vicar, and 
B. Morland, the master, were on friendly terms and Henry New- 
come, Peter’s son, attended Morland’s school. He proceeded to 
Gambridge in 1706, and received his M.A. in 1713. He returned 
to Hackney, married Morland’s daughter Lydia in 1714 and 
became his assistant master. When Morland moved to St. Paul’s 
in 1721, Henry Newcome inherited the Hackney Academy and 
thus started the dynasty of Newcomes, w'hose name was associated 
with the Academy throughout the eighteenth century. Henry 
received LL.D. from Cambridge and is always alluded to in con¬ 
temporary sources as Dr. Newcome. Even his sons and grandson 
were sometimes called by tradition Dr. Newcome, although they 
had no doctor’s degree. He was followed by his two sons Peter and 
Henry and his grandson Richard, who in 1803 resigned the 
Academy to Rev. T. C. Heathcote, D.D., who belonged to a 
family closely connected with the Newcomes. Thus J. Heathcote 
helped Peter Newcome, vicar of Shenley, to deliver lectures at 
St, Paul’s and Sir Gilbert Heathcote gave Peter Newcome the 
rectory of Pitsea. Dr. Heathcote kept the Academy until 1820 
when, as we know, the old school house with the adjacent fields 
was sold to the projectors of the London Orphan Society which 
founded the Asylum in 1820. The chapel of the Society was 
erected on the old cricket field of the Academy. Robinson in his 
History of Hackney says about the school: Tt was an extensive build¬ 
ing at Clapton, where the London Asylum is now, with every 
accommodation suited to its object. . . . There is a large print of 
the back front of the School and play ground by R. Reeve.’ Thus 
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the Academy existed for 135 years and we know that the New- 
comes made a fortune out of the school as it was the nursery of 
the rich Whiggish aristocracy for many decades. The Gentleman's 
Magazine (1851, p. 88), mentioning the death of the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Claudius Hunter, says that he was educated ‘at Newcome’s 
School at Hackney, then a seminary of much celebrity, patronised 
by representatives of the noble houses of Grafton, Devonshire, 
Essex and many other famiUes of consequence and distinction’. 
We know that besides the Dukes of Grafton (Fitzroys), Dukes of 
Devonshire (Cavendishes), Earls of Essex (Capels), the families of 
Earls of Greys, Earls of Yorke and Whinyates (Bts.) also sent 
their sons to Hackney Academy to be prepared for Cambridge or 
the Navy and Army (a proof that some titled families avoided 
Eton). In a special list we give the names of the alumni of the 
Academy that we could gather from D.N.B. and Cambridge ad¬ 
mission registers. We could not get a detailed curriculum^ or other 
particulars of the inner life of the Academy. From indirect evi¬ 
dence we know that the age of entrance was from seven years to 
t^velve. Those who were destined for the Army and Navy usually 
left the school at fourteen, those who proceeded to Cambridge 
or Oxford remained till sixteen or seventeen. The post-primary 
course lasted for the six years from ten to sixteen. The subjects 
taught included all four groups; (i) Literary (English, Latm, 
Greek, French and possibly History), (2) Mathematics and 
Sciences, (3) Vocational (Army and Navy), and (4) Dancing, 
Drawing, Music and Physical Training. They had excursions for 
the study of natural history, as we know that the well-known 
botanist, Aylmer Lambert, developed his taste for collecting and 
botany at Hackney. Sports were cultivated; both football and 
cricket were popular and there was a cricket field adjacent to the 
school. A special feature of the Academy which atvacted much 
attention in contemporary society was the theatncal perform¬ 
ances. According to Robinson [History of Hackney) dramatic per¬ 
formances ‘were exhibited every third year’ In the twenties Jo n 
Hoadley, the author, distinguished Wmself by his ^ 

the part of Phocyas in J. Hughes’s Siege of Damasm.lni’j^i th 
pupils performed one of Terrence’s plays, in which the young 
Earl of Euston (Augustus Henry 

father the Duke of Grafton, was one of the audience. Rob 
also gives particulars about the performance oi Siege of Damascus 
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in March, 1764. A great number of the nobility and gentry were 
present. There were upwards of one hundred gentiemen’s coaches 
on the occasion. The characters were performed by the following 
pupils: Eumenes—Lord Harrington; Eudonia—Master Nugent; 
Herbis—Master Lock; Phocyas—Master Leaves; Arlamon— 
Lord R. Cavendish; Sergius—Master Burgoine; Caled—Master 
Newcome; Abudah—Master Johnson; Duran—Master Hutchi¬ 
son. The dresses were elegant and the scenes and music very good. 
Later, according to Robinson, the dramatic representations ha\ang 
been discontinued, speeches were substituted in their turn. This 
change evidently occurred in the nineties as we know that in the 
eighties James Plumtre, nephew of the fourth headmaster, took 
part in the amateur theatricals. 

There were many assistant masters, but we know only two 
names: Graham in 1772-4 and Belsham in 1795-9. 

We append here the family tree of the Newcomes and short 
biographies of the six headmasters and those members of the 
Newcome family who were educated at Hackney. 

HEADMASTERS OF HACKNEY ACADEMY 

1. BENJAMIN MORLAND. Bom at Hitchin, Herts., in 1657, son 
of Martin, minister of Weld, Hants. Admitted pensioner at Jesus, 
Cambridge, in 1676. No data about his graduation. F.R.S. in 
1707. At Hackney i685(?)-i72i. Highmaster of St. Paul’s 1721- 
33, when he died at Hackney. In Sloane MSS. there is an original 
letter of B. Morland to Sir Hans Sloane. Probably the author of 
the Latin epigram in the Preces. Left two maiden daughters, 
besides Lydia. 

2. HENRY NEWCOME. Bom in 1689. Son of Peter, vicar of 
Hackney. Educated under Morland. Matriculated at Queens’, 
Cambridge, in 1706. B.A. 1709. M.A. 1713. LL.D. (Cambridge, 
no date). Married Morland’s daughter Lydia in 1714, who died 
in 1730* Married second time Anne Yalden. From 1714 assistant 
of Morland. Headmaster 1721-56, when he died. Left each of 
his children £j,ooo. 

3- peter newcome. Bom 1715) son of Henry and Lydia. 
Matriculated at Queens’, Cambridge, in 1732. B.A. 1734. M.A. 
1738. F.R.S. 1742* Carried on his father’s school for three years, 
but after succeeding to family property resigned. Educated at 
Hackney. Died in 1779. 



Stephen Newcome, 
Rector of Caldicote, 
Cambridge. M.A. i( 




4 - HENRY NEWCOME. Bom in 1 / 33 , of Henry and Anne. 
Educated at Hackney. Matriculated at Queens’, Cambridge, in 
1751. B.A. 1755. M.A. 1758. Married Mary Maudsley in 1759, 
and succeeded his brother Peter as Headmaster, probably in 1759. 
Died about 1787. 

5 . RICH. 4 RD NEWCOME. Bom in i76o(?), son of Henry and 
Mary. Matriculated at Queens’, Cambridge, in i78o(?). B.A. 
1783. M.A. 1786. Succeeded his father in about 1787. Educated 
at Hackney. Resigned the Academy to Heathcote in 1803. 

6. CHARLES THOMAS HEATHCOTE. Bom in 1 768. Educated at 
Charterhouse. Cambridge. B.A. 1789. M.A. 1792. D.D. 1805. 
Rector of Little Wigborough, Essex, 1814-20. Headmaster 1803- 
1820, when he died. 

Other members of NcNvcome family educated at Hackney 
Academy: 

1. RICHARD, son of Peter, vicar of Hackney, 1701-69. Matri¬ 
culated Queens’, Cambridge, 1718. B.A. 1721. M.A. 1725. D.D. 
1746. Bishop of St. Asaph. 

2. PETER, son of Peter, Rector of Shenley. 1727-97. Matricu¬ 
lated Queens’, Cambridge, 1743. LL.B. 1750. Vicar of Shenley. 
Special article in D.N.B. 

3. HENRY, his brother. B.A. Queens’, Cambridge, 1750. M..\. 
1754. Vicar of Cresford, Denbigh, 1764-1803, when he died. 

4. ROBERT PLUMTRE, 1 725-88, married Anne, daughter of 
Henry, the second Headmaster. B.A., Queens’, Cambridge, 1744. 
M.A. 1748. D.D. 1761. President of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
Special article in D.N.B. 

5. JAMES PLUMTRE, son of Robert and Anne. 1770-1832. 
B.A., Queens’, Cambridge, 1792. M.A. 1795. Special article in 
D.N.B. 

6 BENJAMIN, son of Henry, the second master. Matriculated 
Queens’, Cambridge, 1734. B.A. 1738. M.A. 1741. D.D. 1751, 
Dean of Rochester 1767-75, when he died. 

7. WILLIAM, son of William, Archbishop of Armagh, 1729- 
1800 (see D.N.B.). B.A., Oxford, 1799. M.A. 1802. 

8. THOMAS, son of Henry, vicar of Shenley, B.A., Queens’, 

Cambridge, 1799. ’ 

9. RICHARD, his brother. B.A., Queens’, Cambridge, 1800 
M.A. 1804. 
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10 . JOHN, son of Henry, the fourth Headmaster. Matriculated 
Oxford, 1787. B.A. 1791. M.A. 1795. 

11. GEORGE WILLIAM, SOU of Benjamin, Dean of Rochester. 
Matriculated Oriel, Oxford, in 1789, aged sixteen. 


ALUMNI OF HACKNEY IN ‘D.N.B.’ 

1. BENJAMIN HOADLEY, 1706-57, Cambridge. F.R.S. 

2 . JOHN HOADLEY, 1711-76, Cambridge. 

3. PHILIP YORKE, Earl of Hardwicke, 1720-90, Cambridge. 
F.R.S. 

4. JOSEPH YORKE, Baron Dover, 1724-92. 

5. CHARLES YORKE, Lord Chancellor, 1722-70, Cambridge. 
F.R.S. 

6. HENRY TAYLOR, 1711-85, Cambridge. 

7. BENJAMIN VAUGHAN, 1751-1835, Warrington Academy. 

F.R.S. 

8. WILLIAM VAUGHAN, 1752-1850, Wanington Academy. 
F.R.S. 

9. AYLMER BOURNE LAMBERT, 1761-1842, Oxford. F.R.S. 

10. PETER PAYNE, 1763-1843, Cambridge. 

11. HENRY CAVENDISH, 1731-1810, Cambridge. F.R.S. 

12. SIR LUMLEY SKEFFINGTON, 1771-1850. 

13. SIR CLAUDIUS HUNTER, 1775-1851, Switzerland. 

14. SIR EDWARD WHINYATES, 1782- 1 865, Army. 

15. AUGUSTUS HENRY FITZROY, Duke of Grafton, 1735- 
1811, Cambridge. 

16. LORD JOHN CAVENDISH, 1732-1796, Cambridge. 

17. WILLIAM DADE, 1740-1790, Cambridge. F.S.A. 

18. WILLIAM CLUBB, 1745-1814, Cambridge, 

19. LORD CHARLES FITZROY, 1764-1830, Cambridge. 

20 . JAMES YORKE, 1728-1808, Cambridge. 

21. JOHN YORKE, Cambridge. 

22. MONTAGUE BURGOYNE, i 750 “^^ 3 ®> Cambridge. 

Adding four members of the Newcome family, we know of 26 
alumni of Hackney mentioned in the DMM. Some of the dumm 
played an important role in the life of the country although their 
names are not included in the D.N.B. For instance we know that 
two brothers of Sir Edward Whinyates, the weU-known general. 
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were educated at Hackney and prepared for the Nav>'—Thomas 
Whinyates, bom 1783, who became later an Admiral, and George 
Whinyates, born 1780, a naval officer. Among the names of 
Hackney alumni who proceeded to Cambridge or Oxford we find 
many dignitaries of lie Church, Members of Parliament and 
members of all professions. It is impossible to give a complete list 
of former pupils of Hackney who were admitted to the two 
Universities. The admission books for Oxford Colleges are not 
published and only half of Cambridge Colleges have published 
theirs. We give the names of six Cambridge Colleges in the 
Appendix. 


KENSINGTON ACADEMY 


This Academy was founded by James Elphinston in 1763 at 
Kensington. He resigned the Headmastership in 1776, but there 
is no information about his successor, although the Academy 
definitely existed for a long time after his retirement. We could 
find only one of its alumni mentioned in the D.N.B .—^Alexander 
Tytler—but from Cambridge admission books we know that the 
Academy regularly sent students to the Universities. James Elphin¬ 
ston (Z).W. 5 .), son of an Episcopalian minister, was born in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1721 and received his education in High School and 
University of Edinburgh. He migrated to London in 1752, and 
estabhshed a school at Brompton, where he educated ‘young 
gentlemen under sixteen for 5(^25 a year and above that age in 
proportion’. He started his publications in 1750, while in Edin¬ 
burgh, and in 1764 published a Plan of Education at the 
Academy at Kensington, to which he moved in 1763. From this 
publication we find that the school had extensive grounds, a good 
library and a garden with allotments for each scholar, A chaplain 
was employed for daily prayers. The daily plan was as follows: 


Hours 

.*7- 9 

(m winter from 8) 
9-10 
10-12 
12- I 

1- 2 

2 - 3 

3 - 5 


Subjects taught 
Grammar and Classics. 

Breakfast and Recreation. 

Classics. 

Translation and Composition. 

Dinner and recess. 

Speaking French, 

n^ee days in the week—Qassics. The other three— Writ- 
mg, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Drawing, Dancing. 
Fencmg, etc. ® 
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Hours Subjects taught 

5- 6 Afternooning and exercise. 

6- 7 The six months after sunset—Geography. Chronologv', or 

Accounts, etc. The other six—exercise in the field. 

7- 8 The eight months after sunset—History. The other four— 

exercise in the field. 

8- 9 Supper and public prayer. 

9- gj Private devotions and bed. 

On Sundays and holidays regular attendance at church. There 
were three vacation periods: one month at Christmas, one month 
at Whitsuntide and two weeks at Easter. Entrance fee—five 
guineas. Full board and tuition in regular subjects—j(;25 per 
annum. For scholars remaining through the vacations an addi¬ 
tional £5 were paid. For lessons in German, Spanish, Oriental 
Languages, Accounts, Mathematics, Philosophy, Drawing, Danc¬ 
ing, Fencing, etc., separate moderate fees. Elphinston published 
in 1765 The Principles of the English Language in two volumes. He 
emphasised the necessity of learning English well and said: 
‘British scholars absorbed in the cultivation of the ancient tongues, 
or of some science, of which language is only the vehicle, ha\e 
generally taken for granted that living languages were eiAer un¬ 
worthy their notice, or incapable of improvement from it. . . .’ 
‘They loaded it with the chains of the Latin, with rules as uncouth 
as the terms that conveyed them, and absolutely incompatible 
with the native analogy.’ From these quotations it is seen that he 
objected both to the narrow classical and narrow technical educa¬ 
tion and wanted to combine a general-liberal curriculum with 
practical application. He was quite well known in his time, and 
was a personal friend of Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Johnson and 
Teremy Bentham. He continued his publications till 1794 and m 
1778 he published An Universal History (from the French of Bossuet). 
In retirement he devoted his time to schemes of phonetic s^Uing 
of English. He died in 1809.1 Opinions on his school vary-. Dr. A^ 
Carlile says it was ‘a Jacobite seminary, where the mind an 
body both were starved’. Dr. Johnson, who was friendly wth 
Elphinston, said: ‘I would not put a boy to him whom I intended 
for a man of learning; but for the sons of citizens, who are to 
learn a Httle, get good morals and then go to trade, he may 

1 From an advertisement in 1786 (Lyons v. i) we ^ovv ^ 

ston delivered nine lectures OP English literature at the British Coffee House 

free of charge. 
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do very well’ Elphinston knew French very well, but his classical 
scholarship was doubtful, 

PRIVATE ACADEMY AT EWELL, SURREY 

John Shield, author of the Schoolmaster''s Guide, etc., published 
in 1780, had two academies, one at Islington in i75o(?)-i77o(?) 
and later at Ewell in Surrey, At Islington Academy we know of 
two pupils of his (i),A^. 5 ,): John Nicols, 1745-1826, printer and 
author, who was eight years under Shield and was his favourite 
pupil, and William Tooke, historian of Russia, 1744-1820, In 1780 
Shield published the following advertisement: ‘Terms of Mr, 
Shield’s Academy at Ewel, in Surrey. Successor to the late Mr, 
Jones, deceased. Board, washing and lodging; French, Latin, 
Writing and Arithmetic; Mensuration, Surveying and Gauging; 
English and English Grammar; 16 guineas per annum. Dancing 
three guineas, and Drawing four guineas per annum; each half a 
guinea entrance fee. Quarterly payment. N.B. Two vacations in 
the Year, of a month each, Christmas and Whitsuntide, when 
every young Gentleman goes home or pays two guineas if he 
remains at school. Mr. Shield promises the greatest attention to 
their Morals, and flatters himself that the reasonable and equit¬ 
able plan of Education, with some years’ experience in the most 
reputable Academies near Town, will recommend him to parents 
and others that have young Gentlemen imder their care.’ We 
could not get any other particulars about him or his Academy. 


BATH ACADEMY 

J. B. Florian, M.A., published in 1796 An Essay on an analytical 
course of studies in which he criticised the defects of the old Gram¬ 
mar Schools and suggested that ‘Philosophy and the sciences 
ought to be made the principal study of yoimg persons’.Then after 
an analysis he proceeds to classify the system of knowledge into 
three sections pertaining to: (i) Relations of Man to Nature, 
(2) Relations of Man to himself, and (3) Relations of Man to other 
men.^ According to his classification Florian devised a ten years’ 

1 It is interesting to point out here that in 1919, the Soviet Government 
mtroduced into Russian schook a new classification of all school subjects, 
which were divided into columns under the headings: (i) Nature, (2) Labour] 
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course for the ages 7-17, presuming that boys would enter his 
Academy with a fair knowledge of writing and reading. 

TEN years’ course IN BATH ACADEMY 


Tears 

Principal Studies 

Accessoiy Studies 

(I) 7-8 

French, Arithmetic 

Writing, Drawing, Music 

(2) 8- 9 

Elementary Geometry 

'I Drawing, Dancing, 

(3) 9-10 

Algebra and its application to 
Geometry 

► Music 

{4) lo-ii 

Mechanics, Astronomy, Dialling 

^ Ancient History 

(5) ti-i2 

Physics, Elements of Chemistry 

Drawing, Music, Bodily 
Exercise, Reading of 
Ancient History 

(6) 12-13 

Natural History 

Italian or Latin, Modem 
History 

(7) 13-14 

Anatomy, Theory of Surgery, 
Medicine and Pharmacy, 
Pneumatology, Physiognomy 

Italian, Modem History 

( 8 ) 14-15 

General and Particular Grammar, 

Latin, Reading of Modem 

Logic, Eloquence, Poetry 

History 

{9) 15-16 

Agriculture, Mechanic and 

Latin, Reading of travel 

Liberal Aits, Duties of Man 

and works on Political 


in Society 

Economy 

(10) 16-17 

Politics, Military Sciences 

Latin, Reading Political 
Economy and Memoirs of 
Generals and Statesmen 


Although the programme seems to us to be very ambitious, it 
appears that Florian actually introduced it in his Academy. Un¬ 
less the names of his principal subjects represent something more 
elementary than they do today they could hardly be adequately 
taught to the boys of those ages. On the back page of the book 
Florian published the following advertisement: ‘The author of 
this plan purposes to carry it into execution in the Academy which 
he is going to open at Bath. Every branch of these instructions 
shall there be faithfully gone through and the choice of friends 
who are to assist him in the development of his system will assure 
precision and announce success: for it is not their first attempt at 
public teaching, and it has been their sole occupation dui^g a 
number of years in the principal Universities of France’. ‘Such 

and (3) Society. It was claimed at the time both in Russia and in Vfestem 
Europe as a new and radical reform. It was abandoned later by Soviet 
Authorities. 
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parents as wish to consult him further on his establishment will 
be pleased to apply to the Author at Bath.' From his later publi¬ 
cations it appears that Florian duly opened his Academy and was 
successful with his plan. In 1806 he published .-1 Course of the 
Sciences and Philosophy, which as he says was based on his plan of 
1796. ‘The approbation it generally met with encouraged me to 
put it into execution. . . . The experience which I have since 
acquired has enabled me to render this course of studies proper to 
facilitate the communication, as well as the acquisition, of solid 
and extensive learning.’ He again adopts in the course the same 
classification of knowiedge into three sections. His introduction, in 
fact, is a pedagogical treatise in which he attempts to vindicate 
his scheme not only for the education of boys, but for the educa¬ 
tion of girls as well. His \vife applied his principles in her boarding- 
school for girls (see Chapter IX). As he pointed out, his assistants 
were active in French schools during the period of the French 
Revolution when new' educational schemes were published ever)' 
year. The most notable scheme was presented by Condorcet in 
1792 to the National Assembly. Florian’s plan has many features 
resembhng that famous Report of Condorcet. 



CHAPTER IV 


MULTILATERAL ACADEMIES 

LITTLE TOWER STREET ACADEMY 

In 1715 Thomas Watts, a teacher of mathematics, started a 
private school for young clerks at Abchurch Lane. In 1716 he 
published An Essay on the proper methodfor forming a Man of Business. 
On the back page there is the following advertisement: ‘At the 
Accountant’s Office in Abchurch Lane young gentlemen are 
taught the several parts of the Mathematics and qualified for 
trades, merchandise, the public offices, clerkships, stewardships 
or any other parts of business. To all which the Italian method of 
book-keeping, according to the modem practice, is peculiarly 
appUed and adapted, after a new, expeditious, and approved 
manner of instruction, free from iatermptions or loss of time in 
common schools.’ ‘N.B. There are all conveniences for boarders 
and such gentlemen as desire to be instructed in private.’ Next we 
find Thomas Watts working together with Benjamin Worster, of 
Middlesex. Admitted at Emmanuel, Cambridge, 1700. B.A. 1704. 
M.A. 1708. Deacon 1708. Evidently the two partners moved to 
Little Tower Street in about 1720, since when their Academy was 
known under that name. B. Worster lectured on the Principles of 
Natural Philosophy and even, assisted by Th. Watts, delivered 
public lectures outside the Academy (see Chapter VII). The first 
edition of Worster’s Principles of Natural Philosophy was pubhshed 
in 1722; the second in 1730 and the publishers allude to the author 
as dead. He died evidently in about 1725 as his name disappean 
from the Academy’s masters and James Stirhng, F.R.S., joined 
Thomas Watts in 1725. In 1722 Watts and Worster published the 
following advertisement: ‘Young Gendemen are completely quali¬ 
fied after a new and approved method, free from the interruptions 
and loss of time in Common Schools at the Academy or the 
Accountant’s Office erected for that purpose in Little Tower 
Street, where they are rationally taught to the utmost perfection 
Writing, Arithmetic, and that most excellent manner of Book- 
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keeping by the double entry, called Merchants’ Accounts, from 
the methods in use in real business by Tho. Watts. Where also all 
parts of the mathematics are taught and Courses in Experimental 
Philosophy performed by Benj. Worster, M.A., and Tho. Watts. 
Likewise any other qualifications may be learnt, as French, a 
Master residing in the house; and Drawing, Mr. Lens attending 
three times a week. N.B.—There are handsome conveniences for 
boarders in a well regulated family, and a large house, lately Sir 
John Fleet’s.’ Sir John Fleet, Governor of the East India Company 
and Lord Mayor of London, died in 1712. Five years later the 
Academy grew into a large institution although Worster was 
evidently dead at that time. In 1727 A Course of Mechanical and 
Experimental Philosophy was published. On the front page: ‘These 
coiu^es will be performed over the Bedford Coffee House, Covent 
Garden, and at the Academy in Tower Street. By Mr. James 
Stirling, F.R.S., Mr. Peter Brown, Mr. William Watts and Mr. 
William Vream.’ The advertisement on the back page states: ‘At 
the Academy of Little Tower Street is to be learned qualifications 
necessary for business or accomplishment after a peculiar and 
appropriate method, there being retained several Professors cap¬ 
able to answer for their respective trusts, to teach writing, arith¬ 
metic and merchants’ accounts, all parts of mathematics and to 
give courses of experimental philosophy, also classics and modem 
languages, and to foreigners and others not well informed therein 
the English language, drawing, dancing, etc. There are also 
proper accommodations for boarding, and those that do not board 
may be taught either in public or private, the pupils being under 
proper Regulations, and the wLole education so calculated as to 
answer the ends of those whose fortunes are not abounding, as 
well as of the rich, the charge increasing only wth the number of 
qualifications to be attained, as may be seen at large in the account 
of the Conditions and Terms to be had at the said Academy.’ 
[For the courses in Experimental Philosophy three times a week 
the charge was three guineas.] ‘Letters are directed to Messrs. 
Thomas and William Watts. And from this Academy Noblemen, 
gentlemen and Merchants may be always likely to be supplied 
with stew^ards, clerks, or book-keepers duly qualified and capable 
to give security for their fidelity.’ In 1726 another new master 
was appointed—John Bland, 1702-50, the famous penman and 
author of treatises on calligraphy. He stayed in the Academy till 
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1739, Of all the masters and lecturers of the Academy only three 
are mentioned in D.jV.jB.: James Stirling, John Bland and Bernard 
Lens. StirUng was a mathematician of international repute (see 
Charles Tweedie, James Stirling, 1922). Born in Scotland in 1692, 
Stirhng came to Oxford in 1710, where he for the first time met 
Desaguliers (see Chapter VII). In 1715 he lost his scholarship at 
Balhol for refusing to take the ‘Oaths’. He was invited to a Chair 
of Mathematics in Italy, evidently in the University of Padua, but 
did not accept it. The next ten years he spent in Venice and travel, 
and met many continental scientists of his time, particularly the 
famous mathematician Nicolas Bernoulli in Padua, with whom 
he discussed the differential calculus and other matters. He kept 


a friendly correspondence with Desaguliers and Sir Isaac Newton, 
who helped him in his publications. When he returned to London 
he was without any means and evidently through the offices of 
Desaguliers and Newton was appointed at the Academy in Tower 
Street. In 1726 he was elected F.R.S. and soon became one of the 
Society’s prominent members. He lectured at the Academy and 
in Bedford Coffee House for ten years, 1725-35. He had to pay 


^100 for his share in the Academy, which he borrowed from his 
friends. Another 150 he had to spend on instruments and experi¬ 
ments. He managed to pay off all his debts in 1729 as he used to 
get ^"200 and more a year from his students.^ In 1735 
appointed as manager of mines in Lanarkshire and proved him¬ 
self a successful engineer and administrator. He died in 1770. Of 
other lecturers on experimental philosophy William Vream was 
known as an instrument maker and assistant of Dr. Desaguhers 
(see Chapter VII). John Bland, 1702-50, son of a clerk in the Civil 
Service, was at Westminster in 1710-14, then was a pupil of a 
Mr. Snell, Foster Lane. In 1726 he was appointed writing master 
at Tower Street Academy, where he remained till 1739. In 1730 
he published Essay on Writing. In the advertisement on the back 
page- ‘The Academy in Little Tower Street is earned on by 
William Watts, James Stirling, F.R.S., and John Bland, where are 
taught writing, arithmetic, merchants’ accounts, all parts of the 
mathematics, classics, French, drawing, dancing, fencing, etc. 
The pupils may board in the Academy or daily attend the hours 
for instruction. The charge increasing with the number of quah- 
fications.’ We notice that the name of Thomas Watts is omitted, 
1 Which means that he had from 60 to 70 pupils. 
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evidently he died between 1727 and 1730. In his preface Bland 
says that his method of using business examples in teaching 
writing ‘with our method of accounts has had so good an effect 
that there are several able book-keepers in Merchants’ Counting 
Houses in this City that have gone thither directly out of this 
Academy without any other preparations’. The book is dedicated 
to Sir Joseph Eyles. After leaving the Academy in 1739 Bland was 
at Birchin Lane for five years giving private lessons and in 1744 
opened his o^vn Academy in Bishopsgate Street where he was 
master until his death in 1750. The third master mentioned in the 
D.N.B. was Bernard Lens, 1682-1741, the famous miniature 
painter. In 1691 he set up a school for drawing, limning, painting, 
in Fleet Street. He taught three times a week from 8 to 11 in the 
morning and three times from 6 to 9 in the evening. He charged a 
guinea for entrance fee and a guinea a month for tuition. During 
the rest of the time he gave private lessons and taught at the 
Academy. Lens published a paper on the teaching of drawing and 
painting (see A Survey of London and Westminster by John Stow, 
1720). It seems that after the resignation of J. Stirling in 1735 
the Academy employed another distinguished mathematician— 
Archibald Patoun, F.R.S. In 1739 he published A Complete Treatise 
of Practical Navigation for the use of the Academy in Tower Street. He 
says in the Preface that the book was approved for the Academy 
by J. Stirling. Possibly the first edition of this book was published 
whilst Stirling was in the Academy. Besides the regular lecturers 
and masters the Academy had private tutors, tvho resided there 
with their wealthy students. One of these tutors was the famous 
poet James Thomson, author of ‘Rule Britannia’ (see L. Morel, 
J. Thomson). In May, 1726, he entered the Academy ivith his 
pupil Lord George Graham, fourth son of4;he Duke of Montrose, 
and resided there till the end of the year. Thomson himself was a 
freemason and his pupil belonged to a masonic family and later 
in 1738 became Grand Warden of Freemasonry. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Th. Desaguliers, the leader of 
Freemasonry (see Chapter VII), was closely connected with the 
Academy and took an interest in it. Thomson as tutor assisted in 
teachiiig, as he wrote from the Academy to his friends that all his 
spare time he devoted to composing his ‘Summer’. From this case 
It is seen that among the students of the Academy were the sons 
of the leading aristocratic families. Besides resident students, who 
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of necessity were from wealthy homes, there were many day 
students of more humble circumstances. The students were of 
various ages. Thomas Watts says in his advertisement of 1722: 
‘The proper age for education here is from about thirteen or four¬ 
teen upwards; and the young gentlemen are not only such as are 
immediately designed for trades, merchandise, the sea, clerkships 
in offices or to attorneys, or any other employment in business at 
home or abroad, but those in general who are not designed for the 
Universities, or while they study there intend to spend their 
vacation in learning accounts and mathematics or in getting 
through the Courses of experimental philosophy.’ 

After the departure of his partners, Stirling and Bland, 
William Watts remained the sole proprietor of the Academy from 
1739. It seems that in the forties he transferred the Academy to 
Poland Street.1 In about 1750 William Foot, of Bristol, published 
An Essay on Education in a letter to Mr. William Watts, merchant. 
Master of the Academy in Poland Street, near Soho Square. 
Foot addressed Watts as an old experienced master and said he 
had a boarding-school which he was ready to make into a pre¬ 
paratory' school for Watts’ Academy.- On the back page there is 
an advertisement of the Academy: ‘Where young gendemen, 
intended for military employment, are instructed in Fortification, 
Gunnery', Surveying, etc., and every other part of knowledge 
necessary for that profession as modern languages. Riding, Fenc¬ 
ing, Drawing, etc. Those who incline to the Marine are taught 
every branch of Nav'igation etc. Those who would be formed for 
the Counting House, learn to write strong and free,—to compute 
with ease, expedition and demonstration—to enter Mercantile 
Transactions by double entry'—to know the use of all the books 
kept by Merchants with their different methods—to draw all 
forms of business—the nature of foreign exchange and the proper 
style for correspondence. The intention of this undertaking being 
to perfect the instructed in any branch of knowledge in as litde 
time as capacity and application will admit, therefore they may 

Mn 1744 the Academy was still at Little Tower Street and had a n^ter 
Em. Austin (see Austin’s letter to Th. Dilworth, in the latter’s text-bwk). 

* William Foot was educated at Taunton Dissenting Academy and started 
his school in 1736. The school was taken over by Estlin in 1770. This co^ection 
of Dissenting SchooU with the Secular Academy of Little Tower Street is 
significant. 
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apply as many hours every day as best fits their conveniency, may 
board in the Academy or may only dine there.’ ‘Poor pupils are 
made accountants gratis on proper recommendation.’ 

We know that John Bourran was at Watts’ Academy in 1754 
[D.M.B.). Sir Robert Keith was at an Academy in London in 
1746 {D.N.B.), where he studied great horse, fencing, fortifica¬ 
tions, French, music and drawing. It was probably Watts’ Aca¬ 
demy. In following the changes in the Academy from the beginning 
at Abchurch Lane to its end at Poland Street we notice that voca¬ 
tional subjects formed its permanent feature. When it grew into a 
large institution at Tower Street with many wealthy and aristo¬ 
cratic boarders classical studies were introduced and mathematics 
and natural philosophy became the basic subjects. In Poland 
Street it reverted again to its original vocational character with 
emphasis on the preparation for the Army, Navy and business. 
The Academy had a brilliant team of teachers: Thomas Watts 
and Benjamin Worster were both authors and pioneers in public 
lectures; James Stirling and Archibald Patoun were F.R.S. and 
noted mathematicians; John Bland was a famous writing master, 
Bernard Lens a famous miniature painter, and William Vream a 
well-known instrument maker. It even had James Thomson, the 
poet, as tutor. What happened to the Academy in the second half 
of the century we could not ascertain. 

SOHO ACADEMY 

Another famous institution of the eighteenth century, the 
Academy in Soho Square, London, was founded by Martin Clare, 
M.A., F.R.S., evidently in 1717 or 1718. We have two reasons for 
selecting these dates as the foundation of the Soho Academy. In 
the ‘Rules and Orders’ published by Clare some time between 
1745 and 1750 it is mentioned that the Old Boys’ Association 
dat^ back to 1719. Secondly the first edition of the Youth's Intro- 
ductim to Trade and Business, for the use of schools by M. Clare was 
published in 1720 and dated December 30, 1719. On the title 
page it is stated: ‘by M. Clare, School-Master in Soho Square: 
with whom Youth may board and be fitted for business.’ From 
this text-book we see that the school was started as a commercial 
Academy with a vocational bias. But as Clare stated in the intro¬ 
duction, the businessman needs a liberal education as a b^is for 
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his vocational training. In consequence the subjects taught in his 
school included (in Clare’s order): Latin, English, French, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Drawing, Geography, Mathe¬ 
matics (Mensuration, Gauging, Sur\^e>dng, Navigation), Geo¬ 
metry, Astronomy, Experimental and Natural Philosophy and 
Algebra. In 1735 Clare published his well-known book on the 
Motion of Fluids. The copy in the British Museum gives some 
additional information about Clare. On the covering leaf there 
is a handwritten note, e\idently by a contemporary, which states 
that when Clare was ‘standing candidate for election into the 
Royal Society, it was objected that he sought that title to give a 
sanction to his profession of instructing Youth and to his produc¬ 
tions: whereupon he declared that he would not make any public 
use of the said title’. He was duly elected F.R.S. and appeared 
in the List for the first time in 1736. He dedicated his book on 
fluids to Thomas Thynne, Viscount Weymouth, the Grand Master 
of the Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted 
Masons. Clare calls Thynne ‘the patron and encourager of useful 
arts; which is apparent by his cheerful acceptance of Grand 
Mastership’, implying by this that Freemasonry promoted useful 
arts. Clare himself was a freemason and published a book on 
Freemasonry in 1747.^ From the introduction to his book on 
fluids we see that Clare was a friend of Dr. Th. DesaguUers, the 
famous leader of Freemasonry^ and a pioneer of adult education. 
Clare says that he consulted Desaguliers on some points in the 
book, which was the result of a series of lectures to private 
audiences. In the ‘Advertisement’ Clare says: ‘Since what is, by 
experiment, made the object of our senses, is generally found to 
leave deeper impressions on the mind, than instruction in any 
other shape. . . . Our principles are built on surest and most 
rational basis, that of experiment and fact.’ The influence of 
Desaguliers is thus openly admitted and is seen both in the 
method and the contents of the book. The Soho Academy, there¬ 
fore, must be put side by side with the Tower Street Academy as 
an institution connected with Masonry. Between 1744 and 1750 
Clare was joined as co-director of the Academy by Rev. Cuthbert 

' M. Clare was Master of Old King’s Arms Lodge and Junior Grand War¬ 
den in 1735. Addressed the Grand Lodge in 1735 on principal aims of Masonry. 
In 1737 lectured to his lodge on Architecture. Knoop and Jones, The Genesu 
of Fuemasonry^ 1947. p. 138. 
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Barwis, sonofThomas ofLangrigg, Cumberland (plcb.). Matricu¬ 
lated Queen’s, Oxford, 1736, aged nineteen. B.A., Oxford, 1741. 
M.A. 1744. D.D. 1759- The two directors published the Rules 
and Orders for the Government of the Academy in Soho Square, 
London. On the British Museum copy there is no date of publi¬ 
cation and the Museum catalogue wrongly puts it at 1702. As 
Martin Clare^ died in 1751 and Barwis received M.A. in 1744, 
the publication of the Rules was made between these two dates. 
During his last years Clare was also Justice of Peace and evidently 
gradually relegated the administration of the Academy to Barwis. 
From the booklet published by them we learn many details about 
the Academy. Besides the general courses the Academy had 
special ‘schools’ with special rules and separate fees. There were: 
a French School under a separate French Master; a Dancing 
School on Tuesdays and Saturdays afternoon; a Fencing School 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at twelve to one. The 
Academy accepted both boarders and day pupils. ‘The customary 
entrance fee to the House and Master is live guineas or an 
equivalent in linen, plate, etc. Boarding, instruction and ordinary 
contingencies ^30. That includes Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar 
of all Hnds (Latin, Greek and English), Geography and French; 
public lectures read weekly on Morality, ReUgion and useful liter¬ 
ature such as Natural and Experimental Philosophy, for the ex¬ 
plication of which a large apparatus of machines and instruments 
is provided. They also to have the use of the barber; of a pew both 
at the English and French Churches; of the map and the globes; 
pens and ink; school fire and candles; and to have small repairs 
done to their linen, stockings and clothes into the said rate.’ For 
a single room extra 5{;5; the same for the privilege of supping 
with the masters. Mathematics, Merchants’ Accounts, Drawing, 
Dancing, Fencing and Music were extra subjects with an addi¬ 
tional entrance fee of half a guinea or a guinea and monthly pay¬ 
ment of a guinea or more. Each of the sub-masters and each of the 
menial servants had to be given a present at Christmas and Whit¬ 
suntide. Day pupils paid for the regular subjects at the same scale. 
The Academy had a select library and the Old Boys’ Association, 
the amenities of which were open to pupils for additional 
fees. From biographies of former pupils ,we know that amateur 

^ William Clare, son of Martin, matriculated Oxford, 1735, aged eighteen. 
B.A. 1738. M.A. 1741. 
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theatricals were in vogue in the Academy and that the Drawing 
School had an able master of floral drawing in Mr. Palice, who 
taught Joseph Turner. 

Martin Clare died in 1751 and Dr. Barwis was looking for 
another co-director. We know that in the sixties he had a partner 
named Barrow. There are no other particulars about this master 
and we must make an inference from other known facts. We know 
that the last Master of the Academy, Dr. William Barrow, was 
son of John Barrow of Sedbergh, Yorks, (pleb.). Matriculated 
Queen’s, Oxford, 1774, aged nineteen. Assuming that he inherited 
the Academy from his father we come to the conclusion that the 
partner of Dr. Barwis was named John Barrow. If that is so there 
is only one John Barrow who suits the post both by his qualifica¬ 
tions and his age. John Barrow, teacher of mathematics to the 
Royal Na\7, started pubhshing text-books in 1735 and in 1753 
published New Universal Dictionary of Arts and Science, dedicated to 
the President of the Royal Society. His last book was pubUshed in 
1754, but he lived for another twenty to twenty-five years. It 
seems to fit other facts and e\ddently John Barrow was the new 
Master of the Academy. The article in D.N.B. on John Barrow 
unfortunately is very short and does not give any particulars. In 
the sixties the well-kno'wn Italian fencing master Angelo had his 
school at Soho Square and was connected with the Academy. He 
also boarded pupils and invited masters to teach them. Evidently 
he was one of the house masters of the Academy. His son, Henry 
Angelo, the author of Reminiscences and also a well-known fencing 
master, was on intimate terms with many pupils of the Academy 
\N ho later became famous as artists or writers. Henry Angelo him¬ 
self was a pupil in the Academy. For how long John Barrow, if we 
guessed his identity rightly, was the director of the Academy we do 
not know. But we know that Dr. William Barrow was the head of 
the Academy in the late eighties. William Barrow, 1754-1836 
[D.N.B.), son of John. B.A., Oxford, 1778- M.A. 1783- D.C.L. 
1785. Archdeacon of Nottingham 1830. In 1778 he won the 
Essay at Queen’s, Oxford, on academic education. In 1799 he 
delivered the Bampton lectures on Divinity at Oxford and in the 
introduction mentioned that he wrote them ‘at such intervals of 
leisure as could be found amidst the duties of a profession, of which 
the labour and anxiety are alone sufficient to employ all the hours 
of the most active and the faculties of the most capacious mind. 
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In 1802 Rev. William Barrow, LL.D., F.S.A., late Master of the 
Academy, Soho Square, London, published An Essay on Education; 
in which are particularly considered the merits and the defects of the dis¬ 
cipline and instruction in our Academies, in two volumes. In the intro¬ 
duction he mentioned that the book was based on his practice in 
the Academy and was written after ‘he quitted the profession of 
schoolmaster’. From these two dates it is evident that he retired 
from the Academy in 1800. Later he was at the Collegiate Church 
of Southwell and published his last sermon in 1819. He eventually 
became an Archdeacon and died in 1836. 

After Dr. W. Barrow’s retirement the Academy passed to 
William Whitelock in 1800. William Whitelock, son of Joseph of 
Kendal, Westmorland (pleb.). Matriculated Queen’s, Oxford, 
1789. Born 1769. B.A. 1793. M.A. 1797. Fellow of Queen’s until 
1823. Rector of Salhampstead Abbas and Bannister, Berks, 1822- 
1836, when he died. Evidently he was Headmaster 1800-22. David 
Morrice in his Art of Teaching, 1801, called the Soho Academy ‘the 
first Academy in London’ and also ‘eminent and long established’. 
He dedicated his book to Whitelock as the Headmaster of the 
senior Academy. 

From these incomplete data we can guess the following se¬ 
quence of Headmasters: (i) Martin Clare, I7i8-’5i; (2) Cuthbert 
Barwis, i745(?)-7o(?); (3) John Barrow, i76o(?)-8o(?); (4) 
Wilham Barrow, i78o(?)-i8oo; (5) William Whitelock, 1800- 
i822(?). That the Academy enjoyed a good reputation can be seen 
from the names of its pupils. The earhest pupil known to us was 
John Horne Tooke, 1736-1812 {D.N.B.), the well-known preacher 
and social reformer. He was sent to the ‘very respectable’ school in 
Soho Square in 1743, and after being there for a year proceeded 
to Westminster, Eton and Cambridge. In the seventies we know 
many pupils. Thomas Morton, 1764-1838, the dramatist {D.N.B.), 
Joseph George Holman, 1764-1817, the actor, Thomas Rowland¬ 
son, 1756-1827, the caricaturist, John Bannister, 1760-1836, 
another actor, Henry Angelo, born 1757, Sir Richard Phihps, 
1767-1840, author and pubhsher, and Richard Burke, son of 
Edmund Burke, were all at the Academy in the seventies (see 
DM.B. for them all). Morton and Holman were noted for their 
performances in amateur theatricals and Rowlandson already 
showed his talent for caricature in the Academy. In 1769 Henry 
Crabb, pupil of Dr. Banvis, proceeded to Trinity, Cambridge, the 
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last date of which we hear of Dr. Barwis. In the eighties we have 
Joseph Turner, 1775-1851, the famous painter, John Liston, 
177^1846, James Boswell, 1778-1822, son of the biographer, as 
pupils of the Academy. Some of the pupils proceeded to the Great 
Pubhc Schools, Boswell to Westminster, for instance; some were 
prepared for the Universities, like Holman, who proceeded to 
Oxford directly from the Academy. Others, the artists Bannister, 
Rowlandson and Turner, proceeded to the Royal Academy. 
J. Grego, the biographer of Rowlandson, says that ‘the Academy 
was of some celebrity. The respectabUity of the school and its 
soundness as an educational institution is satisfactorily demon¬ 
strated ... the great Edmund Burke had elected to confide his 
beloved son, with whose training the philosopher took especial 
pains, to the charge of Dr. Barrow’ (Grego, Vol. I, p. 51). Grego 
makes an evident mistake; William Barrow received his doctorate 
only in 1785, and at the time of Richard Burke’s education at the 
Academy was still a student at Oxford. Evidently Grego mixed 
up the two Barrows as the older Barrow had no doctor’s degree. 
From the number of artists and painters educated at Soho 
Academy it seems likely that it had a special ‘stream’ of artistic 
education preparing for the Royal Academy. 

ACADEMY AT ISLINGTON 

John Rule, A.M., Master of the Academy at Islington^ in 
1766, published English and French Letter-Writer, a complete intro¬ 
duction to trade and business. He also invented a new method of 
teaching to write in a few weeks. His name does not appear in the 
lists of graduates of Oxford and Cambridge and evidently he had 
a Scottish degree. It seems that he died in 1775. In the Poetical 
Blossoms, a collection of poems written by pupils of the Academy, 
published in 1766, an advertisement is inserted which giv« a 
detailed description of the Academy. ‘At the Academy at Isling¬ 
ton, near London, by John Rule, A.M., and proper Assistants 
Youth are generally boarded, tenderly treated and expeditiously 
instructed in the languages, writing, arithmetic, merchants 
accounts, and mathematics, with dancing, drawing, music, fencing 
and every other accomplishment requisite to form gentleman, 

1 Another source says J. Rule, A.M., had an Academy at Great Hermitage 
Street, Wapping, in 1761. 
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scholar and the man of business upon the most reasonable terms 
which may be known by applying as above; under one general 
price the whole expenses may be included for board, education 
and necessaries, or otherwise a fixed price for board and education 
only. Grown-up gentlemen, intended for the Army, Sea-Service, 
Trade, or Merchants’ Counting House, may attend as boarders, 
or for instruction only. Gentlemen designed for a military life may 
acquire every accomplishment necessary for their important 
station by a short attendance at this Academy. The mariner may 
attain in a concise and practical manner every part of knowledge 
requisite for his employment in four or five weeks with a summary 
Compendium of Ship Accounts. Gentlemen intended for trade or 
merchants’ counting-house may be taught to write well and cast 
up by a short and practical method in a few weeks; they are also 
taught merchants’ accounts by double entry in a very short time, 
with two sets of books, one calculated for wholesale, and the other 
for retail business, and exactly agreeable to the practice of the 
most eminent merchants and traders of London; with every other 
accomplishment for Gentlemen intended for trade and commerce. 
Finally artificers of every sort may be properly and expeditiously 
instructed in every part of science, requisite for their several 
professions. 

‘At this Academy, no Saturday nor Thursday afternoon are 
observed and there are but two breaking-up in the year, of three 
weeks each, one at Christmas and the other at Whitsuntide; when 
premiums are bestowed on the most deserving to excite the neces¬ 
sary spirit of emulation. Adjoining to the House there is a spacious 
airy piece of ground for the gentlemen’s diversions, where they 
are constantly attended by one of the Masters. Gentlemen and 
Ladies may also be attended at their own apartments, and taught 
to write well and expeditiously in a few weeks, with all or any of 
the above branches. Mote. Mr. William Bryand, Drawing Master 
to the said Academy, also instructs gentlemen and ladies in draw¬ 
ing and painting, at home and abroad; mends and does all sort 
of business in the picture way. Drawings and designs for silk, 
tapestry, Axminster and other carpets etc.’ At breaking-up pupils 
recited poems and acted a comedy of one act. In 1766 they acted 
The Agreeable Surprise by De Marivaux. 
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YORK ACADEMY 


John Randall, the well-known agriculturalist, had an Academy 
at Heath, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, at some time about 1740. 
He was the son of Thomas Randall of Dorsetshire and was bom 
in i7i4(?), was admitted to Oxford and received his B.A. in 1735. 
In 1745 he was joined by George Gargrave, 1710-85 
the mathematician, who contributed many articles to the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine. According to this journal the Academy ‘was 
highly famed, but the establishment was upon too liberal and too 
expensive a scale for the time and the speculation failed in 1754’. 
We know two pupils of Heath Academy mentioned in D.jV. 5 . 
Major John Cartwright, 1740-1824, the social reformer, was 
educated there and entered the Navy from there. William Hey, 
1736-1819, the surgeon, was at Heath till 1750 and acquired his 
taste for science there. The Academy also prepared for the 
Universities, as the three brothers John, James and Hugh Massy 
all proceeded from there to Trinity, Cambridge, in 1753, and 
Samuel Story went to Gonville and Caius, Cambridge, in 1748.^ 
In 1754 the two masters separated and started new schools. 
Gargrave opened a ‘Mathematical School’ at Wakefield, which 
flourished till 1768 when he retired ‘on a handsome competency’, 
according to Gentleman’s Magazine. Randall started his own school 
at York, which also existed till the seventies. In 1764 Randall 
published The Semi-Virgilian Husbandry, deduced from various experi¬ 
ments or an Essay towards a new course of national farming. From the 
advertisement inserted in the book we know that Randall found 
York ‘extremely proper for a place of general instruction, without 
the hazards of paying high salaries to respective masters’. He 
evidently alludes to his ‘expensive’ experiment at Heath. At York 
Randalf himself boarded six pupils, the rest were boarded in 
private houses. His terms per annum were: ten guineas for board¬ 
ing, two guineas for general instruction in the public school, and 
three guineas for private instruction at leisure hours. Entrance 
fee—one guinea. Subjects included in the fees for public school 
were; Latin, Greek, French, English authors. Writing, Arith- 


1 Richard Sedgwick, son of Giles, farmer of Dent, Yorks. Born 1723. Adm. 
sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1742. B.A. 1746. M.A. 1750. Classical master 
Heath Academy 174^48- Master at Leeds Grammar School 1748-1755. when 
he died. 
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metic, Merchants’ Accounts, the terrestial Globe, Geography and 
Geometry, Additional fees were paid for the following subjects: 
Dancing—entrance fee half a guinea and £2 2s. for instruction; 
Drawing—entrance half a guinea, instruction £2 2J-.; Music— 
entrance half a guinea, fee £^ 4J.; the principles of Mathematics 
and Philosophy—^fee £^ 5J.; the necessary qualifications for the 
Navy and Army—fee £^ 5J.; Fencing—entrance half a guinea, 
fee £6 6j.; Lectures in Moral Philosophy, Logic and Meta¬ 
physics ^fees ^6 6^. In 1765 Randall pubHshed An Introduction to 
so muck of the Arts and Sciences more immediately concerned in an excellent 
education for trades in its lower scenes and more genteel professions and for 
preparing 2 oung Gentlemen in Grammar Schools to attend lectures in the 
Universities. Unfortunately there is no copy of this treatise in the 
British Museum and we could not get any additional information 
on this interesting York Academy, 


LANCASHIRE ACADEMY 

The ‘Commercial and Mathematical School’ at Salford, or 
the Salford Academy, was estabhshed by the well-known mathe¬ 
matician Dr, Henry Clarke, 1743-1818 {D.N.B.). He received 
ms education at Manchester Grammar School, where he acquired 
a basic knowledge in mathematics. At the age of thirteen Clarke 
was an assistant usher at the Academy of Aaron Grimshaw, a 
Quaker of Leeds, Then in 1762 he assisted in a school run by 
Robert Pulman, land surveyor and writing master of Sedbergh 
and Fredenck Williams at Leeds, Pulman had the Academy 
at Leeds till 1779, and afterwards became the Master of the 
cademy at Halifax m 1780,1 After parting with Pulman, Clarke 
went to E^ope and visited some continental mathematicians 
erona among them, whose works he translated and 
published later. In 1765 he returned to England and started his 
^hool at Salford Jle boarded pupUs and prepared them for trades 
^d profusions. Mathematics both pure and applied was a special 
fmure of Ae school. Clarke was even entered in the Salford Direc- 

of Mathematics, Chapel Street 
Salford. Many pupils of his school competed in sohdng mathe 
matical problems in monthly periodicals. In 1772-6 eightTame; 
from his school were among the winners of the competition. The 
^ See Manchester Mercury of January 9, 177J. 
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well-kno\v'n stenographer and teacher of mathematics, Thomas 
Molineaux, 1759-1850 {D.N.B.), received his training at Salford, 
under Clarke. In 1772 Clarke estabhshed a night school for adults, 
quite a new feature, as a branch of his Academy. He remained at 
Salford till 1788 and possibly even later. At that time the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of ^Manchester, founded by Dr. Thomas 
Percival (see Chapter VII), opened the New College of Arts and 
Sciences and Clarke was appointed in 1783 as Prelector in Mathe¬ 
matics and Experimental Philosophy. He held the appointment 
till 1794, but meanwhile continued his school practice. In 1792 
Clarke migrated to Liverpool and established there the ‘Literary, 
Commercial and Mathematical School, Mount Pleasant (Martin- 
dale Hill), Liverpool’. It was also known as the ‘Mathematical 
Academy’. In 1793 Clarke pubhshed Tabulae Linguarum, which 
included the Plan of Iris Academy written by him and his brother. 


Rev. \s. Augustus Clarke, the well-kno’iVTi Baptist theologian, 
who assisted him in the Academy. W. A. Clarke ako pubhshed 
A Narraike, etc., in which he alludes to his brother as ‘Professor of 
Philosophy and the Mathematics’. From this Plan we get many 
details of the Academy. The number of pupils was hmited to 
thirty; the entrance fee was one guinea and tuition fees five 
guineas per annum. The time-table was arranged in the following 
way: on Mondays and Fridays lessons were given on Grammar in 
general, ‘with particular and select exercises in the Enghsh, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French and the other modem languap’. ‘On 
Tuesdays the employment ^vas the Writing and Penmaking, with 
a particular regard to the various forms of Bills, Promisory Notes, 
Epistolary writing and other necessary Mercantile precepts.’ 
Wednesdays and Thursdays were appropriated to Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping and the various branches of the Mathematics, 
‘according to each pupil’s capacity and his intended line of Pro¬ 
fession. And on Saturdays Geography and Astronomy, exemph- 
fied by Maps, Charts, Globes and Orrery were the subjects of 
education; and for which also were occasionally substituted select 
lessons on the most popular parts of Natural and Expenmental 
Philosophy, iUustrated by number of expenments, ^vlth an elegant 
and extensive Apparatus, newly fitted for the purpose. Ako at 
proper intervals other acquisitions were attended to, smtable 0 
the genius or incUnation of the scholar,—as Drawing, “amral or 
Hnear, architecture, the various modes of shorthand, etc. And or 
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the advantage of those who are intended for Mariners, Surveyors, 
or Land Timber measurers. Gaugers, etc., they occasionally go 
through the practical part of the business in the actual use of the 
necessary apparatus. Quadrants, Gunters Chains, Plain tables. 
Theodolites, etc., all of which are of the most modern construc¬ 
tion.’ The hours of attendance in the summer were from seven to 
nine and from ten to two; in the winter from nine to twelve and 
from two to five. The advertisement quite definitely states that 
‘Youth are prepared for the Learned Professions, the Army, Navy 
and Counting House’. In this Plan Clarke criticised the con¬ 
temporary syllabus and methods of the old Grammar Schools 
from the point of view of ‘modern’ education and his criticism is 
valid even now. Clarke remained the head of the Liverpool 
Academy for a few years only and in 1802 was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of History, Geography and Experimental Philosophy at the 
Royal Military College, Marlow. He held this post till 1817 and 
died in 1818. Being a Dissenter he could not receive English 
degrees, but in 1802 he received the LL.D. degree from the 
University of Edinburgh. 


ACADEMY AT CHESTHUNT 

Robert Harrow, late of Edmonton, published in 1745 the 
following advertisement (Lysons, Vol. 2): ‘At Theobald’s House 
near Chesthunt, Herts., is opened a boarding school for young 
gentlemen, where were to be taught Latin, Greek, French, Writing 
and Accounts; the Italian method of book-keeping and mathe¬ 
matics in all its branches, with dancing, fencing, fishing and 
fowling; also the knowledge of gardening and agriculture and all 
sorts of manly exercises. They will be shown (what is known to 
very few) that one acre judiciously managed is sufficient to keep 
three horses a year. For the ready attainment of the French a 
native of the country attends the youth from morning till night, 
both in school and at their diversions.’ A visitor published an 
account of this school (Lysons, Vol. 2) confirming all the details 
of the advertisement and stating that Mrs. Harrow is an 
excellent matron and nurse. R. Harrow published a Grammar 
m 1746 (not in the British Museum). 


N.T.E. 


O 
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MULTILATERAL ACADEMIES 


ACADEMY IN MANCHESTER 

^754 ^ pamphlet was published in Manchester advertising 
an Academy (A. Mumford, The Manchester Grammar School, p. 173): 
Leonard and Thomas Burrow at their School House down the 
Fountain Court behind the Exchange . . . they continue to 
teach English, recommended by some eminent masters in the 
most easy and expeditious way for learners and which has been as 
well practised and found to succeed, also Latin and Greek, follow¬ 
ing herein the course and custom of the best schools. Together 
with writing in a separate school, arithmetic universally and 
compendiously taught, with an application of it to aU the useful 
purposes of life and branches of trade. Book keeping, mensuration, 
etc. Youth boarded and ladies taught needlework in a commodious 
apartment under the same roof.’ A multilateral school combining 
Grammar and Commercial streams. 

One of the successful masters in these multilateral Academies 
was David Morrice. He taught Latin, Greek, French, wiring, 
arithmetic, mathematics, book-keeping, geography, history and 
navigation in several Academies, of which he mentions four. He 
says: ‘My having been regularly brought up a teacher’ [Christ’s 
Hospital?], ‘with no inconsiderable care bestowed on my educa¬ 
tion, and further improved by two years study of divinity. My 
having taught in several of the most eminent academies in and 
about London, for the last 25 years, among which I number Dr. 
Rutherford’s of Uxbridge, Dr. Hamilton’s of Leman Street, Dr. 
Anderson’s, Hammersmith, and Mr. Kelly’s of Finsbury Square’ 
{Art of Teaching, 1801). Where he received his theological training 
is questionable, probably at Oxford. From his text-book Young 
Midshipman's Instruction vre know that he was a schoolmaster of 
H.M.S. Hussar, commander Lord Garlies. He also published 
Hints of a Plan of General National Education and a legislative 
revision of the present system and Mentor, 1801. He was in France at 
the beginning of the Revolution and personally met Mirabeau, 
Sieyes, Talleyrand, Montmorenci and discussed with them educa¬ 
tional problems. In September, 1801, he announced the opening 
of his own Academy within six miles of London in accordance wth 
his plan, w'hich included classics, languages, history, geography, 
mathematics, commercial subjects and navigation. At that rime 
he resided in 27 Bronlow Street, Holborn, and gave private lessons. 



CHAPTER V 


TECHNICAL ACADEMIES 

BRISTOL ACADEMY 

George Bonn, teacher of practical mathematics, kept a mathe¬ 
matical school at Bideford, Devon, in 1721 or earlier. Gentleman's 
Magazine, No. 74, p. 499, calls him ‘one of the best teachers of 
arithmetic, navigation and dialling, in his time’. According to his 
son Benjamin, George Bonn used instruments of his own making 
and engraved an Analemma on brass which afterwards was im¬ 
proved by Benjamin. Two sons of George proved to be out¬ 
standing mathematicians. Abraham, born at Bideford in 1718, 
was educated at Plymouth Grammar School, and later joined his 
father as assistant teacher. Gentleman's Magazine calls him ‘an in¬ 
genious mathematician’. He wrote several books on mathematics, 
but he died in 1746 and they were published by his brother 
Benjamin. Benjamin Bonn, born at Bideford in 1729, was the 
most outstanding of the three Donns. He was evidently educated 
by his father and after the death of his brother assisted his father 
in teaching, at the same time contributing articles on astronomy 
and mathematics to the Gentleman's Diary, edited by J. Badder and 
T. Peat, up to 1756. According to the Gentleman's Magazine B. Bonn 
moved to Kingston, near Taunton, Somerset, and about ‘the year 
1756 opened an Academy, where he taught with great success 
many of the first ornaments of the siderial science; amongst whom 
was the late Mr. Benjamin Bishop, Master of Sir John Gass’s 
School, Mdgate, and George Brown, an artist of note, late of 
Norwich . It appears that the Gentleman's Magazine made a mistake 
in the date, as B. Bonn, according to his own works, was at Bide¬ 
ford till 1760 and then moved to Bristol. He moved to Kingston 
from Bristol much later. Whilst at Bideford he started writing his 
Accountant and Geometrician, which he published at Bristol in 1765 
There is an advertisement in the book: ‘Soon will be opened by 
the Author in the Library House^ at Bristol, a Mathematical 
^ According to Ch. Hutton {Math. Diet.) Bonn was the Keeper of Library. 
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School, in which young Gentlemen and Ladies may be taught, in 
a rational manner, any branch of the Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, according to the new improvements. Such Gentlemen 
and Ladies as are not inclined to attend at the School, may have 
private lectures at their own houses.’ He claims in the introduc¬ 
tion to bring all the branches of mathematics ‘into a regular 
course as they depend on each other, so the students will learn 
them with more ease, pleasure and dispatch’.^ He was still at 
Bristol in 1787, as in that year he published ‘Ge-organon’, a new' 
instrument invented by him for the study of geography. He styled 
himself as ‘Teacher of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at 
Bristol’. He also added an ‘e’ to his name (Donne) as the name 
was written in the seventeenth century. The information about 
his Bristol Academy given in the D.N.B. contradicts the state¬ 
ments made by himself. D.N.B. says that B. Bonn was elected 
librarian of the Bristol Library in 1768. According to D.N.B. 
Bonn w'anted to convert the Library' into a ‘Mathematical 
Academy, but the corporation did not join in his enthusiasm and 
students were not invited’. D.N.B. states that he started his own 
Academy in the park near St. Michael's Church. In 17^9 Bonn 
published An Epitome of Natural and Experimental Philosophy from 
which it is quite clear that he had his Academy in the Library 
House as he advertised in 1765. At the back page of An Epitome 
etc. (1769) we find the following advertisement: ‘At the Mathe¬ 
matical Academy, in the Library House, in King Street, Bristol: 
Young Gentlemen are boarded and taught Writing, Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping, Navigation and Geography. Also the elements^ of 
Algebra, Altimetry, Architecture, Astronomy, Chances, Conics, 
Decimals, Dialling, Fluxions, Fortification, Gauging, Geometry, 
Gunnery, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, LevelUng, Mechanics, 
Mensuration, Optics, Perspective, Pneumatics, Ship-building, 
Surveying, Trigonometry Plane and Spherical, with the use of 
Mathematical and Philosophical instruments. ^ Also courses of Ex¬ 
perimental Philosophy read on reasonable terms.’ Whether his 


1 Several of his pupils contributed mathematical problems to Ladies’ Diary 

* In 1766 the same advertisement was published with the following addi¬ 
tion: ‘And if desired, the English and French languages granmatically, 
Drawing, etc. etc., by proper assistants. Gentlemen and Ladira residing m, or 
within a few miles of Bristol, may have private lectures at their own houses. 
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Academy was really co-educational as he announced in 1765 is 
doubtful. He lectured to both sexes in his public lectures on 
Natural Philosophy and other subjects (see Chapter VII) but we 
have no evidence that girls attended lessons in his Academy 
together with boys. He boarded only boys, but it is possible that 
girls attended as day pupils. If they did, his Academy was the 
first co-educational school in England for adolescents and young 
people. He continued to lecture and teach after his move to 
Kingston, near Taunton. Besides being an author, teacher, lecturer 
and instrument maker, he was also a surveyor and publisher of 
maps. For his map of Devonshire, the best in his time, he received 
^100 premium from the Society of Arts in 1765. He published 
other maps as well. Towards the end of his life he was appointed 
Master of Mechanics to H.M. the King, which was a sinecure, 
given in recognition of his services. He died in 1798. 


NAVAL ACADEMY AT CHELSEA 

As we have seen, the private Academies of the eighteenth 
century almost invariably included Navigation in their curricu¬ 
lum and prepared young men for the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine. But none of the Academies described above can be called a 
Naval Academy; they were rather Commercial-Technical Schools, 
or even Grammar Schools, as only the minority of pupils studied 
navigation. The Naval Academy at Chelsea, on the contrary, was 
definitely a naval school and if the curriculum included literary 
subjects it was because literary education was thought to be neces¬ 
sary for the professional sailors. The founder of Chelsea Academy, 
John Bettesworth, a native of Carhayes, Cornwall, was for seven 
years in the Royal Navy and upon retirement started his career as 
a teacher. In the seventies he was a master of an academy in 
Quakers’ Buildings, West Smithfield, and his first publication 
in 177^ was on English Grammar’. In 1777 Bettesworth was 
appointed the mathematical master at the Maritime School at 
Chelsea. This school was founded in 1777 ^ foundation trust 

with a board of Governors, Treasurer and a Committee. The 
members were chosen from noblemen, officers of the Royal Navy, 
The E^t India Company and other gentlemen, who subscribed 
to the institution. There were only 25 scholars, of whom 13 were 
on the foundation selected from the sons of sea officers. Age of 
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admittance was eleven to twelve and the course lasted two years 
only and was ol'purely technical-vocational content. Bettesworth 
remained at the school till 1782, when he started his own Naval 
Academy at Ormond House, Paradise Row, Chelsea. He occupied 
this house even earlier, whilst teaching at the Maritime School, 
and took boarders for private tuition. From the back page of 
his publication Arithmetic made easy, etc. we find the following 
advertisement: ‘At the author’s house in Paradise Row, Chelsea, 
six gentlemen may be genteely boarded, and expeditiously taught 
Na\igation, Geography and the use of the Globes, with every 
necessary qualification for the Sea Officer, Compting House, 
public offices and trade. Mr. Bettesworth enjoys this advantage, 
he was se\-en years in the Royal Na\7 and taught NaHgation both 
theoretically and practically. Any Gentleman, whose time will 
not admit of learning a regular system thereof, may be instructed 
to navigate a ship to any part of the kno^vn world in a few weeks; 
he was regularly brought up to the Profession^ and has for many 
years been engaged in educating Youth; flatters himself those 
(being few in numbers) instructed to his care, will have very great 
advantage over any educated at Public Schools, and in much less 
time may be qualified according to their desire.’ Evidently these 
six boarders formed the nucleus for his Academy when in 1782 he 
resigned from the Maritime School and embarked on his new 
venture. The French master of the Maritime School, H. Fox, 
joined him as partner and they published in 1782 the Observations 
on Education in general, but particularly on }[aval Education, with a Plan 
of a J^'aval Academy. In distinction to the narrow vocational bias of 
the Maritime School, Bettesworth’s Academy had two ‘schools’: 
mathematical school under J. Bettesworth, and language or classi¬ 
cal school under H. Fox. Besides maritime subjects and practice 
in a ship, the Academy taught languages, history, politics, draw¬ 
ing, dancing and fencing. Bettesworth definitely states in his 
Plan that the Academy gives ‘hberal’ education. The time-table 
was arranged as follows: 12 hours’ study and practice, 4 hours’ 
meals and leisure, and 8 hours’ rest. In 1787 Bettesworth published 
A system of Naval Mathematics, which was his last publication. His 
partner Henry Fox was also a known author; in 1769 he published 
A New Dictionary, Erench and English and in 1779 A view of Universal 
Modern History. For how long this partnership continued we have 
^ Possibly at Cliiist’s Hospital Mathematical School. 
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no direct evidence. We know that George Bettesworth, 1780-1808 
received his preliminary training at the Academy of his 
father. George Bettesworth was killed in battle in 1808 and was 
know in the Navy as an ideal officer. His time of training would 
fall in between 1790-4. Another pupil of Bettesworth, Hans 
Hastings, 1779-1828 {D.Ji.B.) was at the Academy in 1790-3, 
before entering the Nav)^ The next time we hear of the Academy 
is in 1802 and it was under a new master. William Goddard, whilst 
he was the Quarter-Master of Instruction at the Royal Naval 
Asylum at Greenwich in 1789-99, published several text-books on 
mathematics. But in 1802 he published Seaman's Receptor in which 
it is stated that he was Master of the Naval Academy, Ormond 
House, Chelsea. E\'idently he succeeded Bettesworth in 1800-1. 
Goddard’s last publication was in 1808. The latest information 
about the Academy we find in Faulkner’s Chelsea, p. 210. ‘The 
Ormond House for many years has been occupied as a School; 
And whilst it was conducted by the late Mr. Bettesworth it 
enjoyed a most distinguished reputation as the best institution 
for a maritime education. The novelty of having a ship built on 
the play-ground of the seminary, completely rigged with sails 
bent and of capacity sufficient to admit twenty-four of the young 
gentlemen going aloft at one time attracted general notice and 
formed a strong inducement for parents to send their sons hither 
for naval instruction. This ship moved round on swivels which 
enabled her to represent the evolutions of wearing or tacking. 
She was under the care of an old naval Lieutenant and a super¬ 
annuated Boatswain and was named “The Cumberland” out of 
compliment to the President of the Maritime School. This estab¬ 
lishment also possessed an observatory, a rope house and a battery 
of two six-pounders. The Academy is now successfully conducted 
by Mr. Francis.’ This was published by Faulkner in 1829. 


military academy at little CHELSEA 

In the middle of the seventeenth century Sir Balthazar Gerbier 
a Bel^an, founded the first private Academy in England. A cen- 

S ^ founded a private 

ihtary Academy m London. He was an exile from the Austrian 
rule and Germamsing legislation of Joseph II. From the notes in 
the Gentlemans Magazine and Lochee’s published works we can 
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surmise that he opened his Academy in about 1770 and kept it up 
to 1788. In that year he went to Belgium to take part in the 
national war of liberation. He raised a force called ‘Legion 
Belgique’ at his own expense and was appointed its Colonel by 
Belgian authorities. He took part in the war and lost his life at 
Lille in 1791. His son John Lochee, British born, was educated in 
the Chelsea Academy but did not follow the military career and 
became a well-known antiquarian bookseller. He died in 1815. 
Both father and son were fervent supporters of the Belgian struggle 
for independence and sympathised with the French Revolution 
during its initial period. L. Lochee published several text-books 
on mihtary subjects and was a recognised expert on the art of 
war. In 1773 he published An Essay on Military Education in which, 
besides giving the principles, he described the plan and regulations 
in his own Academy at Little Chelsea. ‘The members of this 
Academy’, he says, ‘constitute a military republic; the laws of 
which are so framed, that the Hberty and accommodation, as well 
as discipline and improvement of each individual, are inseparably 
connected with the order and good government of the whole. Of 
these laws there is a written code, which is regularly read over to 
the whole society every week. Every new member, after mature 
examination, declares his concurrence with the laws passed before 
his admission, and afterwards has an equal share in the enaction 
of new laws. . ; . The rewards consist of tickets of temporary 
privilege, silver and gold medals, and superiority of station and 
honour lasting as the superiority of merit that gained it. The pun¬ 
ishments are either pecuniar)', corporal, viz. guards extraordinary, 
arrest, and the black-hole, or degrading;... they are immediately 
inflicted. . . . All the members are to attend prayers at a stated 
hour every morning and evening, and also to attend the public 
service of the Church every Sunday. . . . The members are dis¬ 
tinguished into three separate corps, each of which in rotation 
daily mount guard, and perform other military duties. . . . The 
week is divided into theoretical and practical days. The theoretical 
days are Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on which the study 
of the sciences and the attainment of all useful knowledge is pur¬ 
sued, such as languages, drawing, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
mechanics, fortification, artillery, chronology', geography, civil 
law and history. The practical days are devoted to the exercise of 
the body in dancing, fencing, riding and the manual exercise 
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during the day; and in the evenings in sports for the improvement 
of agility and strength. . . . The hours employed on theoretical 
days, are from six till eight, and from nine till twelve in the 
morning; and from two till five, from six till eight and from nine 
till ten in the afternoon and evening. . . .’ [Practical days were a 
httle shorter.] ‘The French language is spoken from seven in the 
morning till five in the evening under the penalty of a pecuniary 
fine. . . . Lectures are read twice a week on tactics, artillery, 
fortification, geography etc.’ [Every part of instruction was 
demonstrated wth the aid of models either in wood or raised in 
earth by the students themselves. The tactical exercises and 
manoeuvres were carried out in situations as similar as possible to 
actual warfare.] ‘The money accumulated by the fines is appro¬ 
priated to the purchase of medals (for the best students).’ From 
these regulations we see that the Academy was not only a first- 
class military establishment, but introduced features of govern¬ 
ment and training which were in advance of the time. It enjoyed 
a high reputation and was patronised by the King. It seems that 
the cadets as a rule belonged to the wealthy families as they had 
to pro\'ide their o^vn uniforms and all military accoutrements. 

LAMBETH ACADEMY 

Thomas Whiting, mathematician and author, had a boarding- 
school near Westminster Bridge, Lambeth, in i785(?)-95(?). 
Later he had a larger Academy at Brompton until 1818. In 1787 
he published Schoolmasters' Assistant for practical arithmetic and 
signed it as Teacher of Mathematics. He inserted the following 
advertisement. Young Gentlemen are boarded and attentively 
taught near Westminster Bridge, Lambeth, English, Writing, 
^thmetic. Book-keeping, Geometiy^ Trigonometry, Mensura¬ 
tion, Navigation, Longitude by Observation, Algebra. Fluxions, 
Astronomy, etc.’ His purpose was to prepare for the ‘mercantile 
profession’. In 1788 he published Mental Accountant for ‘the higher 
classes of young gentlemen at boarding schools and Academies 
and for young merchants’. In 1798 Mathematical Delights appeared 
where he was styled as ‘Master of Keppel House Seminary^ 
Fulham Rd., near Brompton’. He says in the introduction: ‘I have 
been for some time past engaged in conducting a large seminary, 
near London, which occupied the greatest share of my time.’ In 
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this book Whiting acted as editor of problems and solutions on 
mathematical and physical subjects contributed by his corres¬ 
pondents, masters and students of mathematical schools and 
academies. 


MATHEMATICAL ACADEMY AT CHELSEA 

Samuel Dunn, native of Crediton, Devon, an eminent mathe¬ 
matician, had his first mathematical school at Crediton. Later he 
moved to Chelsea and for many years kept an Academy there 
( i 758-8 o (?) ). He was employed also as an examiner for the East 
India Service. He died in 1794 and left a bequest for maintaining 
a mathematical school at his native town. The first teacher in that 
school at Crediton was appointed in 1793. In 1759 Dunn pub¬ 
lished A popular lecture on the astronomy and philosophy of comets, where 
he placed the following advertisement: ‘Young Gentlemen may 
board at the Author’s Academy (at Chelsea) and be expeditiously 
qualified in the Sciences and for business.’ In 1777 he published 
Epitome of practical Navigation, in which he says: ‘Gendemen who 
are desirous of making a complete proficiency in any part of 
Mathematical Science may be qualified by him, when and where 
they please, in the easiest manner and shortest time possible. 
N.B. All kinds of astronomical observations, the experiments of 
Philosophy and the longitude at sea, on the shortest notice.’ From 
these advertisements we see that he taught commercial subjects 
and all parts of mathematics, including Navigation and Astro¬ 
nomy, both at his Academy and in private homes. 

ACADEMY AT WAPPING 

In the twenties Joshua Kelly, mariner and teacher of mathe¬ 
matics, who for many years was ‘mate, master and instructor to 
the Gentlemen volunteers in H.M. Royal Navy’, kept an Academy 
at Wapping. In 1724 he pubhshed Navigator’s complete Tutor. In 
the advertisement he says: ‘In Broad Street, Wapping, near 
Wapping New Stairs, are taught these mathematical sciences: 
Arithmetic, Merchants’ Accounts, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Navigation, Astronomy, Dialling, Surveying, Gauging, Gunnery, 
Fortification, Algebra. The use of the Globes, and all other Mathe¬ 
matical Instruments. The projection of the Sphere on any circle 
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by J. Kelly, with whom Young Gentlemen, and others, are well 
boarded and completely and expeditiously qualified (on reason¬ 
able terms) for any business relating to Accounts and Mathe¬ 
matics.’ 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL IN SOUTHWARK 

Thomas Crosby^ was educated at the Mathematical School of 
Christ’s Hospital, which in his opinion was the best school of that 
kind at the end of the seventeenth century. From 1710 to 1750 he 
kept a mathematical school in New Street upon Horsey Down in 
Southwark. In 1719 he published The London Practice, a text-book 
for merchants. In the advertisement he says that the following 
subjects were taught in his school: ‘Arithmetic, in all its parts, 
Merchants’ Accounts after the Italian method. Algebra, Geom¬ 
etry, Trigonometry, both plain and spherical. Navigation, Astro¬ 
nomy and other parts of Mathematics.’ In 1749 he published 
Book-keeper's Guide for the use of his pupils and addressing them 
he refers to ‘those labours of mine, which I had among you 
for the space of about 40 years’. He also published a Complete 
Treatise on Navigation, which was one of the first text-books on the 
subject. 


NAVAL ACADEMY AT GOSPORT 


William Burney, M.A., LL.D. (Scottish degrees), had a Naval 
Academy at Gosport and in 1815 published a Marine Dictionary in 
which he describes his Academy; ‘This private institution was 
Ktablished in 1791. 80 young gentlemen are boarded, lodged and 
iMtructed in Writing, arithmetic, algebra, mathematics, naviga¬ 
tion, nautical astronomy, marine surveying, French, drawing, 
dancing and fencing. The terms are from 40 to 50 guineas a year 
wWch include all the common expenses. The playground is ad¬ 
joining Portsmouth Harbour. A regular course of mathematical 
and nautical education, which generally requires from two to three 
years. The youth should be sent there about 11 or 12 years of age. 


J Thomas Grosby, CJocket writer at the Custom House, died in 1768 
aged one hunted and three, at Stratford {Gentleman's Magazine). Quite 
probably It IS the same Crosbv. ^ 
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The establishment has been constanUy full for the last 20 vears, 

John Liston (Z).jV.5.) was an usher there for a time.i 


CITY COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 

illiam Alilns, son of Stephen of London, gent. Matriculated 
at St. Mar>' Hall, Oxford in 1791, aged thirty, and kept the ‘City 
Commercial School’, at George Yard, Lombard Street, in the 
nineties. His aim was to combine the best features of the Grammar 
Schools isith the new tendencies prevalent in the private Aca¬ 
demies. He wanted to combine‘literary with commercial, mathe¬ 
matical and philosophical education’. In 1794 he published The 
Wellbred Scholar, etc., in which he criticised the Grammar Schools. 
He says: ‘To inveigh with illiberal acrimony against the plan of 
Grammar Schools has of late become a very fashionable topic.’ 
In his opinion these schools had valuable traditions which could 
be incorporated in new schools. But as he says ‘the practice of 
committing to memory at the most susceptible period of life, 
words without ideas, and jargon without meaning must be in¬ 
jurious to the gradual unfolding of the mental power’. In 1795 
Milns published PentnarCs Repository, a text-book on calligraphy. 

ACADEMY IN LONDON, BRIDGEWATER SQUARE 

John Seally, 1742-95 {D.N.B.), son of John of Bridgewater, 
Somerset, gentleman, was educated at Bristol Grammar School 
and matriculated Hertford College, Oxford, 1760. B.A. 1764. 
Later he received LL.D. and took holy orders. In 1790 he was 
\'icar of East Meon, Hampshire, and became F.R.S. in 1791. In 
1774 he visited Rome and was admitted to the Roman Academy. 
He started his teaching career as writing master and accountant, 
giving private lessons. In 1767 he established his own Academy in 
Bridgewater Square, London, which he kept evidently till his 
death. In 1787 he published Geographical Dictionary in two volumes, 
in which he styled himself as author of Histoire Chronologique, sacree 
et propharu and of Elements of Geography and Astronomy. In 1788 he 
published Lady’s Encyclopedia in three volumes. From his various 

1 His son. Rev. Edward Burney, born 1816 at Gosport. Matriculated 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 1834. B.A. 1838. M.A. 1841. Succeeded his father 
as the Head Master of the Naval and Military Academy at Gosport {Altmni 
Oxm.). 
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publications we see that his Academy taught languages, English 
and French, Mathematics and Astronomy, Geography and His¬ 
tory, and Merchants’ Accounts. By indirect evidence we may 
conclude that natural philosophy and technical subjects were also 
taught. 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL AT NEWCASTLE 

Not all mathematical schools were boarding institutions; some 
were established only for day and evening students. Such was the 
school of Charles Hutton in Newcastle. Son of a miner, Charles 
Hutton, 1737-1820 {D.M.B.), was educated in an elementary 
school kept by a parish clergyman. Rev. Ivison, at Jesmond. In 
1755 Ivison was transferred and Hutton, who had been working 
in a mine for some time, took over his school. The school attracted 
more pupils and Hutton moved to larger premises at Stote’s Hall, 
where he taught during the day and in the evenings attended the 
Mathematical School at Newcastle, kept by Mr. James. In 1760 
he succeeded James as the Master of the School and published 
the following advertisement (see J. Bruce, Memoir of C. Hutton, 
1823); ‘To be opened on Monday, April 14th, 1760, at the Head 
of the Flesh Market, down by the Entry, Newcastle, A ^Vriting 
and Mathematical School, where persons may be fully and ex¬ 
peditiously qualified for business and where such as intend to go 
through a regular course of Arts and Sciences may be com¬ 
pletely grounded therein at large, viz. in Writing according to 
its latest and best improvements; Arithmetic in all its parts; 
Merchant’s Accounts (or the true Italian method of Book-keep¬ 
ing); Algebra; Geometry, elemental and practical; Mensuration; 
Trigonometry, plane and spherical; Projection of the Sphere; 
Conic Sections, Mechanics; Statics and Hydrostatics; the Doc¬ 
trine of Fluxions etc. Together with their various applications in 
Naviption, Surveying Altimetry and Longimetry; Gunnery, 
Dialling, Gauging, geography. Astronomy, etc. etc. Also the use 
of Globes etc. Likewise short-hand according to new and facile 
characters never yet published by C. Hutton. For the accommo¬ 
dation of such Gentlemen and Ladies as do not chose to appear 
at the public school, I propose (at vacant houn) to attend them 
m their own apartments.’ This advertisement was seen by a 
wealthy and influential squire, Shafto, who invited Hutton to 
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tutor his son and put at Hutton’s disposal his considerable library, 
Hutton’s school grew in numbers so rapidly that he had to change 
his premises several times and in the end had to build his own 
school-house in Westgate Street, It flourished tiU 1773 when, with 
the help of Shafto, Hutton was appointed Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at Woolwich Mihtary Academy, His school at Newcastle 
was also a centre of public lectures. Dr. Caleb Rotherham 
lectured on geography, astronomy and natural philosophy during 
the whole period and from these beginnings the later Newcastle 
Philosophic and Literary Society was born, with Rotherham as 
its first lecturer (see Chapter VI). Ferguson also lectured in 
Hutton’s school. Among Hutton’s students, mostly local mech¬ 
anics and merchants, were many members of the local gentry, 
for instance John Scott (later Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor) and 
his future wife. Lord Eldon, after the death of Hutton (1820), 
publicly acknowledged his debt to his former teacher. His school 
was not discontinued and in 1794 John Howard (1753-99) was 
the Master of the Mathematical School in Hutton’s school-house, 
which he rented. Howard published a treatise on Spherical 
Geometry and contributed to the Ladies' Diary. 

MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL AT WAPPING 

Side by side with the Academy of Kelly there was another 
boarding-school at Wapping at the same time. Thomas Haselden 
serx'ed in the Mercantile Marine at the beginning of the century, 
and later he was Teacher of Mathematics to the Royal Navy at 
Portsmouth. Probably in 1720 he moved to Wapping, London, 
and established his Mathematical School in which he taught 
Mathematics, Merchant’s Accounts and Navigation. His school 
possibly existed till the sixties. In his publications on the Mercator 
Chart in 1722 Haselden signs ‘from my school near Wapping Old 
Stairs’. In 1730 he published Mathematical Lessons and inserted 
an advertisement: ‘Near Union Stairs in Wapping, yoimg Gentle¬ 
men are boarded and taught the Mathematics and Merchant’s 
Accounts, by Thomas Haselden, formerly teacher of the Mathe¬ 
matics to H.M.’s Volunteers in the Royal Navy’. In 1761 he 
published his Daily Assistant to Seamen in which he mentions 
‘having been educated^ in theory of Navigation almost from my 

^ Possibly at Christ’s Hospital Mathematical School. 
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childhood and having had about sixteen yean of experience of 
the Practical part at sea, both in the Merchant Marine and also 
as Teacher of the Mathematics in the R. Navy.’ quoting 

Th. Thomson’s History of the Royal Society, repeated his mistake 
about Haselden’s death in 1740; as we have seen, he was alive 
in 1761. He was elected F.R.S. in 1739. 

OTHER PRIVATE ACADEMIES 

The number of private Academies in the eighteenth century 
can be stated only approximately. Those academies whose masters 
published works could be described in some detail. Many were 
mentioned in the D.N.B. or other publications without the address 
or the name of the master. In the following short notes the avail¬ 
able information about some Academies is given, in the alpha¬ 
betical order of their masters. 

1. REV. JOHN ADAMS, M.A., evidently Scottish, published 
many books on the history of various countries and on literature 
during 1788-1808. Kept an Academy at Putney at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

2. JEREMIA AINSWORTH (1743-84), educated at Manchester 
Grammar School together vs-ith Henry Clarke, kept a Mathe¬ 
matical School in Long Hillgate, opposite Manchester Grammar 
School, for many years. Boys from the Grammar School went to 
him for mathematical lessons (A. Mumford, M.G.S.). 

3. JAMES ANDERSON, of Scotland, M.A., Edinburgh, 1774. 
LL.D. 1794, Came to London probably in the seventies, after 
graduating and started a well-known Academy at the Mansion 
House at Hammersmith. Was still there at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The school existed up to 1839 or later. Lysons 
says many eminent persons have received their education here’. 
In the nineties Sir Stamford Raffles, Governor of Sumatra, was 
educated there, David Morrice, who was assistant master, taught 
both languages and mathematics and navigation. He considered 
Anderson’s Academy one of the four best in London. Students 
were sent to both Universities. 

4- JAMES ANDREW, LL.D., 1774-1833 {D.N.Bf Educated at 
AbCTdeen. Established a private Academy at Addiscombe, Surrey 
which acquired so high a reputation that the East India Company 
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purchased it in 1809 transformed it into a College for engineers 
and artillery cadets. Andrew was appointed the first headmaster 
of the College. 

5. REV. JAMES BARCLAY, for many years curate of Edmon¬ 
ton. Published many books during 1763-92. Master of the Aca¬ 
demy at Tottenham High Cross and also at Goodman’s Fields. 
Member of the Robin Hood Society. His last pubhcation in 1792 
was: Universal English Dictionary. His son went to Oxford in 1764. 

6. REUBEN BARROW, 1 747-92 autodidact. Was an 

usher in a school of B. Webb in London. Afterwards started his 
own school at Portsmouth. In 1772 was appointed assistant to the 
Astronomer Royal, Maskelyne, at Greenwich, and opened there 
his own school. Later was Mathematical Master in a training 
school attached to Woolwich Academy. Taught privately Mathe¬ 
matics. Editor of Lady's and Gentleman's Diary which was started by 
Thomas Carnan in 1775 in opposition to Lady's Diary of Ch. 
Hutton. It was discontinued in 1786. 

7. THOMAS BAXTER, Teacher of Mathematics. Published The 
Circle Squared in 1732. Kept a Mathematical School at Grathorn, 
Cleveland, Yorkshire. 

8. REV. JOHN BLANCHARD, rector of Middleton, Yorks, kept 
an Academy at Nottingham in 1780-90. His two sons went to 
Cambridge. 

9. ROBERT BissETT, LL.D., Edinburgh, 1759-1805 {D,N.B.). 
Biographer and historian. ‘Well known as literary character’ 
(Gentleman's Magazine, No. 75). Published a Sketch of Democrat in 
1796 and Life of Edmund Burke in 1798; also edited the Spectator in 
eight volumes with notes in 1796. Kept an Academy in Sloane 
Street, Chelsea. 

10. JOHN BONNYCASTLE, 1750-1827 (D.N.B.). Author of 
many books on Mathematics. Kept an Academy at Hackney. In 
1780 was in Dean Street, Fetter Lane. In 1782-5 was a master at 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 

11. THOMAS BRADLEY, bom in Worcester, 1751-1813. Kept a 
Mathematical School at Worcester till 1786. Later completed his 
medical training, received his M.D., and was appointed Senior 
Physician of Westminster Hospital. Editor of Medical and Physical 
Journal. 

12. THOMAS COCK, Teacher of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. Kept a private school at Cirencester in 1780-90. 
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Published a Synopsis of the dimensions of the Solar system in 1790. 
Dr. Charles Hutton called it ‘ingenious and useful’. 

13. WILLIAM COGKLIN [D.N.B,) was a Teacher of Mathe¬ 
matics for seven years and published works in 1760-80. Cocklin 
was also a writing master and accountant in a Lancaster School. 

14. JOHN COLLETT, Master of an Academy at Bourton, 
Gloucestershire, in 1797. In 1805 he moved his Academy to 
Evesham, Worcestershire, where he remained up to 1818 or later. 
In 1805 published Sacred Dramas intended for young persons. 

15. DR. — CRAWFORD kept an Academy at Cross Street, 
Hatton Gardens, Warwickshire, in 1750-70. John Taylor {D.N.B.) 
was educated there (1757). 

16. THOMAS cuRSHAM of Notts. Admitted sizar Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, 1774. Clergyman. Styled himself M.A. (not in Cam¬ 
bridge or Oxford lists). Died 1805. Had an Academy at Sutton- 
in-Ashfield, Notts. Taught Mathematics. Assistant R. Oliver. 

17. REV. HENRY WHiTLOAKE FAWCETT ‘begs leave to ac¬ 
quaint the public that he continues to teach English, Latin and 
Arithmetic, writing and merchant’s accomplishments, in a plain, 
easy, useful and concise yet comprehensive method in a large 
commodious room in the late Wheatsheaf Court, opposite the 
Half Moon Tavern’. Advertisement in Manchester Mercury, 
May II, 1752. 

18. JOSEPH FORSYTH, 1763-1815 {D.N.B.), M.A. Aberdeen. 
Came to London in 1780 (?) as an assistant master at Newington 
Butts Academy. Purchased it in 1785 and kept it till 1799. In 
1801 went to Italy and published a book on his travels. John 
Poynder {D.N.B.) was educated in this Academy. 

19. WILLIAM GREEN had a Mathematical Academy at Shore- 
ham in 1750-65 (?) and then at Deptford, Kent, 1790-8 (?). His 
son William went to Cambridge in 1753. B.A. 1757. M-A. 1760. 
Priest 1762. Vicar of Bexley 1770-1808, when he died. For 38 
years was Mathematical Master at Royal Military Academy 
Woolwich. 

20. ROBERT HAMILTON, bom 1 752. Admitted Trinity, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1785. A ‘ten-year’ man. Admitted Emmanuel, Cambridge 
1795 - B.D. 1796. D.D. 1801. F.R.S., F.S.A. Vicar of St. Olave’s’ 
Jewry, London, 1797-1832. Died in 1832 in his residence in Ken- 
Mgton Square. Kept a well-known Academy in Leman Street. 
Evidently started teaching in the eighties and resigned after the 

N.T.E. 

H 
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appointment at St. Olave’s, as in i8oi he was addressed by David 
Morrice as ‘late master’ of the Academy in Leman Street. He 
was still in Leman Street in i8oi, but the Academy was under 
another master. David Morrice was there as assistant master and 
taught languages, mathematics and evidently navigation. Accord¬ 
ing to Morrice it was one of the four best Academies in London. 

21. E. HARRIS had an Academy in Sloane Street, Knights- 
bridge, in 1788. His advertisement (Lysons, Vol. 2) says that he 
taught Latin, Greek, Modem languages. Ancient and Modem 
History. ‘Daily exercise in the art of fencing and other manly 
diversions. Youth designed for trade and navigation etc. who have 
not time for a regular course of education expeditiously qualified 
for their different employments. Music, Drawing, Fencing and 
Dancing are taught by the ablest masters.’ 

22. REV. JOHN HARRIS, D.D., F.R.s. {D.N.B.). Kept a Mathe¬ 
matical School in 1702-15 in London in his house at Amen 
Corner, where ‘young gentlemen are boarded and taught the 
grounds of Geometry, Astronomy, Geography, History etc.’ 
Author of an encyclopedia (see Chapter VI). 

23. JOHN HYDE had an Academy at the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries at Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. ‘Taught English grammar, writing for law and 
trade, arithmetic, merchant accounts. Geometry, Trigonometry, 
mechanics, optics, algebra and fluxions with other useful branches 
of mathematics, rhetoric, geography and the use of globes.’ 

24. PATRICK KELLY, LL.D. (GlaSgOw), I756-1842 

author of many books. Kept an Academy knoivn as ‘Mercantile 
School’ in Finsbury Street, probably in 1790-1820, where he 
taught Mathematics, Navigation and commercial subjects. 

25. REV. JOHN MALHAM, 1747-1821 (D.N.B.). Educated at 
Craven Grammar School, Yorks. Vicar of Hilton, Dorset. Pub¬ 
lished many books on Classics, Theology, Mathematics, Naviga¬ 
tion, etc., in 1782-1816. Kept a boarding-school at Plymouth 
Dock in 1768-90 with two ‘streams’: Classical and Naval- 
Technical. 

26. MARK MEILAN, 1743-1816 {D.N.B.). Author of an 
Grammar in 1772. Curate of St. John, Wapping. Kept an Academy 
in Charles Street, Hoxton, in 1776. 

27. MEURE kept an Academy at Soho Square from the late 
eighties of the seventeenth century. In 1691 a student went to 
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Cambridge. Robert Pitt writes in 1704 to his father, Governor of 
Madras: ‘My two brothers are at Mr. Meure’s Academy esteemed 
the best in England. They learn Latin, French and accounts, 
fencing, dancing and drawing.’ 

28. MUNGO MURRAY, d. 1770 {D.N.B.). Shipwright in H.M. 
Yard, Deptford. Was a Teacher of Mathematics in the Royal 
Navy. In 1754 published a treatise on Shipbuilding and Naviga¬ 
tion. The advertisement states: ‘The several branches of Mathe¬ 
matics treated of in this book are expeditiously taught by the 
author, at his house at Deptford; where may be had all sorts of 
sliding Rules and Scales; as also sectors for delineating ships. 
Diagonal Scales etc. on brass, wood or paste-board. Attendance 
from six to eight every evening except Wednesdays and Saturdays’ 
(see also Gentleman's Magazine, 1770, p. 487). 

29. RICHARD NICHOLSON, Master of Kirby over Blow Acad¬ 
emy. Later was Teacher of Mathematics at the Leeds Academy of 
Rev. C. Vincent in 1798. 

30. WILLIAM NICHOLSON, 1753-1815 {D.N.B.), Kept a 
Mathematical School in London from 1778. Published Introduction 
to Natural Philosophy and Navigator's Assistant. In 1797 he started 
his periodical. Journal of Natural Philosophy (see Chapter VI). 
According to D.N.B. in 1799 he started a school at Soho; it is 
probable that D.N.B. confused him with Peter Nicholson who had 
a school at Soho at that time. 


31. PRINCE OF WALES ‘MILITARY ACADEMY’ at Norland 
House, Kensington, in the nineties. English master, Creswick. 
Mathematical master, Reynold. 

32. ALEXANDER (^UESNAY. A Frenchman, who came to Lon¬ 
don from America in 1782, opened an ‘Academy of Polite Science’ 
in Southwark ‘for imtruction of young gentlemen in polite lan¬ 
guages, music, dravring faces, landscapes, perspective, geometrical 
plans, and fortifications, dancing and fencing’ (Lysons, Vol 2) 

33. SAMUEL RICHARDSON, d. 1805 {Bl.NB.). Kept an Acad¬ 
emy at Foregate Street, Chester, in the nineties. 


34 - dr. RUTHERFORD had an Academy at Uxbridge in 1791. 
aught useful and liberal sciences as well as Latin, Greek, French 

and Itahan (Lysons, Vol. 2). James Waters {D.N.B.) was edu- 
cated there. ^ 


Srh^ii "'r™ ^ Mathematical 

School m t694-t7oa m Adam Court, Broad Street, near the Royal 
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Exchange. Published text-books (see Daunton’s Life and Errors 

i8i8). 

36. A. TEMPEST, kept an Academy at Half-Farthing Lane, 
Wandsworth, 1780. Thomas Dibdin [D.N.B.) was educated there. 

37. GILBERT THOMPSON, 1728-1803 (D.jV.^.), for many years 
kept a well-frequented school near Lancaster. In 1753 went to 
Edinburgh and graduated M.D. Came to London and taught as a 
\sTiting master in a boarding-school at Tottenham. 

38. TYCHO WING, 1696-1750 {D.M.B.), astronomer, taught 
‘Arts and Sciences Mathematical’ at Pickworth in 1727. Edited 
Olympia Donata in 1739-50. 

39. Father of james wood, 1760-1839 {D.M.B.), a weaver, 
opened in 1770 an evening Mathematical School at Bury, Lan¬ 
cashire. 



CHAPTER VI 


PRIVATE CLASSICAL SCHOOLS 

Side by side with the private Academies, which were a special 
feature of the eighteenth century, hundreds of classical boarding- 
schools were kept by private individuals. Both types of schools 
grew out of opposition to the old system of Grammar Schools. 
The Academies opposed a narrow classical education in principle 
and advocated mathematics and sciences as a basis for a modern 
education. The private classical schools opposed the old system 
from another point of view. They accepted classical studies as a 
basis of liberal education, but they considered that the methods 
used in Grammar Schools overtaxed the mechanical memory of 
boys and often failed to impart to them the spirit of the Greco- 
Roman civilisation. They especially objected to the customs of 
bullying and the atmosphere of corruption which was prevalent 
in the majority of public Grammar Schools. Private classical 
schools as a rule were small boarding-houses where the Master 
himself boarded the boys and was more of a ‘paterfamilias’ than 
the distant demi-god of a large public institution. Many aristo¬ 
cratic families, country squires and members of the clergy pre¬ 
ferred private schools to public schools on these grounds. Many 
farmers and craftsmen sent their sons to the local private school 
kept by their vicar, which was more accessible and cheaper than 
the distant Grammar School. These private schools abounded even 
in the seventeenth century and many of the eighteenth-century 
schools had their beginnings in the preceding century.’^ Their 
pnmary purpose was to prepare for Cambridge and Oxford and 
because of the religious tests they were almost exclusively kept by 
clergymen of the Church of England. Only at the end of the cen¬ 
tury with the repeal of the disabling laws did Dissenters start to 
attend classical schools and send their sons to the two Universities. 
The masters of these schools could be divided into two groups. The 

* Of the listed 260 masters of private schools as many as 45 started their 
schools before 1700. 

II 7 
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first were usually good scholars and professional teachers; they 
took holy orders because tradition demanded it, and as a rule they 
uere absentees from their parishes and devoted their whole time 
to teaching The second group were resident rectors and vicars 
who started a boarding-school sometimes to educate their owil 
sons and sometimes to add to their very limited incomes. The 
dniding hne was not very definite; often a professional teacher 
would resign from his school and towards the end of his life become 
a resident clergyman. On the other hand some local vicar, who 
started his school more by chance than design, would be so suc¬ 
cessful as to become a professional teacher. To the first group 
belonged the Gilpins of Cheam, the Burneys of Greenwich, the 
Glasses of Greenford, Thomas Horne of Chiswick and others. A 
typical representative of the second group was Isaac Milles, of 
Highclere, whose career was repeated throughout the century by 
hundreds of resident clergymen all over England. The schools of 
the first group ^vere usually larger institutions ^vith a longer life 
than the schools of the second group. They attained a certain 
measure of recognition and it is comparatively easy to find them 
in contemporary sources. The schools of the second group often 
were very small, limited by the space available in the vicarage, 
and ended their existence with the death of the vicar. To trace 
them is very difficult and the only way to find the majority of 
them is to look through the admission registers of all the Colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge. We could do so for only six Colleges 
of Cambridge. The rest of the Cambridge Colleges and all the 
Oxford Colleges have not been investigated and undoubtedly con¬ 
tain much additional information. From the tables in the first 


chapter and from the investigation of the admission registers it 
appears that about 20 per cent of all University students were 
recruited from private classical schools. Should we add the stu¬ 
dents trained at home by private tutors, who often were the local 
vicars-schoolmasters, we arrive at the figure of 40 per cent, the 
public Grammar Schools supplying not more than 60 per cent.^ 


^ Some of the private classical schools in the metropolitan area were evi¬ 
dently quite old-fashioned as this advertisement of 1724 shows (Lysons, Vol. 2): 
‘Whereas there is a vacancy in the boarding-school of All-Farthing near 
Wandsworth, Surrey, for any gentleman whose head is qualified to teach 
Latin and Greek, and has an appetite that can dispense with dining in the 
kitchen, without cloth or napkin, which humour of the Master the late usher 
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STATISTICS OF PRIVATE CLASSICAL SCHOOLS 

The total number of private classical schools in the eighteenth 
century runs into many hundreds. In the Appendix we give a list 
of 240 schoolmasters of private schools. Most of the names were 
taken from the admission lists of five colleges of the University of 
Cambridge (Trinity, King’s, St. John’s, Caius and Peterhouse) 
and checked in the Alumni Cantab, and Alumni Oxon. Some more 
were added from the D.M.B. and published works. Only those 
whose identity could be definitely proved were included. About 
400 private schools and schoolmasters could not be identified 
omng to lack of details. If the remaining Cambridge registers and 
all Oxford registers were im’estigated there is no doubt that the 
total number of private classical schools would amount to more 
than a thousand. The clerg^^men-schoolmasters of the eighteenth 
centuiy^ were not only long livers but were active almost to the 
very end of their lives. On the average twenty years per man 
\vould be a conser\’ative estimate of their teaching activity. That 
means that on the average there were at least 200 private classical 
schools at any time throughout tlie centuiyL In the middle of the 
centur)' the numbers rose to about 300, decreasing to about 100 
at the end of the century'. The number of endowed Grammar 
Schools was about 400 (100 before the seventeenth century' and 
300 founded in the seventeenth century) at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, to which about 100 were added during the 
century'. Many of these schools were as small as the majority of 
private schools, had the same intermittent existence and depended 
on the local clergy as their masters. Even the appointment of 
schoolmasters ^\'as often decided by local incumbents. There was 
therefore no sharp di\'iding line between local ‘public’ and private 
classical schools. In these circumstances the role of private schools 
was similar to public Grammar Schools, and both Universities 
admitted students from private schools in the same way as from 
the official Grammar Schools. There was a constant interchange 
between the two groups of schools. On the one hand the public 
schools recruited their masters from private schools, on the other 

not concurring mth has left the said place. Any gentleman applying himself 
0 the Master of the said school may find suitable encouragement. N.B. The 
^her m that school not being admitted either to dine with the Master or 

arders, ^y, at a third hand, if he pleases the said Master, be admitted to 
dme with his gardener etc.’ uuuuca 10 
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hand retired Grammar School masters often opened their own 
pnvate schools after relinquishing their official posts. The par¬ 
ticulars of 260 pnvate schoolmasters (240 in the List and 20 in 
tos chapter) given below are, therefore, characteristic of the 
Grammar School teachers as well. Of the total number 240 were 
Umversity graduates (only six of Scottish Universities and only 
one from Tnmty, Dublin), the remaining 20 evidently had no 
Umversity education and acquired their classical training either 
in Dissenting Academies or by private tuition. Again 240 of 
them were clergymen of the Church of England, 4 were Scottish 
Presbyterians and 16 unknown. Their social origin can be given 
only for Oxford and Cambridge men. Of Oxford men 10 were 
sons of gentlemen, 16 of clergymen, 6 of ‘arm.’, 18 of ‘pleb.’ and 
7 of ‘paup.’. Of Cambridge men 19 were sons of gentlemen, 42 of 
clergymen, 38 of merchants, 19 of artisans and 43 of farmers. Of 
these 45 were pensioners, 11 scholars and 123 sizars. It is interesting 
to note that 6 out of 19 sons of gentlemen were sizars at Cam¬ 
bridge, and 13 pensioners or scholars; not one was a gentleman- 
commoner. The 20 schoolmasters of unknown education were all 
of humble origin. Thus the great majority of classical school¬ 
masters of the eighteenth century belonged to the poorer classes 
and were the despised servitors and sizars who cleaned the boots 
of gentlemen students at the University. They were able, hard¬ 
working and efficient masters and many of them introduced new 
subjects and methods of teaching in their schools. The distribution 
of private schoolmasters by areas show peculiar features which 
can be explained largely by our selection from Cambridge sources. 
Numbers in: 


Area 

C<imbruige 

Men 

i 

Oxford 

Men 

Others 

Total 

7 Counties around 

Cambridge 

1 

93 

8 

3 

104 

7 Counties around Oxford 

8 

7 


15 

4 Metropolitan Counties 

30 

25 

6 

61 

7 Northern Counties 

32 

6 

7 

45 

8 Midland Counties 

13 

8 

2 

23 

6 Southern Counties 

8 

5 

2 

15 

Total i 

1 

184 1 

i 

59 

20 

263 
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Especially interesting is the fact that 53 schoolmasters had their 
schools in Norfolk and 29 in Suffolk. Norfolk had only one old 
Grammar School, at Norwich, and Suffolk had three, which may 
explain the large number of private schools. Another reason is 
that Norfolk sent all its students to Cambridge and most of the 
schools could be identified. If we compare the distribution of 53 
Norfolk and 59 metropolitan schoolmasters by quarters of the 
century we notice that whilst in the metropolitan area the number 
is constant (15 each quarter), in Norfolk it continuously decreased 
from 24 in the first quarter to 17 in the second, 8 in the third and 
only 4 at the end of the century. A possible reason may be that 
the rural population of Norfolk started migration to industrial 
centres and the number of schools consequently decreased. 

CHEAM SCHOOL 

Of all the private classical schools of the eighteenth century 
Cheam School is the most interesting. It is the only school of this 
group which is able to prove uninterrupted continuity from the 
middle of the seventeenth century up to the present. It is the 
oldest preparatory school in England and two of its Headmasters, 
W. Gilpin and Ch. Mayo, were outstanding pioneers in the history 
of English education. W. Gilpin, senior, in his ‘Account of him¬ 
self’ (in the Memoirs of Dr. Rich. Gilpin, etc., edited by W. Jackson 
^ 1879), gives the following story of the foundation of the school. 
During the Great Plague of London in 1664-5 of the London 
schoolmasters transferred his school to Cheam in Surrey, fourteen 
miles fi-om London, to avoid the infection. At first he taught the 
boys in the belfiy, but after the plague ceased the master ‘found 
so commodious a situation for a school that he took a house and 
continued there. Since that time the school has never been re- 
moved.’ The present Headmaster, Rev. Harold M. S. Taylor, 
O.B.E., pointed out to the author that Gilpin’s account is wrong, 
as the first Headmaster, George Aldrich, had his school at Cheam 
from 1647 onward. Possibly a London school was transferred to 
Cheam in 1665 was amalgamated with the older school. 
From the admission registers of Cambridge Colleges we have the 
evidence that Aldrich of Cheam started sending students to Cam¬ 
bridge in 1650. The church of Cheam has a grave of George 
Aldnch who died in 1685; the epitaph says: ‘Scholae privatae 
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Ghehemensis moderator.’ For short biographical notes see the 
‘List of Headmasters’. Another source confirms our evidence and 
says that the school was kept in Whitehall House in Cheam and 
that Dr. Charles Davenport, 1656-1714 {D.N.B.), the political 
writer and son of Sir William Davenport the poet, was educated 
there in the sixties and proceeded to Oxford in 1674. The next 
schoolmaster was Henry Day (or Daye). Two brothers Rawlinson 
were educated at Cheam under him. Thomas Rawlinson, 1681- 
1725 {D.XB.), the well-knoivn bibliophil, was at Cheam in the 
nineties and proceeded to Eton and Oxford. Richard Rawlinson, 
1690-1755 {D.JV.B.), the antiquary, was at Cheam in the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century and left it for St. Paul’s in 1707. 
Some sources say that Thomas was under William Day, but 
Richard quite definitely says: ‘Henry Day, my schoolmaster’. 
There is no William Day among the Oxford and Cambridge 
graduates of this period, whilst Henry Day graduated in 1668 and 
took the school over after Aldrich’s death. H. Day resigned in 1701 
and the next Headmaster was Robert Lloyd. We know of some 
students of Cambridge who were educated at Cheam under Lloyd. 
R. Lloyd resigned in 1708 and the next Headmaster, Daniel 
Sanxay, kept the school till 1740. According to Gilpin, Sanxay 
built a new house ‘which was large and fit for the purpose’. In 
1719 D. Sanxay bought a lease for ninety-nine years, so we may 
conclude that the house was built at that time. Daniel Sanxay 
resigned in favour of his son James. James Sanxay was a good 
Greek scholar and in 1754 published Lexicon Aristophanicum Graeco- 
Anglicum. It was subscribed by Oxford dons, masters of Great 
Public Schools and many clerg^'men. Sanxay himself ordered 
forty copies for the use of Cheam School, which he transferred to 
William Gilpin in 1752. The school under the Sanxays was con¬ 
siderable, but mostly prepared boys for the Great Pubhc Schools 
or professional training. !^chard Glover, 1712-85 {D.N.B.),w&s at 
Cheam under Daniel Sanxay and never lost interest in its develop¬ 
ment. Anthony Champion, 1725-1801 {D.N.B.), was at Cheam 
till i739> when he proceeded to Eton and Camtjridge. The Rev. 
William Gilpin was a distant relation of the Sanxays and evidently 
in 1750 or 1751 became assistant master to James Sanxay. At that 
time Sanxay married a wealthy ^vife, who ‘was very averse to his 
being a schoolmaster, and Sanxay asked Gilpin to take the school 
off his hands. Before his marriage Sanxay was assisted in the 
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boarding-house by his sister, but his wife refused to have anything 
to do with the school and the number of pupils began to fall. In 
1752 there were only fifteen pupils left. No wonder Gilpin hesi¬ 
tated to take over the school in its decline. But Robert Sanxay, the 
schoolmaster’s brother, lent him money for furnishing the school 
with proper necessities and helped him during the first years. 
Gradually the school regained its reputation and soon Gilpin had 
eighty boys with a waiting list. Many famous men were educated 
at Cheam under William Gilpin, senior. Two brothers Mitford— 
John, first Baron Redesdale, 1748-1830 {D.N.B.), and Colonel 
William Mitford, the historian, 1744-1827 {D.M.B.), were botl; 
educated at Cheam. John proceeded to the Inns of Court and 
Wilham to Oxford. Two brothers Addington—Henry, first Vis¬ 
count Sidmouth, 1757-1844 {D.KB.), and John Hily Addington, 
Secretary to the Treasur)^ spent many years at Cheam. Henry 
was for six years at Cheam before proceeding to ^Vinchester. As a 
matter of fact Henry Addington could not tolerate Winchester 
after Cheam and ran away from the famous school (see next page). 
John Hily went to Oxford straight from Cheam. Charles Yorke, 
Secretary of War, 1764-1834 {D.N.B.), was at Cheam and went to 
Harrow. Nicholas Vansittart, Baron Bexley, 1766-1851 {D.N.B.), 
went directly to Oxford from Cheam in 1784. Two sons of Sir 
Thomas Frankland, Lord of the Admiralty, two sons of Sir 
William Blackstone, legal writer and judge, three sons of the Earl 
of Dartmouth and a son of Lord Kenyon were all at Cheam under 
Gilpin, senior. For nearly thirty years Gilpin was Headmaster of 
Cheam, but in 1780 he resigned in favour of his son William 
Gfipin, junior. As DM.B. justly says: ‘At Cheam Gilpin showed 
himself an educational reformer considerably in advance of his 
time.’ It is astonishing that in Foster-Watson’s Encyclopedia he 
is not even mentioned and in Monroe’s American Encyclopedia 
he is only mentioned for his many writings on topography. Only 
m 1939 a book appeared on W. Gilpin by D. Tempelman, Pro¬ 
fessor of the University of IlHnois: The Life and Work of William 
Ulpim And yet truly he was a reformer ‘in advance of his time’ 
According to Gilpin’s ‘Account of himself’ he introduced a new 
method of school government very different from the police regime 
of the Great Pubhc Schools of his time. He formulated a code of 
laws with corresponding punishments to which both masters and 
boys were subjected. They were pubUcly read before the whole 
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school at stated times. In doubtful cases he empanelled twelve boys 
as jury' and he was bound by their verdict. Fines and loss of liberty 
were the principal punishments, corporal punishment was used 
in extreme cases and on the youngest boys only. Loss of liberty 
was always combined with exercises for subsequent lessons. Fines 
were spent on sporting equipment and two fives-courts were built 
and many books, etc., were bought wth the fine money and soon 
a tolerable library was created for the boys. Two public officers 
were appointed from amongst the boys: the Secretary', who dealt 
with the fines and their expenditure, and the Librarian. Cricket 
and other games were encouraged. Gilpin paid especial attention 
to the cultivation of gardens. Boys had their own plots which they 
culti\'ated according to their o^v'n fancies; some devoted their time 
to flowers, others to vegetables, which they sold to the school and 
outside. Before leaving the school the older boys wrote their wills 
and bequeathed their plots to younger pupils. Boys kept shops and 
could sell with profit in accordance svith special regulations. 
Gilpin trusted boys on their parole, which was seldom broken. 
His aim was as he said, ‘to give the boys the miniature of the 
w'orld they were afterwards to enter’. Richard Glover, the poet, 
himself an old boy of Cheam, gave strong approbation to Gilpin, 
whose intimate friend he was, and encouraged his new methods. 
Gilpin’s attitude towards the Great Public Schools was negative. 
He did not agree with the monopoly of the ancient languages and 
with the methods of teaching them adopted in these schools. He 
‘thought it of much more use to the boys to study their own 
language with accuracy than a dead one’. Nevertheless both Latin 
and Greek were taught at Cheam, but Gilpin employed translating 
and re-translating of passages, avoiding as much as possible learn¬ 
ing by mechanical memory. But especially was he averse to the 
moral (or rather immoral) atmosphere of the Great Public Schools. 
Gilpin says that once he took three boy'^s from a Public School, who 
soon corrupted his small community. He got rid of the boys as 
quickly as possible and never again consented to take ex-Public 
School boys. One of his pupils, Henry Addington, after being trans¬ 
ferred from Cheam to Winchester, was so shocked at the wicked¬ 
ness he found at Winchester that he ran away from school. His 
father. Dr. Addington, after a full inquiry^ kept his boy at home 
and invited a private tutor rather than send him back to Win¬ 
chester. Bullying and fagging were strictly forbidden at Cheam 
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and the atmosphere of trust and mutual help was encouraged by 
example. Religion was a regular subject, presented through Sun¬ 
day lectures and Scripture lessons an hour every morning. Other 
subjects included French, Writing, Arithmetic, Dancing and 
Drawing. We do not know whether Gilpin had special lessons in 
sciences, but his emphasis on gardening suggests some instruction 
in botany. In 1778 Gilpin retired to the parish of Boldre, New 
Forest, which was offered to him by one of his old pupils, Colonel 
William Mitford. Here he lived till 1802, publishing many books 
on topography which made his name well known before his 
pedagogical genius was discovered. By his will he endowed a 
school at Boldre for poor children. Cheam School was taken over 
by his son William Gilpin, junior, who followed in his father’s steps 
and remained as Headmaster till 1806. We know four pupils of 
Gilpin junior mentioned in D.N.B. They are Francis Larpent, 
1776-1845, who proceeded to Cambridge; John MacBride, 1778- 
1868, who remained at Cheam till 1795 and went directly to 
Oxford; John Skinner, 1772-1839, antiquary, went to Oxford; 
and John Herries, 1778-1855, who proceeded to Leipsic. Sir 
Henry Lambert published in Sumy Archeological Collection fVol. 
XXXVI) school bills of Daniel Lambert, who was under Gilpin, 
senior, at Cheam in 1765. The annual bill was: Board and tuitiori 
—£'^ 5 } writing and arithmetic—;,(;2; dancing and drawing Lam¬ 
bert did not take. Weekly allowance—i6r.; paper— 6 s.; coals_Ss-.* 

taylor and shoemaker—i 6r. 8 d.; books {Telemaque, evidently 

by Fenelon, French Dictionary and French exercises—extra)_ 

i6r. 8 d.; a ciphering book and slate—2r.; letters and parcels— 
2J. 8 d.; hair-cutting—u. 6 d.; buckles, buttons and ribbons—8d.; 
a newspaper—u.; the total cost per annum was 3{)3o 19^. 2d. To 
this, however, has to be added: Ushers—;^! is.; servants—ij.- 
and a present of one pound of tea to Mrs. Gilpin. 

William Gilpin, junior, resigned from the headmastership in 
1806 and went to Pulverbatch near Shrewsbury, where he lived as 
local rector till 1848. The history of Cheam School in the nine¬ 
teenth century is beyond the scope of this book, but we shall give 
a short account. Gilpin’s curate. Rev. J. Wilding, assisted by 
Rev. J. Wilson, kept the school till 1826, when he disposed of the 
good^l of the institution to the Rev. Dr. Charles Mayo the 
well-known educational reformer. Mayo was at Iverdon with 
Pestalozzi m 181^22 as a chaplain to the English students. In 
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1822 he came back to England and helped by his sister Elisabeth 
started a school at Epsom on Pestalozzian principles. In 1826 he 
moved to Cheam, where he remained Headmaster till his death in 
1846. Elisabeth Mayo was at Cheam till 1834 and Hermann 
Kriisi junior came from Swtzerland and was assistant master for 
a time. The Pestalozzian practice of Cheam School was set by the 
Mayos in a series of text-books, the most known and successful of 
which was E. Mayo’s Lessons on Objects, 1830. Among Mayo’s 
pupils were Samuel Waldgrave, Bishop of Carlisle, Henry Richard 
Luard, Registrar of Cambridge, and three sons of Thomas Fre- 
mande, first Lord Cattesloe. Mayo’s nephew and pupil Henry 
Shepheard was the next Headmaster and was succeeded in 1855 by 
Rev. Dr. Robert Tabor, under whom Lord Randolph Churchill 
studied at Cheam in 1863. From the time of R. Tabor, Cheam 
School became purely a preparatory school for the Great Public 
Schools. After the First World War Cheam School was removed 
to new buildings at Headley, Newbury, Hampshire, where it 
continues to flourish under its old name. 

Note. In addition to sources mentioned in the text some data 
were taken from Victoria History . . . , Surrey, IV, p. 195, and 
Brayley Surrey, IV, pp, 85-6. I am also indebted for some addi¬ 
tional information to the present Headmaster, Rev. Harold M. S. 
Taylor, O.B.E. 

HEADMASTERS OF CHEAM SCHOOL IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

1. REV. GEORGE ALDRICH, 1602-85. Educated at Westmin¬ 
ster. Admitted at Trinity, Cambridge, in 1622. B.A. 1627. M.A. 
1630. Curate of Crowhurst 1644-52. Held a living from which he 
was sequestered. Headmaster 1647-85. In Sloan MSS., 922, f 206, 
there is a script of Aldrich’s oration at the funeral of old Father 
Stamminate. 

2. REV. HENRY DAY, 1650-1703. SonofThomas, ofScoulton, 
Norfolk. Admitted at Caius, Cambridge, in 1667. B.A. 1671. 
M.A. 1674. Priest 1674. Vicar of Hunstanton. Headmaster 
1685-1701. 

3. REV. ROBERT LLOYD, 1666-1730. Son of Heiuy, esquirc, 
of Cheam. Admitted at Pembroke, Cambridge, in 1683. B.A. 
1686. M.A. 1690. Fellow 1688. Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, 1707-8. Headmaster 1701-8. 
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4. REV. DANIEL SANXAY, 1680-1757. Son of James of Staincs, 
Middlesex, gentleman. Matriculated All Souls 1697. B.A. Oxford, 
1700. M.A. 1703. Vicar of Gheam. Headmaster 1708-40. 

5. REV. JAMES SANXAY, 1713-66. Matriculated Trinity 1728. 
B.A., Oxford, 17^1. M.A. 1734. Published his Lexicon in 1754. 
Rector of Sutton, Surrey, 1746-66. Headmaster 1740-52. 

6. REV. WILLIAM GILPIN, Senior, son of John, Carlisle, Cum¬ 
berland, gentleman. 1724-1804 {D.N.B.). Matriculated Queen’s, 
Oxford, 1740. B.A., Oxford, 1744. M.A. 1748. Headmaster 
1752-77. 

7. REV. WILLIAM GILPIN, junior, 1757-1848. Matriculated 
Queen’s, Oxford, 1773. B.A., Oxford, 1778. M.A., Cambridge, 
1782. Headmaster 1777-1806. 

IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

8 and 9. rev. j. wilding and rev. j. wilson. Masters 
1806-1826., 

10. DR. CHARLES MAYO, Headmaster i82&-46. 

11. REV. HENRY SHEPHEARD, Headmaster 1846-55. 

12. REV. ROBERT s. TABOR, Headmaster 1855-91 

13. REV. ARTHUR SYDNEY TABOR, Headmaster 1891—1920. 

14. REV. HAROLD TAYLOR, Headmaster since 1920. 

For the List of Cheam Alumni, see Appendix. 


MARYLEBONE SCHOOL 

T^e preparatory school at Marylebone was founded by a 
certain de la Place, probably in the thirties, possibly earlier. His 
daughter married John Fountain, who became the next Head¬ 
master in about 1740. John Fountain, son of Robert of Easing- 
wold, Yorks, (pleb.), was bom in 1706. He went to Oxford 
LmvCTsity College, in 1726 and received his B.A. in 1730- M A* 
at Cambridge (King’s) in 1738. Ordained priest at Lincoln ill 
1740. Rector of Folkingham, Lincolnshire. Died in 1787. He kept 

Sf evidendy in the later years was 

^ted by hM son Thomas, who was educated at Westminster and 
toen proceeded to Cambridge, in 1756. B.A. 1760. M.A. 1762. 
We^ow several pupils of Marylebone School. William Coxe 
the lustonan, 1747-1828 (2).JV.R.), was them for a year in 1753 
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before proceeding to Eton. The Irishman Archibald Rowan, 
1751-1814 {D.N.B.), went from Marylebone directly to Cam¬ 
bridge. George Colman, the dramatist, 1762-1816 {D.M.B.), was 
for several years at the school and in 1771 proceeded to West¬ 
minster. In 1770 Charles Grey, the second Earl, 1764-1845 
{D.N.B.), entered Marylebone and after staying there for six 
years went to Eton. In the eighties Mathew Lewis, 1775-1818 
(D.W. 5 .), spent a few years at the school before entering West¬ 
minster. The most interesting pupil, however, was John Trusler, 
1735-1820 {D.N.B.), who entered Marylebone in 1750 at the age 
of fifteen years after being at Westminster for five years. He was 
the only pupil known to us who entered the school at so late an 
age, after first being at Westminster, with a definite purpose of 
preparing for Cambridge. He went there in 1757. He was an 
exception and he himself says so in his Memoirs, where many inter¬ 
esting details can be found. Trusler says that ‘the school was the 
nursery' of great part of our young men of fashion’. He calls it also 
‘the fashionable seminary of Mr, Fountain for young gentlemen 
of rank and fortune’. According to him many members of the 
aristocracy were pupils of the school. In his time only he, Trusler, 
and another boy had no titles. The Duke of Buccleugh was his 
co-pupil. Trusler says that natural sons of famous famihes were 
often sent to the school and gives an instance of two sons of the 

Earl of Talbot by the Duchess N-. According to him the best 

way to get into this school was through the offices of the midwife 
of the Princess of Wales, who knew personally most of the titled 
families. All this gossip seems to be well founded and gives a back¬ 
ground to one of the most fashionable schools of the period. The 
usual age of entrance was six years, the course lasted for six years, 
when, at the age of twelve years, the boys were transferred to 
Eton "or Westminster. Trusler quite definitely calls the institution 
a ‘preparatory school’ and other sources call it also the ‘prepara¬ 
tory school at Marydebone’. But it was not a preparatory school 
in the modern terms of the word, as occasionally they prepared 
directly for the Universities. Only the name of one teacher the 
Rev. Hill—w'as mentioned by Trusler. But he says that there were 
‘masters and mistresses’, besides the Headmaster. Edward Nightin¬ 
gale in 1744 proceeded directly to Cambridge from Marylebone. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOLS AT CHISWICK 

Dr. William Rose, 1719-86 {D.M.B.), a Scottish Presbyterian 
and a well-known author and translator of Sallust, graduated at 
Aberdeen and became an usher in Dr. Doddridge’s famous 
Academy at Northampton. In 1758 he went to Chiswick where he 
founded the famous prosperous classical school, called by some the 
‘Chiswick Academy’, which he conducted until his death in 1786. 
Dr. Johnson liked him, but blamed his leniency with the rod 
‘for’, said he, ‘what boys gain at one end they lose at the other’. 
The school had a good reputation and combined a preparatory 
course for the Great Public Schools with the full course of a 
classical school. Many famous men mentioned in D.N.B. were 
educated under Rose. His son Samuel Rose, 1767-1804, friend of 
Cowper, the poet, was educated at Chiswick and proceeded to 
Glasgow University. The Oriental traveller, Eyles Irwin, 1751- 
1817, Henry Angelo, bom 1757, the fencing master and author of 
Reminiscences, were both there. Angelo was there at the early age of 
six, and after a year went to Soho Academy and Eton. Thomas 
Reynolds, an Irish Catholic, was sent to a ‘Protestant school at 
Chiswick’ in the eighties. Sir Samuel Shepherd, lawyer, 1760- 
1840, after being at Merchant Taylors’ for a year, spent two years 
at Chiswick and in 1776 was entered at the Inner Temple. Sir 
Richard Phillips, author and publisher, 1767-1840, was also at 
Chiswick. Rose’s successor, the well-known classical scholar and 
Headmaster of Greenwich, Dr. Charles Burney, started his educa¬ 
tional career at Chiswick. From Cambridge admission lists we 
have three more names: L. Robertson in 1777, W. Dawson in 
1761-64, and Ch. Landon in 1780. In 1786 the school was taken 
over by Dr. Ch. Burney and transferred to Hammersmith, at 
Fairlawn House. Just when Bumey moved to Hammersmith 
another classical school was founded at Chiswick. Thomas Horne, 
born 1737) son of Thomas of Whichford, Warwick., clerk. Matri¬ 
culated Christ Church, Oxford, 1755. B.A. 1759. M.A., Oxford, 
1762, B. & D.D., 1788, died 1824, Vicar of Wilkington, Hereford¬ 
shire, started his school in the Manor Farmhouse of Lady Nevill 
at Chisvvdck evidently in 1786 or earlier. In 1787 we hear of a 
prosperous boarding-school with about eighty pupils. His son Sir 
William Horne, Attorney-General, was a well-known lawyer, 
1774-1860 {D.J^.B.). Only one of Horne’s pupils is mentioned in 

N.T.E. 


1 
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D.M.B,, it is John Copley, Lord Lyndhurst, who was under 
Horne in 1788-90 before matriculating at Cambridge. According 
to Lyndhurst Dr. Horne ‘was a good classical scholar and infused 
into us a fair proportion of Latin and Greek’. In his letter to his 
mother in December, 1789, he wrote: ‘Thursday next at 12 o’clock 
is our speaking day. If you wish to hear Greek and Latin prose and 
verse, come; if you wish to hear the thundering of Chiswick 
orators, come.’ Horne kept his school till 1824 and sent many 
students to Cambridge. We know the following: Sainsbury Lang¬ 
ford, 1795; Edward Rudge, 1808; Clifton Benbow, 1814; Robert 
Gwilt, 1828; Thomas Rennell, 1796; William Rennell, 1797; 
John Mayo, 1811. After his death the school was taken over by 
his son Thomas Home, junior, bora 1773. Matriculated Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1790. B.A. 1794. M.A. 1797. B.D. 1805. Bamp- 
ton Lecturer 1828. Was Master of Manor House School 1824-35. 
Died 1847. 


GREENWICH SCHOOL 

Charles Burney, mentioned above, son of Dr. Charles Burney, 
senior, the famous author and teacher of music, was bora at 
Greenwich in 1757. The family was one of the centres of intel¬ 
lectual life of the period and was well known to the royal court 
Besides the father and son, the two Drs. Charles Burney, two 
daughters. Miss Sarah Bumey and Mme D’Arblay, bom Burney, 
were well-known authors and Charles’s brother James was an 
admiral. Charles Bumey went at first to Cambridge in 1777, but 
shortly left for Aberdeen and graduated from there in 1782. His 
degrees included LL.D., Glasgow, 1792; M.A., Cambridge, 1808; 
D.D. 1812; F.R.S. 1802; he was ordained priest 1808 and died 
in 1817. He published many books on classical subjects. After 
graduating from Aberdeen, Bumey was appointed assistant master 
at Highgate Grammar School, but after being there for a few 
months he joined Dr. Rose at Chiswick and married his daughter 
in 1783. He assisted his father-in-law until his death and in 1786 
transferred the school to Hammersmith imder his own name. 
He remained there till 1793 when, having amassed considerable 
wealth, he went to Greenwich and bought an old school there. 
We know several pupils of Bumey at Hammersmith, who are 
mentioned in D.N.B. The physician Edward N. Bancroft, 177 *" 
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1842, and his brother Samuel, Sir Cuthbert Sharp, 1781-1849, 
and Sir Edward Blakeney, the field-marshal, 1778-1868, were 
all at Hammersmith and some of them ^vent to Greemdch with 
Burney. Lord Lake is also mentioned as Burney's pupil of this 
period.^ 

The exact date of the foundation of Greenwich private classical 
school could not be ascertained. AVe first hear of Greenwich School 
at the end of the seventeenth century. Timothy Salter was edu¬ 
cated there and went to Cambridge in 1701. His master was John 
Turner, who was Vicar of Greenwich 1704-1720. John Turner, son 
of Richard, bom at Uttoxeter, Staffs, in 1660. School Uttoxeter. 
Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1676. B.A. 1680. M.A. 1683. 
D.D. 1706. Before coming to Greenwich was Headmaster of 
Colfe’s Grammar School at Lewisham, Middlesex. \Vas Chaplain 
to George 1. Died 1720. Two brothers St. Quintin \vere at 
Greenwich in 1712, went to Hackney and Cambridge. The next 
we hear is that in 1728 Thomas Weston,^ pupil of Astronomer 
Royal Flamstead, taught at Greenwich School ‘Literas et navrpiv' 
and that John Turner, son of the pre\ious master {D.X.B.). went 
to Cambridge from there in 1728. In the forties John Jer\is, 
^735“^^23 (D.A.R.), was transferred to Greenwich from Burton 
Grammar School. William Bell {D.KB) went from Greenwich to 
Cambridge in 1749. The D.j\.B. also states that .Anthony High- 
more, legal writer, 1758-1829, was at Greenwich School under 
Burney from 1766 for several years. It is an e^dent mistake as 
Burney bought the school only in 1794. The original obituar^• in 
Genileman s Magazine states that Highmore ^vas in the ‘celebrated 
Green^nch School now under Dr. Burney'. That was written in 
i829jvhen Dr. Charles Bumey was already dead and his son was 
the Headmaster. We have the particulars about the immediate 
predecessor of Burney, Peter James. He was educated at Merchant 
H Cambridge, in ,755. B.A. .739. 

;■ f Headmaster of Greemrich School in i76Ma 

when he sold the school to Dr. Bumey. Dr. Charles Bumey kep 

•In 1715 a Mathematical Master Mr Wt-ston 
Oteen.tch Sch.,.„.h' " 
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the school till i 8 i 6 when he, not long before his death, resigned 
in favour of his son, the Rev. Charles Parr Burney. Charles Parr 
Burney received his B.A. in Oxford in 1808, was later Archdeacon 
of St. Albans. He was known in Church circles and was a personal 
friend of Bishop Blomfield. From 1817 he kept the school till the 
forties and continued to send students to Cambridge. In 1828 a 
volume of school poems was published and the school was flourish¬ 
ing. In the Appendix we give the list of alumni who proceeded to 
Cambridge. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL AT GREENFORD, NEAR HARROW 

Samuel Glasse, 1735-1812 (D.XB.), son of Rev. Richard 
Glasse, of Purton, Wiltshire, was educated at Westminster, then 
proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1752. B.A. 1756. M.A. 
^ 759 - D-C. 1769. F.R.S. 1764. In 1772 was appointed Chaplain 
in Ordinal-}^ to His Majesty. His first post was as Rector of Han- 
well, Middlesex, and his last as Prebendary of Oxgate in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Published many theological works during 1773- 
1803. Whilst at Hanwell he started a classical school at Greenford 
in the sixties. Many of his students proceeded to Oxford and 
Cambridge and two of them are mentioned in D.N.B .: Sir Richard 
Hoare and Gwwllim Wardle. Glasse also promoted the Sunday 
school movement and aided Raikes in its development. In the 
eighties he resigned from Hanwell and was succeeded by his son, 
George Henry Glasse, 1761-1809 [D.N.B.). He was evidently 
educated under his father and proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1775. B.A. 1779. M.A. 1782. As Rector of Hanwell he 
took over the school as well. He was an eminent classical scholar 
and published many works on classical and theological subjects 
in 1781-98. Was appointed Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. He kept the school evidently till his death in 1809, 
when he got into financial difficulties and committed suicide, 
deplored by all his friends. 

CLASSICAL SCHOOL AT SALFORD 

John Clayton, 1709-73 [D.N.B.], son of William, bookseller 
of Manchester; educated at Manchester Grammar School and 
Oxford, Brasenose, 1725. B.A. 1729* M.A. 1732- Deacon 1732* 
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Curate of Sacred Trinity at Salford. In 1735 he started a boarding- 
school in Salford called ‘St. Cyprian’s’ which he continued till his 
death in 1773. The school was then closed. He sent students 
regularly to the Universities and one, John Clowes, is mentioned 
in D.N.B. The school was a large and successful institution with a 
Ubrary of 6,000 volumes, collected by Clayton. He was so popu¬ 
lar among his pupils that after his death they formed themselves 
into a society called ‘The Cyprianites’ and erected a memorial to 
their master in Manchester Cathedral. In 1754 Clayton published 
a classical text-book for the use of his pupils. He was closely con¬ 
nected with John Wesley and the Methodist movement. At the 
same time he was an avowed Jacobite and was involved in the 
Rising of 1745. One of his pupils, James Dawson, was even executed 
for active participation in the rising. 

HIGHCLERE SCHOOL (HAMPSHIRE) 

Rev. Isaac Milles, 1638-1720 {DM.B.). He was bom at Cock- 
field near Bury St. Edmunds in 1638, the son of Thomas, a small 
country gentleman. Educated at Bury Grammar School, he pro¬ 
ceeded to St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1656, was ordained priest in 
1660 and became M.A. in 1663. His first post—curate—was at 
Barley. In 1674 moved to Wycombe and in 1681 was appointed 
Rector of Highclere, Hampshire, where he remained until his 
death in 1720. When he settled in Highclere rectory he could not 
afford to send his three sons to a good classical school as his stipend 
amounted only to ^^loo. Being a good classical scholar himself he 
decided to prepare them for Oxford at home. Neighbouring 
gentlemen having heard of this asked permission to send their sons 
to him for the same purpose. Milles welcomed this addition to his 
scanty means and started taking pupils. He could not board them 
in the rectory and in 1794 he was able to build new outhouses for 
boarding purposes. Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, his 
patron, sent his three sons to the new boarding-school and it be¬ 
came a flourishing institution. Many of Milles’s pupils proceeded 
to Oxford and Cambridge. All his three sons were educated at 
Highclere. The eldest—Thomas—graduated at Oxford and for a 
time was Professor of Greek at that University. Later he was 
Bishop of Waterford. The second son—Jeremiah—after gradua¬ 
tion was Fellow of Balliol. The third, Isaac, proceeded to Balliol, 
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Oxford and received hia B.A. in 1696. His M.A. he received at 
Gambndge in 1701. He was appointed Curate of Ashmansworth 

could assist his father in the school’ 
AlAough the curnculura of the school was similar to that of 
pubhe Grammar Schools, the whole atmosphere was quite differ¬ 
ent Milles was strongly against corporal punishment and would 
rather reason with the boys and allow them to correct their ways 
by a tnal-and-error method. In 1715 he was too old and ailing to 
continue actual teaching and his son Isaac took over the school 
and continued it after Im father’s death, probably up to the 
forties. In 1727 Isaac Milles, junior, was appointed Rector of 
Litchfield, Hampshire, where he remained until 1741. In The Life 
of Isaac Milles etc. pubUshed in 1721 and republished several times 
later, it is noted that ‘during the greater part he (I. Milles, senior) 
was a minister he taught a school and educated and sent to Uni¬ 
versity many sons of the Nobility and Gentry’. His grandson, 
Richard Pocock, 1704-65 {D.N.B.), traveller and author, waJ 
also educated at Highclere and proceeded to Oxford in 1720. 

The example of Milles was repeated by the majority of clergy- 
men-schoolmasters on our list and Highclere School can be con¬ 
sidered as the typical private classical school of the eighteenth 
century. 


OTHER CLASSICAL SCHOOLS 

Michael Maittaire, 1668-1747. in Rouen, France, of 

Huguenot parents. Educated at Westminster, admitted at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1688. B.A. 1694. M.A. 1696. M.A., Cambridge, 
1708. An eminent classical scholar and bibliographer. Published 
many books on classical subjects and an English Grammar in 1712. 
Second master of Westminster 1695-9. Later opened a private 
school at Mile End, London. We know of pupils for the years 
1710-15. One of them, Stephen Leake, is ia D.N.B. Sent students 
to Cambridge. 

Robert Ainsworth, 1666-1743 {D.N.B.). Educated at Bolton, 
Lancashire. Kept a private school until 1698, when he moved 
to London and became a master of a ‘considerable boarding 
school’ at Bethnal Green. Pubhshed The most natural and easy 
way of Institution in which he advocated new methods of instruc¬ 
tion and educational reform. Later moved his school to Hackney. 
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Published also a Latin Dictionary. Was Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries from 1729. His school flourished for many years. 

Laurence Halloran, 1766-1831 (Z).W. 5 .). Miscellaneous writer, 
pretended to be D.D. and a priest. It seems that he was ordained 
deacon and had University training. Had a boarding-school at 
Alphington near Exeter in the nineties. Lord Giflford, afterwards 
Master of the Rolls, was educated there. In 1807 Halloran 
migrated to South Africa and was the Headmaster of the first 
Grammar School in Cape Town. Was expelled from South 
Africa for false pretence and interference in state affairs. Came 
back and was deported to Australia for forgery. Settled at Sydney 
and started a classical school which he kept until his death. ^ 

^ See Appendix for a List of Classical Schoolmasters. 



CHAPTER VII 


ADULT EDUCATION. SCIENCES AND 
MATHEMATICS 

Adult education was not organised in the eighteenth century as 
neither the State and the Church nor the Universities were con¬ 
cerned with the ‘diffusion of knowledge’ among the masses. Sir 
Thomas Gresham made the first attempt to establish a centre of 
adult education in London by endowing a College in 1581. As is 
well known, the attempt failed. The seven professors did not lec¬ 
ture daily as Gresham’s will provided, and their lectures were 
suspended in 1666 during the Fire of London and the Government 
stopped the salaries in 1669. The demand for public lectures was 
great and in 1706 a special Committee was set up which petitioned 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Rawlinson, for the resumption of 
Gresham lectures. They emphasised that ‘Learning and Ingenuity 
should be propagated in a more diffusive manner, and so as it 
might be insinuated into the meanest capacity, who by frequent 
attendances and application, might insensibly imbibe those princi¬ 
ples of good literature’. The petitioners were granted the greater 
part of their demands and the lectures were resumed, and con¬ 
tinued up to 1768, when the building was sold to the Government 
for the Excise Office.^ 

^ In this connection it is interesting to note that the idea of a London 
University was much alive in the eighteenth century. On March 31, 1742, 
the following announcement was published (Lysons, CollecUmea, Vol. 3): 
‘At the East End of Exeter Change in the Strand, this evening at 6 o’clock 
will be opened the London University, where all liberal Arts and Sciences will 
be most usefully, critically and demonstratively taught in the mother tongue 
in proper courses of lectures, composed by men of the greatest learning and 
delivered with good address, so as to be entertaining to all and particularly 
improving to the ladies and such gentlemen as have not had an academical 
education, as more real learning will be exhibited thus in few months than in 
an equal number of years elsewhere. The opening lecture will be a rational 
view of the nature, reality', origin, extent, past and present state of all liberal 
Arts and Sciences with the means of improving them. 

‘At midsummer next proper Schools will be opened in the centre of the town 

136 
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The two Universities, Oxford and Cambridge, also started 
public lectures on scientific subjects. Dr. John Keil, later Professor 
of Astronomy, lectured at Hart Hall, Oxford, on experimental 
philosophy from 1700 to 1710 and was succeeded by T. Desaguliers 
in 1710-12. Desaguliers said that Keill was ‘the first who taught 
natural philosophy by experiments in a mathematical manner’. 
Keill’s lectures were read and published in Latin. The EngUsh 
version was pubhshed only in 1720. Desaguliers, however, moved 
to London in 1712 and his lectures at Oxford were not public in 
a wide sense. They were open to the members of the University 
but not to the man in the street. A similar attempt was made at 
Cambridge. Roger Cotes, in conjunction with VV. Whiston, started 
a course on Hydrostatics and Pneumatics in 1707 at the Observa¬ 
tory in Trinity College (see p. 49). Although they were delivered 
in a University building by a professor, they were in fact public 
lectures, although attended mostly by University members. These 
lectures formed the basis of further activities of Whiston in London. 
After their migration to London, both Desaguliers and Whiston 
were able to lecture fi-eely on scientific subjects without taking 
account of the opposition of the High Church party. De Morgan, 
in his Budget of Paradoxes (p. 93), states that Whiston was the first 
to deliver public lectures in London in 1714. According to our 
evidence Whiston started only in the tw'enties and Desaguliers was 
definitely the first in the field. Dr. Charles Hutton in his Mathe¬ 
matical Dictionary states that quite clearly. 

Dr. John Theophilus Desaguliers^ w^as born at La Rochelle in 
1683, the son of a Huguenot pastor. His father fled to England in 
1686 after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and brought his 
son with him. Desaguliers graduated from Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1710 and received holy orders the same year. Before his removal 
to London in 1712 he received his M.A. and later completed his 


where very able Professors ^vill teach all liberal Arts and sciences in the mother 
tongue. 

It seems tliat beyond some public lectures nothing came out of the project 
A similar ambitious scheme w-as conceived by Dennis Cheialier de 
Coetlogon Z).A. 5 .), who opened an ‘Academy 0 Sciences’ in July, 174s to 
t^ch Theolo^', Philosophy, Politics, Histoiy, Medicine, etc. He w'as author 
ot a Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (Lysons, Vol. 3). 

ApringgS^'^* Desaguliers tvas published in Adult Education, 
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degrees in 1718 by receiving his B.LL. and LL.D. In London he 
r Westminster, up to 1738 and later in Bed- 

ford Coffee House, Covent Garden. In July, 1714, he was elected 
a t .K.b. and became an intimate friend of Sir Isaac Newton who 
was the President of the Society. Soon he was invited by the 
Royal Society to become its demonstrator and curator. Evidently 
at the same time he was accepted into Freemasonry, where 
he soon began to play the leading role. In 1714 he was appointed 
Chaplain to the Duke of Chandos and later was Chaplain to 
Frederick, the Prince of Wales, both of whom were masons. He 
died in 1744. 

At that time Freemasonry was in a transition period. Inter¬ 
national relations were interrupted by a long series of European 
wars and masonic lodges lost contact with each other and existed 
as small independent groups with no definite organisation. The 
operative lodges of masons continued to work by tradition inherited 
from the Middle Ages, but they lacked a definite philosophy of 
fife and concrete aims. The so-called Rosicrucians of the sixteenth 
century, who gathered around the Royal Society in the seven¬ 
teenth century, supplied these. They helped to transform the 
craftsmen’s lodges of the seventeenth century into the ‘speculative’ 
masonry of the eighteenth century. Desaguhers became the pioneer 
and leader of this new movement. His association with the Fellow's 
of the Royal Society acquainted him ^vith Rosicrucian ideas and 
traditions. He initiated the regeneration of the order by collecting 
old traditions and writing a new constitution. In 1717 the recon¬ 
stituted Freemasonry came into being and Desaguhers w'as elected 
its third Grand Master in 1719. The new constitution, w'hich was 
pubhshed in 1721, in collaboration w-ith Dr. J. Anderson, shows 
the influence of the ‘Rosicrucians’ and in particular of Comenius. 
Some sentences resemble closely Comenius’s call to humanity— 
‘Panegersia’. The ‘Rosicrucian’ aim of ‘diffusion of knowledge’ 
was accepted as the aim of the new Freemasonry. Desaguhers thus 
became not only the founder of‘speculative’ masonry, but also the 
pioneer of adult education through pubhc lectures. 

He began his first course in February, 1712 or 1713.^ At any 
rate already in 1717 he had pubhshed his lectures at the desire of 
his students. In his preface to Physico-Mechanical Lectures or an 

^ Ch. Hutton says Desaguliers started lecturing as soon as he moved to 
London. Ch. Wordsworth in Schola Academics says in 1713. 
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account of what is explained and demonstrated in the course of mechanical 
and experimental philosophy he says: ‘The following papers being only 
minutes of my lectures for the use of such gentlemen as have been 
my auditors, were printed at their desire; to save the trouble of 
writing them over for every person. Therefore, I beg all such 
readers as have not seen my course of experiments, to pardon my 
want of method and short hints; and desire them not to expect a 
full account of all the experiments made in the course and men¬ 
tioned in the catalogue. For I have only taken notice of so many as 
to prove every proposition; that this little book may serve as a 
memorandum.’ The lectures were divided into four parts: 
mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics and optics. In 1724 and 
1725 he published a new advertisement in A course of mechanical 
and experimental philosophy-. ‘Whereby any one, although unskilled 
in mathematical sciences, may be able to understand all those 
phenomena of Nature, which have been discovered by geo¬ 
metrical principles or accounted for by experiments; and mathe¬ 
maticians may be diverted in seeing those machines used and 
physical operations performed, concerning which they have read. 
N.B. The method of this course is wholly mathematical, viz. a 
chain of propositions proving each other; but instead of definitions, 
axioms and postulates, purely geometrical, the experiments made 
at the first lecture prove the precept given at the second, and so on; 
things which otherwise would be merely speculative being by this 
means rendered objects of the senses, and better understood in a 
monA or six weeks, than in a year’s close application to books 
only The lectures usually began in February and were deUvered 
on Mondays at six p.m. A separate course on astronomy was held 
on Tuesdays at eleven in the morning. There were twenty-two 
lectures on physics and sixteen on astronomy. Possibly the course 
continued for two terms, the autumn term being reserved either 
tor private lectures or for experimenting. The lectures were accom- 
pame y experiments; his catalogue enumerates seventy on 
mechanics, twenty-five on hydrostatics, twenty-five on pneu- 
mta and thirty on opUcs. The charge was two guineas Ld a 
halt, but any set of gentlemen Aat desire a private course are to 
pay t ree guineas each or if the lectures be in French, the price is 
1 ewise three gmneas’. According to the advertisement of 1728 

.dTf r' ''' Latin and 

added also lectures on pure and ‘mixed’ mathematics. He was 
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assisted in his experiments by William Vream, pneumatic instru¬ 
ment-maker and one of the masters of Tower Street Academy. 
Vream pubhshed in 1717 ^ description of the air pump with the martnei 
of making fifty of the most curious experiments upon it. The instruments 
were made by Richard Bridger, apprentice to Francis Hawbbee, 
F.R.S., and by Vream. Desaguliers himself invented the planeta¬ 
rium and assisted in making instruments. He was an outstanding 
engineer in his time as his works on bridges attest. For his disserta¬ 
tion on Electricity he won the prize of the Academic of Bordeaux in 
1742. In recognition of his services and experiments he was 
awarded the Copley Gold Aledal by the Royal Society in 1741* 
In 1730 he went to Holland and repeated his course there. Men 
like Huyghens and Boerhaave attended his lectures and were inter¬ 
ested in his experiments. In England his lectures were so popular 
from the start that in 1717 he was asked to deliver his course to 
King George I and his court at Hampton Court. The King 
rewarded him with a benefice in Norfolk worth f'jo per annum. 
He again lectured to King George II and his Queen and after¬ 
wards was appointed Chaplain to the Prince of Wales. 

In 1728 Desaguliers pubhshed an allegorical poem in verse: 
The Newtonian system of the world, the best model of Government, 
in ^vhich he defended constitutional monarchy, comparing it 
with the planetary system. In the preface he says: ‘I was resolved 
to divert Her Most Gracious Majesty with my first poetical experi¬ 
ment, as I have had the great honour of entertaining her with 
philosophical ones.’ Desaguhers continued lecturing up to the time 
of his death on 29th February, 1744. When Westminster Bridge 
was rebuilt in 1738-9 his house in Channel Row was pulled down 
and Desaguliers removed to a lodging in Bedford Coffee House, 
Covent Garden, which was a meeting place of Fellows of the Royal 
Society and freemasons. Thus he continued his lectures in the 
same place where his friend James Stirling used to lecture before 
going to Scotland. The first complete edition of his Course of Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy was published in 1734, the second and the third 
editions much later after his death. His course was a recognised 
standard work of the century and all lecturers on experimental 
philosophy took it as a model for their lectures. Even his prefaces 
and advertisements were imitated in later works. His audiences 
evidently consisted of men who could pay fees, although one of 
his students, Paul Dawson, who published his verbatim notes of 
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Desaguliers’ lectures in 1719, was quite poor. At any rate in his 
preface Dawson thanks Sir Richard Steele for assistance which 
enabled him to attend Desaguliers’ course. His public lectures 
were evidently attended by merchants, craftsmen and clerks, and 
his private audiences consisted of gentlemen and courtiers and 
included ladies as well. There was also a group of French refugees 
who attended a separate course in French. Who attended his Latin 
lectures is difficult to tell; possibly foreigners who knew neither 
English nor French.^ 

The example of Desaguliers was followed by his friends from 
the Little Tower Street Academy. Benjamin Worster started his 
lectures evidently in 1720. In 1722 he published The principles of 
natural philosophy, being the exposition of his lectures. From his 
preface it is evident that Desaguliers and Worster encountered 
strong opposition from the High Church party in the Universities 
and among the clergy for their scientific and experimental inter¬ 
pretation of the world. Worster says: ‘The great objection against 
all enquiries into nature is, that they are dangerous, and many 
times prejudicial to religion. I take notice of this objection the 
rather, because it is industriously propagated by many persons 
who ought to know better; and indeed I am inclined to think that 
the chief design of keeping up this clamour, is to put a good face 
upon their own ignorance. However, it is no new thing for men to 
despise and vilify what they do not understand, whatever be the 
reason for it.’ Then he gives a long quotation from Bacon [Cogitata 
and Visa, p. ii) against superstitions and continues: ‘And indeed 
as to those persons whose chief merit and trade is to lye for God, and 
to accept the Person of the most High [his italics], and all for the sake of 
ffieir own interest and passions. As to such persons I say, their 
integrity and abilities begin to be so well known in the world that 
I believe no good man will much regard either their praise or 
dispraise. I conclude, therefore, that the modern discoveries of the 
beauty and regularity of the creation, which have been made by a 
close and diligent attention to the works of nature, tend more to 
the advancement of God’s glory, and the displa>ing his perfection 
to mankind, than the finest periods and most elaborate harangues 


Many wcll-kno^vn people attended Desaguliers’ lectures; for instance 
Joseph Ames and Sir Peter Thompson. Benjamin Martin (see Chapter VIId’ 
accordmg to De Moi^an (TA^ Budget of Paradoxes) attended the lectures and 
even assisted Desaguliers in the period 1740-4. 
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of the greatest orator can do.’ We shall meet this clash of opinions 
between the old and new approach to education over and over 
again throughout the century. The advertisement of 1722 says 
that these lectures will be performed by Thomas Watts and 
Benjamin Worster frequently at Mr. Innys’s, booksellers, near 
St. Paul’s Church, and at Mr. Clarke’s, stationers, in Birchin 
Lane, near the Royal Exchange. ‘The course will contain not 
only all that is usual, but likewise some considerable Experiments 
which are entirely new. The Apparatus itself is new and com¬ 
plete. . . . The charge of going the course is two guineas and a 
half. . . . Those that are desirous may go over the course again for 
one guinea and a half, and afterwards as often as they please 
gratis.’ In 1725-35 another master of the Tower Street Academy 
took over these public lectures. James Stirling, F.R.S., lectured on 
the same lines as Desaguhers and Worster at Bedford Coffee 
House until he moved to Scotland. 

It seems from our evidence that William Whiston, 1667-1752, 
was the last to join this band ofpubhc lecturers. As we mentioned, 
he was at Cambridge as Professor of Mathematics and collabor¬ 
ated with Cotes in lecturing on experimental philosophy since 
1707. As is well known he was deprived of his chair in 1710 for his 
Arian heresy and moved to London in 17ii. He continued to 
publish tracts and pamphlets on controversial rehgious subjects, 
antagonising the orthodox opinion. His position was precarious 
and with the help of Addison and Steele^ he started lecturing on 
astronomy and experimental philosophy. The exact year of his 
first lectures cannot be ascertained. His Astronomical Lectures were 
published in 1728. The two other publications on his lectures are 
both undated and the British Museum puts them at 1730 with a 
question mark. As he performed these lectures in collaboration 
with Francis Hawksbee, we can understand how the mistake of 
De Morgan (see p. 137) has arisen. There were two Francis 
Hawksbees: the uncle, who according to some evidence died in 
1714, and the nephew, who was born in 1687 ^7^3- 

Watt in his Bibliotheca Britannica did not distinguish them and evi¬ 
dently De Morgan and others who followed them made the same 
mistake. Francis Hawksbee, F.R.S., the elder, instrument-maker 
and operator for the Royal Society, published Physico-mechanical 

1 .'According to Ch. Wordsworth, op. cit., Steele and Addison attended 
Whiston’s lectures. 
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Experiments in 1709 and contributed many articles to the Society’s 
Transactions. His nephe^v Francis was too young and unknown to 
start lecturing in 1714. Francis Hawksbee, the younger, became 
clerk to the Royal Society in 1723 and we suggest that he and 
Whiston started lecturing after that date. To their undated 
Course of Natural Philosophy, which is only a proof copy of 
intended lectures, some manuscript entries are added on separate 
lists. Most of them are Whiston’s notes on future lectures, but 
some entries are dated 1719. Apparently Whiston and Hawksbee 
started their lectures in the twenties and not earlier. They read 
two courses. First ‘A course of mechanical, optical, hydrostatical 
and pneumatical experiments to be performed by Francis Hawks¬ 
bee and the explanatory lectures read by William Whiston, M.A.’. 
‘Every subscriber is to pay 2 guineas and a half.’ Secondly ‘An 
experimental course of astronomy proposed by Mr. Whiston and 
Mr. Hawksbee’. ‘Every subscriber to pay three guineas for going 
this course.’ Handwritten note: ‘To begin on Monday Feb 22d at 
SLX in the evening.’ The first course included twenty-six lectures 
and the second twenty-five. Evidently Whiston was a difficult 
partner as Hawksbee entered into partnership with Peter Shaw^ in 
1730. Peter Shaw, 1694-1763 {D.N.B.), son of Robert, M.A., 
Master of Grammar School in Lichfield. Graduated at Leyden, 
pupil of Boerhaave and Sydenham, M.D., Cambridge, in 1752, by 
Royal Mandate._F.R.C.S. in 1753. FeUow of the College of Physi¬ 
cians and Physician in Ordinar)^ to H.M. the King (C. Hutton). In 
1727 Shaw and Ephraim Chambers published jointly A new 
mthod of Chemistry. John Quincy, a self-educated man, honorary 
M.D. of Edinburgh, lectured in his house in London on Pharmacy 
for several years before his death in 1722. Shaw published his lec¬ 
tures m 1723 and was inspired by Quincy’s experimental method 
m cheimstry. WTiiston, however, continued to lecture alone. Thus 
he delivered tivo courses of lectures on Navigation in January 
1742, eight lectures on Astronomy and Navigation in 1744 and 
even lectured as late as 1749-50, uvo years before his death 
PLysom Ce/fatoa, Vol 3). In ,730 Francis Hawksbee and 
Peter Shaw, M.D„ published An ,my for introhcing a portable 
laioyo^ by rrucns wbereof all the Chemical operations are eommiiortsly 
ejMrr^l Appended were schemes of lectures on applied Chem^ 
istry. In 1731 Shaw and Hawksbee pubUshed Proposals for a coarse 
^ A ph)'sician of considerable reputation’ (Watt). 
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of chemical experiments with a view to practical philosophy, arts, trades and 
business. ‘The fees of going this course is five guineas to each sub¬ 
scriber. The course will begin as soon as 20 shall have subscribed.’ 
From a later publication of Shaw we know that these courses were 
held in 1731 and 1732. In 1734 he published Chemical lectures, 
publicly read in London in the years and ly^s and since at Scar¬ 
borough in lygj. For the improvement of arts, tra^e and natural philosophy, 
by Peter Shaw, physician at Scarborough. The advertisement says: ‘The 
following lectures have had the honour to be read before a noble 
audience . . . who requested their publication. The experiments 
here employed, tho’ many of them new, are generally simple, or 
performable with little cost and apparatus. But if a few particular 
instruments and trials, hereafter intimated, were to be made and 
properly used much greater discoveries might be reasonably 
expected.’ Shaw published books on Newton and Boerhaave, also 
works on Chemistr)' and Medicine. From Shaw’s introduction we 
know that Viscount Lonsdale, Lord Privy Seal, was interested in 
his lectures and read them in manuscript. As Desaguliers was first 
to lecture on Astronomy, Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, 
so Shaw was first to deliver public lectures on Chemistry. We have 
seen in Chapter II that Martin Clare delivered a course of lectures 
on Natural Philosophy in the thirties. From Shaw’s example we 
see that pubhc lectures were also delivered in small provincial 
towns. ^Ve have ample evidence that in the middle of the century 
many prot incial towms followed London’s pioneering work. The 
first provincial town which cstabhshed public lectures was Man¬ 
chester. In 1718a ‘Mathematical Society’ was founded, supported 
by many subscribers (Lady Bland, for instance). The Society 
instituted public lectures on Mathematics in 1719 and the lecturer 
was John Jackson. His first two lectures were published in Man¬ 
chester in 1719. {Notes and Queries, ist series, Vol. IV, p. 300.) 
Jackson was called ‘the father of the Lancastrian School of 
Geometers’. It seems that after Manchester Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
was among the first.i In 1739 Isaac Thomson established there a 
regular course on Natural Philosophy. He was assisted by Robert 
Harrison, 1715-1802 {D.N.B.). In 1757 they published A short 
account of a course on natural and experimental philosophy, ‘to be begun 
on Monday, the loth of January at six o’clock in the evening at 
the Cordwainers’ Hall’. There were fifteen lectures on mechames, 
1 James Jurin lectured there on experimental philosophy, possibly in lyiS- 
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hydrostatics, pneumatics and elements of optics and astronomy. 
In 1757 Harrison became master of the Trinity House School in 
Newcastle. Among his former pupils were John Scott and his 
brother, later Lord Eldon, and Lord Stowell. Harrison was not 
only a scientist, he was an accomplished linguist as well. At the 
same time, from 1760 to 1773, the famous mathematician Charles 
Hutton (see Chapter VIII) was also active in Newcastle and 
taught and lectured on mathematics and kindred subjects. Lord 
Eldon and his future wife both attended his classes. 

Dr. Triboudet Demainbray, F.R.S., of Montpellier and 
Lyons {D.N.B., 1710-1782), educated at Merchant Taylors’ and 
private pupil of Desaguliers, was also a pubUc lecturer. In 1754-5 
he delivered a course on natural and experimental philosophy in 
London. He was a well-known scientist and was invited to be a 
mathematical tutor to the Prince of Wales. 

In London public lectures were continued by Benjamin Martin 
(see Chapter VIII), who published in 1747 two volumes of Philo- 
sophia Britannica, being a course of twelve lectures on natural 
philosophy, astronomy and geography. The lectures "were of two 
hours’ duration each. In his preface he addresses ‘those gentlemen 
and ladies, who attend my course of lectures’. We have noticed 
before that ladies attended public lectures regularly. His lectures 
published in two volumes were more detailed than the previous 
courses and included many quotations and notes besides the 
descriptions and diagrams of actual experiments.^ John, Earl of 
Orrery, was one of his students. Better known Avas another lec¬ 
turer, James Ferguson. This eminent experimental philosopher, 
mechanist and astronomer was born in Banffshire, Scotland, in 
1710. He came to London in 174®- Son of a Scottish day labourer 
he educated himself and started his career as instrument-maker 
and private teacher. In 1746 he began his publications on all sub¬ 
jects cf natural philosophy and mathematics and in 1748 entered 
upon his long career as a popular scientific teacher and lecturer. 
He delivered his courses all over England and covered a wide 
range of experimental science. The greater part of the apparatus 
used by him was invented and constructed by himself. Being always 
in need of money he augmented his income from lectures by all 
kinds of odd jobs. In 1756 in his Astronomy he inserted an advertise¬ 
ment offering to teach the use of globes for two guineas and draw- 
1 In 1769 Martin lectured on the transit of Venus, Tune 2rd 
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ing pictures in Indian ink on veUum at a guinea apiece, frame and 
glass included. In the spring of 1763 he made a lecturing tour for 
six weeks to Bath and Bristol, which brought him a much needed 
£100. In 1764 he lectured at Manchester. In 1766 he had a 
mathematical school at Great Hermitage Street, Wapping, for 
some time. It seems that in 1761 his school was at Stanhope 
Street. He lectured at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1770 and was 
helped by Charles Hutton. In 1772 he went to Derby and 
delivered his course there. In 1774 he lectured again in London, 
Bath and Bristol. In 1760 he published his Lectures on select subjects, 
which included eleven lectures on mechanics, hydrostatics, pneu¬ 
matics, optics and dialling. In his preface he mentioned as his pre¬ 
decessors John Keill and Cotes, Desaguliers and Worster, Whiston 
and Hawksbee, whose published works aided him in his lectures. 
He died in 1776 (see D.N.B.). Another well-known travelling lec¬ 
turer of the period was Benjamin Donn, the master of Bristol 
Academy (see Chapter V). He started his public lectures in 
Bristol in his Academy and to private audiences in and around 
Bristol. In 1769 he published An Epitome of Natural and Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy. In the advertisement he says: ‘The author pro¬ 
poses to go abroad annually at Whitsuntide to read a Course of 
fifteen lectures for thirty subscribers at one guinea each, provided 
the distance is not more than forty miles from Bristol; if at a greater 
distance the subscribers must be in proportion. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men inclined to encourage tliis design, are desired to give at least 
three months’ notice. N.B. When the course is read in the 
Academy it is for conveniency, as in this Epitome, divided into 
two parts: one read in the spring, the other in the fall of the year. 
Subscription to each part losh. 6d.’ Donn says in his epitome that 
he published it because ‘it is frequently observed that those fleeting 
ideas which young ladies and gentlemen acquire by attending a 
public course of lectmes soon vanish for want of a proper memorial 
book’, which he wanted to supply by his Epitome. He continued 
these travelling lectures later in the seventies, when he left Bristol 
for Kingston, near Taunton. A third travelling lecturer of the 
period was Adam Walker. He styled himself as ‘Teacher of the 
Belles Lettres in Manchester’ and started lecturing there. Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine (1821) gives the following particulars about Adam 
Walker (1731-1821). ‘His father employed a few hands in the 
woollen manufacture. Adam educated himself and was offered the 
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ushership of Ledsham School, W. Riding, Yorks. Here he began 
his career as a teacher at the age of fifteen. In 1749 he was 
appointed Writing Master and Accountant to the free school at 
Macclesfield, Cheshire, till 1753. Next he started lecturing on 
astronomy at Manchester, where he had a success and established 
an extensive seminary.’ This he relinquished for a travelling lec¬ 
turership. He visited J. Priestley, who helped him to arrange 
lectures in the Haymarket in 1778. Walker took a house in George 
Street, Hanover Square, where he read lectures every winter to 
numerous audiences. He was also engaged by Dr. Barnard, 
Provost of Eton College, to lecture there on natural philosophy. 
He lectured also at Westminster, Winchester and other foundation 
schools. He started his inventions whilst as a boy he built models 
of com mills, paper mills, fulling mills at the local river. European 
Magazine (Vol. XXI, 411 f) says that Walker ‘conceived a system 
of education more adapted to a town of trade, than the monkish 
system still continued in our public schools. His lectures were very 
popular and have undergone eight editions. He has made many 
inventions of mechanical devices, of which only two were patented. 
He lectured besides in London, in Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Halifax, Birmingham and many small towns in the North.’ His son 
Deane Franklin (1778-1865) continued his lectures on natural 
philosophy at Eton, Harrow and Rugby in the nineteenth century. 
Walker lectured on astronomy in 1785-9 in London. At that time 
he shared his room with Dr. Moyes, v/ho delivered ‘21 lectures on 
Mathematics, Chemistry and Natural History’. Moyes lectured 
also in Manchester, York and ‘many’ principal cities’ (Lysons, 
Vol. 3). In 1770 Adam Walker published An analysis of a course oj 
lectures at the request of his students at Manchester.> In 1771 the 
Syllabus of a course of lectures appeared in Liverpool. In 1772 he 
published a Syllabus of lectures on natural and experimental Philosophy 
in York. These lectures included quite new subjects. The usual 
parts of natural philosophy: mechanics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, 
hydraulics, electricity, magnetism, optics, as well as astronomy’ 
use of globes and chemistry, are all included, but for the first Ume 
such subjects as engineering and fortification were part of a public 
coune. The apparatus which he used was inherited from Mr. 
Lrriftth, a pubhc lecturer, and augmented by Walker himself. As 

not know. Published we do 
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he says, it was esteemed by professors of both Universities as the 
most complete, extensive and valuable in Great Britain. He said 
in advertisement that ‘the lectures require about two hours’ 
attendance every day except Sunday, for a fortnight and will 
be given as soon as forty or more have subscribed; one guinea a 
gentleman’s transferable ticket, half a guinea a lady’s, to be paid 
at the first lecture, when the hours of attendance for the future 
lectures will be fixed agreeable to the majority of subscribers’. It is 
interesting to note that the concession to the ladies was not men¬ 
tioned in his advertisements in Liverpool or Manchester. In 1799 
he published his lectures in a complete and luxurious edition. In 
his preface Walker says: ‘The comer stone of our kno-wledge of 
nature is laid in infancy . . . then ^ve learn to know distances, 
hardness, softness, painful and pleasurable objects, heat, cold and 
main other qualities of bodies, long before it is suspected by the 
unobsendng part of mankind! . . . And though philosophy has of 
late been branded as the cause of mischief by those whose interest 
it is to promote ignorance and slavery^ in the world, the wse and 
virtuous know well there is no enquiry . . . that points out a more 
rational path to a knowledge of the Deity or more rationally 
weans the mind from narrow and confining prejudices.’ His 
method is to base everything on trial and experiment. According 
to his o\vn statement he lectured for forty years and never possessed 
any University degrees or any letters after his name. 

Walker had an assistant Dubourg, a Frenchman, who taught 
French and geography besides assisting Walker in his lectures on 
natural philosophy. 

There were many other lecturen, but not all of them left 
pubhshed works and it was difficult to trace them. Caleb Rother¬ 
ham, D.D., Edinburgh, 1743, master of Kendal Dissenting 
Academy, was also one of the travelling lecturers on natural 
philosophy. In 1743 he delivered a course of lectures at Man¬ 
chester. The 24 lectures included a general introduction on 
Descartes and other philosophers, followed by mechanics, hydro¬ 
statics, pneumatics, optics, geography and astronomy (Mumford, 
op. cit.). Later he was a regular lecturer at Newcastle, collaborat¬ 
ing with Charles Hutton and others in building up the ‘Literary 
and Philosophic Society’ there. Dr. James Ardenn, teacher of 
experimental philosophy, of Beverley, deUvered a course of 20 lec¬ 
tures at Manchester in 1762 and repeated them in other places. 
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His son James published an Analysis of his course in 1782 (second 
edition). In addition to the usual subjects he lectured on chemistry, 
electricity and magnetism. His brother John (1709-1786), of 
Harden, Cheshire, was High Sheriff. John Banks lectured on 
experimental philosophy in 1770-1790 in Kendal, Manchester 
and other places. He published in 1775 an Epitome of a course of 
lectures, ‘at the request of a great number of my subscribers at 
different places, and it is intended for those who attended my 
course of experiments’. There were nine lectures on properties of 
matter, pneumatics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, electricity, optics, 
mechanics, geography and astronomy. He was evidently a pupil 
of Caleb Rotherham. 

Of a much higher standard than all these pubhc lectures were 
the chemical lectures of Dr. Higgins. Bryan Higgins, 1737-1820, 
M.D. (Leyden) {D.N.B.), one-time Professor of Chemistry at 
Dublin (Trinity), was evidently the founder and operator of the 
Society for Philosophical Experiments and Communications, 
which existed in London in the nineties, and published several 
volumes of the contributions of its members. In 1774 Higgins 
started a school of practical chemistry for qualified adults in Soho, 
Greek Street. He continued these lectures till 1796 and published 
a Syllabus of Chemical and Philosophical enquiries, ‘composed for the 
use of the noblemen and gentlemen, who have subscribed to the 
proposals made for the advancement of natural knowledge’. He 
repeated there the original advertisement of 1774, which described 
the scheme of lectures on practical chemistry. It says: ‘Doctor 
Higgins of Greek Street, Soho, encouraged by the literary noble¬ 
men and gentlemen, who have subscribed to his courses of philo¬ 
sophy and practical chemistry, addresses the following proposals 
to the patrons of natural philosophy and useful arts.’ We give here 
the proposed regulations in brief. ‘That 50 gentlemen do concur in 
promoting experimental enquiries. That these enquiries should be 
carried out in the laboratory of Dr. Higgins, which is equipped 
for that purpose. That each subscriber should contribute ten 
guineas. That the first general meeting of the subscribers be on 
Monday the 13th of November 1775. And that they be, every 
other day, for three months thereafter, at an hour to be appointed 
by the subscribers. That Dr. Higgins shall open each of these 
meetings with a discourse in the didactic form. That everything to 
be advanced by him on these occasions shall be supported by 
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observations and experiments to be made before the subscribers or 
by producing the apparatus and result of such experiments as 
require much time. Each discourse shall not exceed half hour 
aftenvards the time should be devoted to discussions by the sub¬ 
scribers.’ The subscribers were free to come at other times to 
obseiwe the experiments made by Higgins in preparation for the 
meeting. This procedure is a notable advance on all previous 
public lectures and in fact was a school of research which required 
the active collaboration of the students. The students were a 
selected body, mostly physicians, practical chemists, manufac¬ 
turers and the Hke, who wanted to improve their knowledge in 
research methods of chemistry. 

Dr. John Taylor, 1703-1772 {D.N.B.), ocuhst to the King, 
member of many foreign academies and author of various publica¬ 
tions in ten languages, lectured on the diseases of the eye in 1740-9. 
Besides London he visited all the principal towns of England as 
well as Edinburgh and Dublin. Although he was a skilf ul surgeon 
his scientific knowledge was doubtful. 

Other members of the medical profession lectured on more 
specific subjects connected with me^cine. Thus George Wallis, 
M.D., lectured on theory and practice of medicine in London in 
1762-1798 and published many articles during that period. He 
died in 1802. Henry George Clough, M.D., lectured in London 
on midwifery and published his course of lectures in the nineties. 
We can mention here also the Gresham Professor, Henry Pember¬ 
ton, M.D., F.R.S., who pubhshed his lectures on chemistry in 
1771 and his lectures on physiology in 1773, which were pubhcly 
read at Gresham College. 

Frederick Accum, M.R.LA., operative chemist, started his 
lectures in the nineties. He lectmed on experimental chemistry, 
mineralogy and pharmacy, and pubhshed in 1809 his course on 
mineralogy dehvered in Surrey Institution. 

INSTRUMENT-MAKERS 

In the diffusion of knowledge in the eighteenth century an 
important role was played by the instrument-makers. We have 
met before the two Hawksbees and Vream, who assisted the lec¬ 
turers by making the apparatus and demonstrating the experi¬ 
ments. Verv often the instrument-makers lectured themselves, and 
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the dividing line disappeared altogether in cases like James 
Ferguson. Two other men of humble origin made a similar career, 
although they did not attain Ferguson’s eminence. Joseph Harris, 
1702-61, was a blacksmith in Trevecca. He started making instru¬ 
ments and moved to London. By inventing new mathematical 
instruments he acquired considerable knowledge in all subjects 
and published essays on astronomy, optics, mathematics and navi¬ 
gation. In 1748 he was appointed the Assay Master of the Royal 
Mint. John Harrison, 1693-1776, son of a carpenter, got hold of a 
copy of a concise course of lectures on natural philosophy and 
started inventing mechanical instruments. He spent several years 
in trying to construct a watch for determining longitude at sea and 
in 1772 invented ‘a marine watch’ for which he received ^20,000 
reward by vote of Parliament. European Magazine (Vol. XVII, 
PP- 253 f.), published ‘Principles of Mr. Harrison’s Time-keeper 
with Plates of the same’. John Bird, an instrument-maker, pub¬ 
lished essays in 1767-68. John Cuthbert, instrument-maker, 
published a book on electricity and made new experiments in 
1783-1810. John Imison, watchmaker and optician at 58 Hay 
Market, published The School of Arts in 1783, describing his experi¬ 
ments; later pubhshed other essays up to 1807.^ All these men and 
others like them made their living by their mechanical skill and 
had to advertise their mathematical instruments among the scien¬ 
tists and wealthy amateurs. For that purpose they often performed 
public demonstrations of new inventions and in this way assisted 
die general diffusion of scientific knowledge. Of all these mechan¬ 
ics the Adams family was perhaps the most known. George Adams, 
the elder, died in 1773. He was instrument-maker to King 
George III and published his first essay on the microscope in 
1746. In 1766 he pubhshed a popular book on globes, geographical 
and astronomical, which went through thirty editions in the 
eighteenth century. His son George Adams, the younger, 1750-95 
{DM.B,), was also a mathematical instrument-maker to His 

^ Thomas Wright, Mathematical instrument-maker to the King publica¬ 
tions 1750. 

John Ramsden, Mathematical instrument-maker, publications 1777-92. 

John Neale, watchmaker and inventor of a planetary machine, lectured 
on expenmental philosophy with experiments in Exchange Alley, London in 
* 747 * ’ 

•, ““‘I® public experiments on electricity in Fleet Street in 
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Majesty and optici^ to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
He had no acadenuc education and acquired his knowledge from 
his father and by his own efforts. He says of himself: ‘I may not 
have enjoyed those advantages of education, which others p)ossess.’ 
In 1772 he travelled in France and Switzerland and was struck by 
the anti-religious and repubUcan exposition of natural philosophy 
by the French scientists. He then planned his Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy which were published in 1794 in five volumes. The full 
title was Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philosophy considered in 
its present state of improvement describing in a familiar and ea^ manner 
the principal phenomena of Nature and showing that they cooperate in dis¬ 
playing the goodness, wisdom and power of God. It was a very extensive 
and well arranged and illustrated work on mechanics, hydro¬ 
statics, astronomy, electricity, magnetism, optics, etc. He says in 
the introduction: ‘It is my intention to render this work a source of 
useful and active entertainment to young persons.’ The volumes 
were subscribed in America and many European countries besides 
the British Isles. His work was republished by his son, who followed 
the same vocation, in the nineteenth century. Adams also pub- 
hshed many text-books. The brothers WilHam and Samuel Jones 
worked under Adams and later had their own firm of Mathe¬ 
matical Instrument Makers. William Jones (1763-1831) pub¬ 
lished books on electricity and astronomy and also published the 
works of G. Adams {D.N.B.). 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Benjamin Martin, 1704-82 {D.N.B.), serves as a fink between 
the instrument-makers and encyclope^a writers. He was also a 
schoolmaster and lecturer, and we have already mentioned his 
activities in the last capacity. Bom in Worplesden, Surrey, the son 
of an agricultural worker, he began his life as a plough-boy. In his 
spare time he studied mathematics and kindred subjects. Then he 
started teaching the three R’s at Guildford. Next he was at 
Chichester in 1737-40, kept a school and made optical instru¬ 
ments. In 1737 he published Bibliotheca Technologica, a kind of 
‘Vade-mecum’ for technicians. In 1740 he moved to Fleet Street 
and established himself as an eminent optician and author. He 
assisted Desaguliers in his lectures at that time. He started a whole 
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series of publications popularising sciences to the general public. 
In 1755-63 he edited a monthly periodical Miscfllancous Corres¬ 
pondence, which was republished in four volumes. In 1759 he pub¬ 
lished A Young Gentleman's and Lady's Philosophy in two volumes. In 
1749 he published his Universal and English Dictionary, which 
followed the lines of encyclopedias. The eighteenth century could 
be named the century of encyclopedias. Both the French Encyclo- 
pedie and the Encyclopaedia Britannica were typical products of the 
century, but they were only the crowning result of the movement 
as they had many predecessors. As a matter of fact the movement 
started in the seventeenth century. It is not quite correct to say, 
as C. Hutton in his Dictionary, and Watt {Bibliotheca Britan¬ 

nica) assert, that Dr. John Harris published the first encyclopedia 
in this country in 1704. The first publication of this kind was 
issued in 1660 by Dr. Richard Read under the title Eighteen Books 
on the Secrets of Art and Nature, being the Summe and Substance oj 
Natural Philosophy [see my Educational Traditions in the English-speak¬ 
ing Countries, p. 124]. But his book was very scarce and was for¬ 
gotten. Harris evidently did not know the previous attempt and 
started anew. John Harris, i667(?)-i7i9 {D.N.B.), B.A., Cam¬ 
bridge, 1687; M.A. 1691; F.R.S. 1696; D.D. 1706, is usually 
known as ‘the first compiler of a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences 
in this country’, but he is an interesting pioneer in other respects 
as well. In about 1698 he began to read free public lectures on 
mathematics at the Marine Coffee House in Birchin Lane. These 
lectures had been instituted for ‘the public good’ by Mr. Cox, M.P. 
(later Sir Charles). He still lectured in 1704. However, his lectures 
were not of the same standard as the lectures of Desaguliers and 
his successors. They were more elementary and resembled popular 
talks rather than a systematic course. In 1702 he started taking 
boarders and teaching them mathematics and thus became a 
pioneer of the later Mathematical Academies (see Chapter V). 
He was very improvident and died in 1719 an absolute pauper, 
which often happened to pioneers and reformers. His greatest 
claim to be remembered by posterity was his Lexicon Technicum, or 
an Universal English Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, published in 
one volume in 1704. A second edition in two volumes appeared in 
170^10, an enlarged edition by Dr. John Campbell in 1744-8 and 
again in 1764. He opened the way to many successors. The most 
famous was Ephraim Chambers, born in Kendal in about 1680. 
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who died in 1740 (D.KB.). He was an avowed freethinker and a 
freemason. In 1728 he published his famous Cyclopedia or General 
Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, which was repubhshed in 1728 
1739 ) 1741 and 1746 in two volumes. After the edition of 1746 the 
work ivas greatly enlarged by John Leivis Scott and Dr. Hill, and 
in 1785 by Dr. Abraham Rees, the well-knowm Unitarian, in four 
volumes, incorporating the supplements of 1753. The next encyclo¬ 
pedia was published by John Barrow, the probable Master of Soho 
Academy (see Chapter HI), in 1753 under the tide New Universal 
Dictionary of Arts and Science. It was luxuriously edited, but evi¬ 
dently did not enjoy the popularity of other works as it was not 
republished. Much later Dr. John Seally (see Chapter IV) pub¬ 
lished his Geographical Dictionaiy in two volumes in 1787 and his 
Ladys Encyclopedia in three volumes in 1788. There were several 
dictionaries devoted to particular branches of applied sciences, 
such as military^ and naval dictionaries, but they were too special 
to be read by the general public. In contrast to them a dictionary 
for builders published by Langly was a popular edition accessible 
to laymen. Batty Langly (or Langley) started his publications on 
building and mathematics in 1726 and in 1741 issued The Builder's 
complete assistant, or a library of Arts and Sciences, absolutely necessary to 
be understood by builders and workmen in general. It included arith¬ 
metic, geometry, architecture, mensuration, trigonometry, survey¬ 
ing of land, mechanics and hydrostatics, in two large volumes. 
Much more popular were geographical dictionaries, of which the 
best known was the General Gazetteer, or a compendious Geographical 
Dictionary, published by Richard Brookes, M.D. {D.N.B.), in 
1762. He travelled in America and Africa and published A System 
of Natural History in six volumes in 1763. His dictionary went 
through twelve editions in the eighteenth century and was often 
republished in the nineteenth. Brookes started his author’s career 
in 1754 by issuing the General Practice of Physic in two volumes, a 
popular exposition of medical science. In 1772 he pubhshed the 
Dictionary of all the World, another geographical encyclopedia; it 
seems, however, that it was another edition of his General Gazetteer. 

There were many dictionaries of arts and sciences, but we 
mention here the most important. In 1754 a Society of Gentlemen 
published A new and complete Dictionaiy of Arts and Sciences compre¬ 
hending all the branches of useful knowledge, in four volumes. It was the 
first dictionary wnitten by a group of specialists, each taking his 
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own branch of knowledge. In 1772 A new Royal Universal Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences, or a complete system of human knowledge was pub¬ 
lished in two volumes by M. Hinde, M.D., editor of medicine and 
chemistry; W. Squire—mathematics; J. Marshall—gardening and 
botany; and Rev. Thomas Cooke, A.B.—literature, theology, etc. 
On similar lines was The new complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences 
or umversal system of useful knowledge, published in 1778 in two 
volumes by Rev, Erasmus Middleton—theology, philosophy and 
literature; WilUam Turnbull, M.D.—medical subjects; Thomas 
Ellis—gardening and botany; and John Davison—mathematics. 
A commercial encyclopedia was published in 1765 by Thomas 
Mortimer, Vice-Consul in the Austrian Netherlands and member 
of the Robin Hood Society. It was entitled A general Dictionary of 
Trade, Commerce and Manufactures exhibiting their present state in every 
part of the world. The first chemical dictionary was published in 
1789 by James Keir, F.R.S., bom in Scotland in 1735 (D.J^.B.), 
the famous chemist and inventor. It was The first part of a Dictionary 
of Chemistry. The second part was never published. 

A special mathematical encyclopedia was not published until 
the very end of the century. Dr. Charles Hutton, mentioned 
before, published his Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary only 
in 1795-6, in two volumes. But he had popularised mathematical 
knowledge for many years by lecturing and editing the Ladfs 
Diary. 


PERIODICALS 

The Ladfs Diary was one of the ephemerides so numerous in 
the eighteenth century. These calendars were edited by church¬ 
men and Dissenters, deists and sectarians, scientists and mathema¬ 
ticians, by astrologers and politicians, and catered for all shades of 
opmion except the Roman Catholics, who were under the official 
ban. As a rule they included elementary data on astronomy and 
geography and often added a chronological table of historical 
events and the list of English sovereigns. Some of them, however 
became real channels of scientific instruction. For instance 
Richard Saimders student in the physical and mathematical 
published m the forties an almanac. The English 
Appollo, which contained mathematical instruction. Quite out- 
st^dmg among the mass of these calendars were the two Diaries 
-the Lady s and the Gentleman’s. The Udfs Diary was projected 
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*704 by John TipperJ who conducted it until 1710 
when he died Mn 1714 it was taken over by Henry Beighton; 
f.K.b., a well-knotsTi mathematician, mechanist and the most 
emnent civd engineer of his time. He died in 1743 or 1744 and 
the next editor was Robert Heath, a retired naval commYnder 
who unfortunately used strong language even in mathematical 
controversies and became unpopular. He started a vitriolic cam- 
paign against the well-known mathematician Thomas Simpson 
F.R.S., and Professor of Mathematics at Woohvich Academy, and 
‘was wulent beyond all bounds’. Finally he was expelled from the 
editorship and Simpson took the Diaty over in 1754. He conducted 
It till 1760 and gave the Ladfs Diary that degree of respectability 
and mathematical soundness which it ever after maintained even 
in the nineteenth century. Simpson died in 1761 and the next 
editor continued the Diary till 1773, when he also died. After 1773 
the Diary was under the efficient control of Dr. Charles Hutton, 
who continued to edit it up to 1818. Among the contributors be¬ 
sides the editors were all the well-known mathematicians of the 


eighteenth century. William Emerson, 1701-82, Dr. Henry Clarke 
(see Chapter IV) and other eminent men were regular corres¬ 
pondents. More important, from the point of view of adult educa¬ 
tion, was the participation of hundreds of men and women and 
scores of schoolboys. Masters of Academies, teachers of mathe¬ 
matics, clergymen, wealthy amateurs of both sexes, mechanics 
and schoolboys all competed in solutions and winning the prizes. 
We give here the contemporary appreciation of the Diary in the 
Edinburgh Review (Vol. XI, p. 282): ‘A certain degree of mathema¬ 
tical science, and indeed no inconsiderable degree, is perhaps 
more widely diffused in England than in any other country in the 
world, the Lady's Diary, with several other periodicals and popular 
publications of the same kind are the best proof of this assertion. 
. . . In these many curious problems, not of the highest order 
indeed, but still having a considerable degree of difficulty and far 
beyond the mere elements of science, are often to be met with: and 
the great number of ingenious men [and women] who take a share 


^ His successors started another mathematical periodical in 1752 under the 
title The Gentlemans and Lady’s Palladium. In a few years the journal had several 
editors and was issued under various titles which, however, always included 
the name of ‘Palladium’. It was continued up to 1779 and published many 
mathematical and astronomical problems. 

* John Tipper, mathematician and schoolmaster at Boblane school in 1699. 
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in proposing, and answering these questions, whom one has never 
heard of any^vhere else, is not a little surprising. Nothing of the 
same kind, we believe, is to be found in any other country. . . . 
The geometrical part has always been conducted in a superior 
style; the problems proposed have tended to awaken curiosity and 
the solutions to convey instruction in a much better manner than 
is always to be found in more splendid publications.’ These 
problems and solutions were collected and published separately 
by Charles Hutton in two volumes and later in i8i8 by Thomas 
Leyboume, Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Naval College, 
in four volumes. A counterpart of the Lady's Diary, which was 
designed primarily for ladies, was the Gentleman's Diary, started in 
1741 by John Fuller, who used to contribute articles to Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions during 1704-38. Later, from 1749, it was 
edited by T. Badder and T. Peat.^ In the nineteenth century it 
was taken over by Thomas Leyboume. In addition to the 
problems and solutions, proposed by its correspondents, on the 
lines of the Lady's Diary, the Gentleman's Diary introduced articles 
of straightforward mathematical instruction absent in the earlier 
periodical. The sub-title of‘Mathematical Repository’ pointed out 
the difference. In the first volume of 1741 the editors state that 
their aim ^vas ‘a generous design to promote and encourage the 
most useful and profitable study of the Mathematics’. Then they 
proceed to describe the advantages and appheation of mathe¬ 
matical knowledge and conclude their preface \vith a desire ‘that 
our labour may become generally useful to the public, that learn¬ 
ing and ingenuity may flourish, useful science be well cultivated, 
and meet with deserved encouragement and that knowledge may 
dispel the clouds of ignorance, that so the admirable beauty, 
harmony and regularity of the wonderful works of the all-wise 
Creator may be considered and admired in a suitable and becom¬ 
ing manner’. It was dated July 12, 1740, at Nottingham. 

The editor of the Gentleman's Diary received so many contribu¬ 
tions from mathematicians that he decided to pubhsh them separ¬ 
ately. In 1745 appeared the first quarterly issue. ‘While the editor 
compHed with the taste of the poUte and gay, the politician and 
the patriot, he thought himself indispensably obliged to consider 
hkeivise his friends of a more philosophical disposition and there- 
fore he readily joined a scheme for pubhshing such productions 
1 Up till 1756, since when T. Peat continued as sole editor. 
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once a quarter in a separate pamphlet.’ It was pubHshed under the 
title Miscellanea Curiosa Mathematica and its aim was to instruct the 
} outh. Mathematics is the basis of those sciences which give us a 
clear and extensive knowledge of the System of the world and as 
they lead us to the most profound reverence of the Almighty, and 
wise Creator, so they free us from the mean and narrow thoughts 
that spnng from prejudice, superstition and bigotry. In short, the 
study of the mathematics is not only an agreeable and beneficial 
amusement in a retired and country life, but is the best expedient 
for forming the minds of youth, by taking them off the fruitless and 
airy exercises of the fancy and rendering them serious, diligent and 
inquisitive in the search of knowledge and truth.’ 

A more comprehensive periodical was edited by William 
Nicholson, 1753-1815, mathematician, chemist and mechanic, 
under the title Journal of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Arts. 
During 1797-1802 he published five volumes and from 1802 till 
his death in 1815 another thirty-six volumes. But this journal 
really belongs to the nineteenth century (see Chapter IV). 

Evening Classes. At the end of the century a new kind of adult 
education was started in several towns of England. These were the 
evening classes for mechanics and craftsmen. We mentioned that 
Henry Clarke (see Chapter III) started a night school at Salford 
in 1772, which was frequented by adult mechanics. We know that 
Charles Hutton attended evening classes given by Mr. James 
at Newcastle in the fifties and later conducted them himself. In 
London the best-knowm were the classes conducted by Nicholson 
under the title ‘Philosophical Institute’ in Soho. Peter Nicholson, 
1765-1844 {D.N.B.), mathematician and architect, came to Lon¬ 
don in 1789 and established an evening school for carpenters and 
mechanics, where he taught applied mathematics and published 
text-books for carpenters and builders. His Institute was at Ber¬ 
wick Street, Soho. Evidently he also had classes on natural 
philosophy for the general public, as we know that John Kenyon 
{D.N.B.) studied sciences at Nicholson’s Institute at the end of the 
centur>'. In 1800 Nicholson went to Scotland and for many years 
was active there as an architect. 

Scientific Societies. Lasdy we have to mention the various 
Societies which were formed to promote the sciences and arts and 
helped the ‘diffusion of knowledge’ among the masses. Often they 
were connected with masonic groups. Thus in 1735 a ‘Society for 
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the Encouragement of Learning’ was founded at Rainbow Coffee 
House ‘to institute a republic of letters for the promoting of Arts 
and Sciences’. In 1755 William Shipley founded the ‘Society for 
the Promotion of Arts’. The first meeting of the founders took 
place in the masonic Bedford Coffee House and the first President 
of the Society was the Grand Master, the Earl of Morton. Among 
the members were Franklin, Desaguliers’ son and other masons. 
The Society developed into the Royal Society of Arts and Crafts 
and had a great influence on the subsequent progress of education 
not only in England but abroad. In the provinces similar societies 
were founded. In 1768 the Lunar Society at Birmingham was 
estabhshed and many pioneers of modern education belonged to 
it; among its members were Joseph Priestley, Erasmus Darwin, 
Matthew Boulton, James Watt, Josiah Wedgwood, R. L. Edge- 
worth and others. In 1781 Dr. Thomas Percival and Dr. A. Aiken, 
of Warrington Academy, founded the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society and in 1783 endorsed Dr. Thomas Barnes’s 
plan of the ‘New College of Arts and Sciences’ at Manchester. A 


number of well-known scientists were appointed as lecturers: 
Thomas Henry, F.R.S., as Lecturer on Chemistry applied in manu¬ 
factures ; Charles White, F.R.S., as Lecturer in Anatomy and 
Physiology; Dr. George Bew—in theory and history of Fine Arts; 
John Dalton was transferred from Kendal Academy as Professor of 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and Chemistiy; Dr. Thomas 
Barnes himself took the Chair of Commerce, Moral Philosophy, 
Biblical and Oriental Literature. Henry Clarke, master of Salford 
Academy, was appointed as Prelector in Mathematics and Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy. Unfortunately, after a short and brilliant 
career, the New College was discontinued after 1794.^ A similar 
society was established in the nineties at Newcastle, under the 
same name of Literary and Philosophical Society and it also insti¬ 
tuted regular lectures on sciences and arts. The first lecturer was 
Dr. Caleb Rotherham, the well-known Dissenter, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by Rev. William Turner at the very end of the century. 
In 1802 the Newcastle Society founded the ‘New Institution’ with 


DL-! published a periodical A^femirs of the Literary and 

philosophical Society of Manchester^ Warrington, 

The New College’ was known as Manchester Academy and to some extent 
may be considered as affiliated to the Warrington Academy. After several 

c anges (YoA, back to Manchester) it finally found its place as Manchester 
L40Uege at Oxford. 
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regdar lectures in scientific subjects.^ The last scientific institution 
o the eighteenth century was founded in 1799 by the American 
IJenjamm Thompson, known as Count Rumford. In that year he 
^ fo"' forming a new Estabhshment in London for 

diffusing the knowledge of useful mechanical improvements etc ’ 
Thus the Royal Institution was created: ‘The two chief purposes 
of the Institution were speedy and general diffusion of the know- 
ledge of all new and useful improvements in whatever quarter of 
the world they may originate: the appHcation of scientific dis¬ 
coveries to the improvement of arts and manufactures in this 
country and the increase of domestic comfort and convenience.’ 
Among the first patrons were Sir Joseph Banks and the Earl of 
Morton. The first Professor of the Royal Institution was Dr.Thomas 
Garnett, well knowm for his w'ork in the Glasgow Andersonian 
Institution, the Scottish counterpart of English Societies. 

Conclusion. VVe have seen how- scientific knowledge was dissemi¬ 
nated among the members of those classes w’ho had no opportunity 
of attending the official school system and the two Universities 
dominated by Church monopoly. Public lectures, evening classes, 
periodical publications and pamphlets on scientific subjects were 
all inspired by the same aim of ‘diffusion of knowledge’ into ‘the 
meanest capacity’, and by these methods to wean the general 
public from ‘ignorance and superstitions’. The movement was 
bound to meet the opposition of orthodox minds and in fact had 
a marked tendency towards deistic and radical opinions. It is 
remarkable that so many men who played a notable part in the 
movement were themselves of humble origin and had no system¬ 
atic education. Most of them were self-educated men of extra¬ 
ordinary' abilities, who by their own experience were well 
acquainted with all the obstacles the educational system of the 
eighteenth century put in their path. By hard uphill struggle they 
made their ^vay into the intellectual ehte and were determined to 
widen the narrow path open to the exceptional members of the 
lower classes into a well-paved educational highway. It is this 
difference of approach, this difference of outlook and methods, 
which strikes us when w'c compare the old and the new education 
in the eighteenth century. 

^ There were many similar societies in the provincial towns, of which the 
Bath Society ‘For the encouragement of Agriculture, .Arts, Manufactures and 
Ck)nunerce’, instituted in 1777, published Letters and Papers from 1783. 
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ADULT EDUCATION. RELIGION AND 
POLITICS ‘ 


The ‘diffusion’ of scientific knowledge described in the previous 
chapter as a rule avoided religion and politics and touched these 
questions only in so far as they were related to general philo¬ 
sophical problems. The freemasons, who both individually and 
as a society actively promoted ‘useful arts and sciences’, even en¬ 
joined their members to avoid religious and political controversy. 
Yet political and religious discussions could not be avoided in the 
eighteenth century. The controversy between Protestantism and 
Catholicism was rather one-.sidcd, as the Catholics were rendered 
mute by legislation. In the absence of an open opposition the Pro¬ 
testant attacks on popery’ gradually died down and did not 
occupy the limelight of the scene. But the Protestant Dissenters 


were very far from being mute and their attacks on the Anglican 
monopoly established by law were openly preached from Dissent¬ 
ing pulpits and then published in the form of pamphlets or public 
petitions. The freedom of discussion of religious dogmas afforded 
by most of the famous Dissenting Academics led to an open defence 
of heterodox opinions which usually crossed the denominational 
divisions and involved the Anglicans as well. The so-called ‘Armi- 
man and ‘Arian’ heresies especially were discussed throughout the 
century by all denominations. Hundreds of sermons and pamphlets 
were devoted to these questions and many leading divines and 

controversy. We have seen 
that William Whiston devoted most of his publications to religious 
problems and was even deprived of his Chair of Mathematics at 
Cambridge for Anan’ heresy. Both orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
championed by men of ability and sound learning inevitably led 
to a cntical appreciation of the Scriptures and to the study of 

q ate for that purpose and were supplemented by voluminous 
tion, published in Adult Educa- 
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publications, by public lectures and open discussions in cofFee 
houses, clubs and societies. The questions of freedom of opinion 
and the legal monopoly of the Church of England were closely 
connected with political tolerance and constitutional reform. Thus 
both religion and politics became the subjects of public lectures 
and open discussions. The necessity of factual knowledge in both 
subjects resulted in the publication of dictionaries or encyclopedias 
devoted to tiiem. The first was published by Daniel Defoe in 1704 
under the title A Dictionary of all Religions, republished in 1723. In 
1756 a more extensive Bibliotheca Historica-Sacra, or Historical Dic¬ 
tionary of all Religions from the Creation of the World to the present time 
appeared. In 1775 the Uvo volumes of the Political Dictionary, or 
a Summary of Political Knowledge were published. The polemics 
assumed a more academic aspect and theologians of both sides 
delivered systematic courses of lectures on rehgion from a com- 
parati\ e and philosophical point of view^ The most systematic 
scheme of regular annual courses on rehgion in connection with 
science dates to the seventeenth centur)' and w'as associated with 
the mo\'ement oipropagatio fidei perscientia started by Comenius and 
his circle. We mentioned before that the Hon. Robert Boyle com¬ 
bined his interest in scientific discovery' with the missionary zeal of 
a Christian. By his will in 1691 he founded and endowed with ^50 
a year the ‘Boyle Lectures’ for the defence of Christianity against 
unbelievers through the study of nature. The first set of eight lec¬ 
tures was delivered by Richard Bentley in 1692. He was a scholar 
and di\ine. Master of Trinity, Cambridge, and expounded New¬ 
ton’s Principia in defence of theism. In the eighteenth century 
many eminent theologians delivered these lectures on similar lines. 
Samuel Clarke lectured in 1704 on ‘Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God’; the lectures were subsequently published. 
In 1711-12 William Derham, Vicar of Upminster and F.R.S., 
dehvered his course, published in 1713 as the well-knowm Physico- 
Theology. }o\\n Clarke, D.D., lectured in 1719 on ‘An Enquiry into 
the cause and origin of Moral Evil’, published in 1721. It was 
based on observation and experience and was directed against the 
materialism of Pierre Boyle. Bishop Blackall and many other 
churchmen delivered Boyle lectures and later published them. 
E\ en the unorthodox William Whiston, Cambridge Professor of 
Mathematics, being in holy orders (he was Vicar of Low'estoft in 
1693-1703), W'as also charged to dehver Boyle lectures in 1707. It 
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is evident that these lectures did not preach an old-fashioned 
orthodoxy but tried to find a synthesis of revelation with science. 
Similar lectures were delivered by independent lecturers on their 
own initiative. Thus James Tunstall, D.D., 1710 7'>, tutor in St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, later Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbur)', Dr. Potter, and Vicar of Rochdale, Lancs, delivered 
a course of public lectures on ‘Natural and Revealed Religion’ in 
the Chapel of St. John’s in the sixties. The course was interrupted 
by his new appointment, but was published in a complete fortu of 
nventy-seven lectures in 1765. Although the point of view was 
definitely Anglican, the course was delivered in an objective, 
academic form and was based on sound thcf(logical and general 
learning. A little later another Anglican divine, William Jones, 
M.A., F.R.S., and a well-known author of the Catholic doctrine oj 
the Trinity, lectured in his parish church of Nayland in Suffolk. In 
1786-7, he delivered sixteen lectures, on the‘Figurative language 
of the Holy Scriptures’ (eleven lectures), on the ‘Relations between 
Old and New Testaments’ (four lectures) and on ‘Natural evi¬ 
dences of Christianity’ (one lecture). They were published in 1787. 
These lectures were much more than a defence of orthodoxy, they 
were instructive and enlightening to the average adult listener. In 
* 743-5 Benjamin Parker {D.M.B.), an autodidact, delivered long 
courses of lectures on theology and philosophy to popular audi¬ 
ences at ‘Sir Isaac Newton’ Head of Holborn. He was the author 
oiPhilosophical Meditations and the Christian Philosopher. Heterodoxy 
also had its pubbe lectures. The well-known eccentric divine John 
Henley, although officially a priest of the Church of England, in 
fact preached and lectured on heterodox opinions. But more out¬ 
standing was another public lecturer, David Williams, 1738 -1816. 
He was a pioneer as an educational reformer, as a religious and 
political thinker and as a passionate defender of the principle r.f 
tolerance. Educated by a Dissenting minister, he w-ent to Car¬ 
marthen Academy, which at that time was under Evan Davies, 
known for his heterodox \aews. Williams was ordained in 17 )8 and 
after ministering in a few Dissenting communities he moved to 
London in 1773. He set up a school in Lawrence Street, Chelsea, 
arj started his career of a radical reformer. He conducted the 
school on principles mainly based on Locke and Rousseau. He 
med the scientific methods of experiment and actual knowledge of 
tacts from experience and not from book learning. He formed a 
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small club at Chelsea of radical reformers, which included Benja¬ 
min Franklin, Thomas Bentley, the manufacturer, and James 
Smart, the painter and architect, known as ‘Athenian Stuart’ for 
his archaeological excavations in Athens (see D.KB.). The mem¬ 
bers of the club discussed ‘universal religion’ and ‘rational devo¬ 
tion’ based on reason and not on dogmas. Williams, with 
Frankhn’s aid, wrote and published A Liturgy on the universal 
principles of Religion and Morality in 1776. He sent copies to Frederick 
the Great and Voltaire and receved letters from both of them 
approving his scheme. In 1776 Williams leased the vacant chapel 
in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, and started regular Sun¬ 
day services using his Litur^. On weekdays he lectured for two 
years on ‘The universal principles and duties of Religion and 
Morality’, which were published in two volumes in 1779. He had 
a group of regular auditors from the ranks of radical intellectuals, 
which included Sir Joseph Banks, the scientist, and Daniel Charles 
Solander, the Swedish-bom botanist. After a few years Williams 
moved from Margaret Street Chapel to the British Coffee House, 
Charing Cross, where he preached and lectured, but evidently dis¬ 
continued his Sunday services. He encountered opposition and 
even slander and a lampoon was published calling him ‘Orpheus, 
Priest of Nature’. As a matter of fact this nickname was given to 
him by his friend Benjamin Franklin and was used later by his 
enemies. Williams took an active part in promoting religious and 
political tolerance and published in 1779 The nature and extent oj 
intellectual Liberty, and in 1782 Letters on political Liberty. The French 
leader Brissot, who was in London in 1783, translated it into 
French. Williams strongly protested against dogmatic inculcation 
of ideas into the minds of youth quite irrespective of whether the 
dogmas represented truth or falsehood. At the same time he 
founded a ‘Society for promoting reasonable and humane im¬ 
provement in the discipline and instruction of Youth’. He lectured 
to the Society on education for several years and in 1789 he pub¬ 
lished his course of fifty-four lectures in three volumes. He also had 
a class of adults whom he instructed in politics. In 1789 his Lec¬ 
tures on Political Principles, read to students under the author's direction 
appeared. In the preface Williams says: ‘The last twelve years of 
the author’s life have been applied to the assistance of mature age, 
or of persons approaching maturity, but of defective education. 
Perceiving the common academical mode of reading, and pro- 
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nouncing observations or advice, had little effect on memories not 
retentive; he formed the students into parties for and against the 
most celebrated writers on Political Economy; and converted to 
Eis purpose a prevalent passion in Englishmen, which often em¬ 
barrassed him. ... To hesitate, to doubt, or to question estab¬ 
lished authorities, is more conducive to a habit of profitable 
reading, than the effort of committing opinions to memory. . . 
and combine the passion for eloquence with public and scientific 
principles . . .’ thus to ‘improve the national judgment and taste’. 
In these lectures and discussion classes Williams used methods of 
adult education which much later were adopted by University 
Tutorial Classes. Strangely enough his pioneering activities in 
adult education and his original contributions to educational 
theory and practice were soon forgotten and he is known to pos¬ 
terity only as the founder of the ‘Literary Fund’. For many years 
Williams had an idea of creating a fund in aid of ‘distressed 
authors’ to help writers who propagated unpopular opinions and 
made no profit from their publications. After many attempts he 
finally succeeded in forming a society and a ‘Literary Fund’ was 
established. Only two years after his death in 1816 the fund was 
incorporated as Royal Literary Fund’ in 1818 and became one of 
this country’s famous foundations. In 1792 Williams went to 
France and together with Thomas Paine and Joseph Priestley 
received French citizenship. This step made him still more un¬ 
popular and to his contemporaries he was one of the chief infidels 
and revolutionaries. 


MASONIC CLUBS 

We have noticed that David Williams in the clubs and societies 
which he foimded was associated with people who were known to 
be freemasons.^ The role of Freemasonry in propagating the 
ideas of religious and political tolerance was of great importance 
m the eighteenth century. Although the Grand Lodge of England 
was constituted only in 1717 separate masonic circles existed 
before. They had inherited the Rosicrucian tradition of tolerance 
and in them activities endeavoured to educate public opinion. 
These activities were not directly connected with the Grand Lodge 
or individual lodges. According to their constitution politics and 
rehgion were excluded from discussions in masonic gatherings. 

1 He himself refused to join Freemasonry. 
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But a, Masonry attracted all cnligluened people it is not surpiisine 
that nuisonic lodgns becanic not only '(.enires of union’, as the 
niasomc constitution says, but indirectly centres of dissemination 
ol ideas of religious and political tolerance. It seems that this was 
cliccted by establishing a club or society at the same tavern where 
a masonic lodge used to meet. The leading members ol sue h clubs 
were often masons, but non-masons were also iiiviied and there 
was no official connection with the lodge. We shall describe these 
clubs individually. 

The Kit-Cat Club. The most famous club in the beginning of the 
eighteenth centur>' was the so-called Kit-Cat Club. The origin of 
the name is unknown. Possibly it was derived from the name of 
Christopher Cat, the original owner of the tavern where the mem¬ 
bers used to dine. It was probably founded in 1700 by the well- 
known publisher Jacob Tonson, who later bought the Fountain 
Tavern in the Strand, which became the headquarters of the club 
and existed till 1720. There were altogether forty-eight members, 
including all the leaders of the Whig aristocracy. The older mem¬ 
bers quite probably belonged to the Rosicrucian circles of the 
seventeenth century, whereas many of the younger were at that 
time, or afterwards became, freemasons. The famous Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, John Somers, personal friend of John Locke, J. Toland, 
M. Tindal and Sir Isaac Newton, was one of the leading members. 
He was the President of the Royal Society in 1699-1704. He was 
known as a deist and in his capacity of Lord Chancellor w'as one of 
the pioneers of the Uberty of conscience. His personal connections 
with Enghsh and Italian (Count Magalotti of the Academia della 
Crusca) Rosicrucian circles indicates his own membership.^ 
Another probable Rosicrucian was Sir Samuel Garth, M.D., 
F.R.S., well-known physician and member of an apparendy Rosi¬ 
crucian club of‘virtuosi’, composed of the principal Fellows of the 
Royal Society. Among the younger members of the Kit-Cat Club 
we find two future Grand Masters of Freemasonry, John, Duke of 
Montague, and Thomas, Marquis of Wharton,^ and several well- 
known freemasons. Sir Richard Steele, J. Addison, W. Congreve, 

^ The intimate friend of Somers, Sir Henry Newton (1651 -1715) of Oxford, 
was a diplomat and during his residence in Italy came into contact with con¬ 
tinental Rosicrucians. Newton was a member of the ‘Academia della Crusca’ 
and other continental Academies [D.N.B.). 

* Montague, Grand Master 1721-2, interested in science and medicine. 
Wharton, Grand Master 1722-3, was converted to Catholicism and emigrated. 
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Sir G. Kneller, were all influential members of the club. In politics 
all members were 'Whigs and played an important role in securing 
the Protestant succession. But besides politics the influence of the 
club was great in forming public opinion. One can say that the 
publications of Steele and Addison e.xpressed the views discussed 
in the club. The Tatler, The Spectator, The Guardian, were accepted 
by contemporaries as the mouthpiece of the club. The aim of these 
weeklies was moral and political education of public opinion. 
Steele says in The Spectator, July 27, 1711, that he ‘could heartily 
uish that all honest men would enter into an association for the 
support of one another against the endeavours of those whom they 
ought to look upon as their common enemies whatsoever side they 
may belong to’. Addison says in the tenth Spectator: ‘I shall be 
ambitious to have it said of me that I have brought philosophy out 
of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and 
assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.’ Addison often re¬ 
turned to the subject of educational reform {Spectator, 157, 168; 
Guardian, 62, 73, 94, 155), where he criticised the contemporar)’ 
methods and advocated individualisation of instruction and a 
more utilitarian bias. The two editors gathered around these 
periodicals a group of Uke-minded people of whom Jonathan Swift, 
Alexander Pope, Eustace BudgeU, Adison’s cousin, and Dr. John 
Henley were known as masons. John Henley, the famous eccentric 
divine, founded the ‘Oratory^’ in New^port Market, where he lec¬ 
tured from 1726 to 1756 to the general public on religion and a 
variety of other subjects. He also criticised contemporaiy educa¬ 
tion and advocated individualisation and a vocational bias. At the 
same timej. Swift, Dr. J. Arbuthnot, A. Pope and the well-known 
statesman and deist. Lord Bolingbroke, founded the ‘Brothers’ 
Society’ in 1709, later known as the ‘Scribblers’ Club’. This group 
founded a ‘Society for the Encouragement of Learning’ (i 710-14). 
As mentioned, the Fellows of the Royal Society of this period 
(1709) used to meet every Thursday at a tavern in Cornhill as a 
secret club of Virtuosi for the advancement of learning and experi¬ 
ment. One of the masonic wniters, Knapp, in The Genius oj 
Masonry, 1828, mentions that during the reign of Queen Anne 
many of the lodges had lecturen who ‘were learned men and 
gave exhibition of skill in arts and sciences’. 1 The wish of Addison 

^ D. Knoop and C. P. Jones, in The Genesis of Freemasonry, 1947, also men¬ 
tion that lectures on architecture were a regular feature in masonic lodges. 
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that philosophy should be discussed in taverns and coffee houses 
was fulfilled and almost all London taverns and coffee houses had 
Jscussion groups and occasional lectures. As always happens, from 
eep philosophical problems, the discussions were usually diverted 
to current affairs and religious and poHtical controversies pre¬ 
dominated. Two questions especially, deism and constitutional 
reform, occupied the minds of the debaters. 

Robin Hood Society. The most notorious society which discussed 
these questions openly was the ‘Society of free and candid enquirx'’ 
or as It was better known, the‘Robin Hood Society’. This Society 
was founded m 1613 by Sir Hugh Middleton, the famous builder 
of the New River, which supplied London with fresh sources of 
water for consumption. On October 15, 1613, Middleton and thir¬ 
teen other gentlemen signed the Articles of the secret society, in 
which the discussion of religion and politics was prohibited. One 
of the aims of the Society was educational reform and diffusion 
of knowledge. The meetings were held in private residences of 
the members and were open to members only. In 1667 the 
society changed its regulations and practice. The limited number 
of members and their secret meetings could not much assist the 
spreading of knowledge among the general public. Therefore 
in 1667 the Society resolved to open its doors and to include 


Th6 role of coffee houses in spreading scientific knowledge and propa¬ 
gating the ideas of political and religious tolerance is well described in E. F. 
Robinson’s Early history of Coffee Houses in England, 1893. The coffee houses 
became the centres of discussions in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
In 1664-5 ^ Greek, Constantine, had a coffee house at Threadneadle Street, 
where F.R.S. used to meet as a committee on their return from Gresham 
College and were called ‘the learned Club’. James Harrington, the author of 
Oceana, founded the ‘Rota’ Club in 1660 in the New Palace Yard, Westminster. 
It was also called ‘Free and open Society of ingenius Gentlemen’ and used to 
meet as a Coffee Club at Turk’s Head, Westminster. It was a kind of an 
amateur parliament with formal methods of procedure. Sir William Poulteney 
was chairman and many known Puritans were members, Sir William Petty 
for instance. A pamphlet, Character of a Coffee House, 1670, thus describes 
a typical coffee house: ‘A numerous company is present and each group is 
occupied with its subject. One is quoting Classics, another admires Euclid, a 
third for a lecture, a fourth a conjecture, a fifth for a penny in the pound. 
Theology is introduced, Masques, Balls and Plays are condemned. One cries 
up philosophy and whether Harrington’s Rota or Boyle’s Virtuosa be the 
nobler design they determine. The company is mixed and prentice boys call 
for their coffee in Latin.’ At Oxford the coffee house of Arthur Tillyard, 
apothecary, was the place where Peter Stahl held his chemistry classes in 1655, 
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religion and politics in its discussions. The grandson of one of 
the founders in his History of Robin Hood Society, 1755, says: ‘Then 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge it was thought expedient to 
admit every person that chose to come and for that purpose to 
assemble at a Public House.’ The Society rented the Essex Head 
Tavern in Essex Street, owned by Mr. Hall, and invited everybody 
to attend on pa)ang sixpence for entrance. These public discus¬ 
sions in the Essex Head became so popular that the Society looked 
for better accommodation. In 1747 they transferred their activities 
to ‘Robin Hood and Little John’ in Butchers Row, and gained 
notoriety as the Robin Hood Society. The members comprised all 
sections of the population. The inner circle which met in private 
after the public discussion probably had some masonic connec¬ 
tions, even if it did not form a regular lodge recognised by the 
Grand Lodge of England. Public discussions were attended by 
hundreds of people of humble origin. On an engraving printed 
some time after 1752, representing the Robin Hood Society, there 
is an inscription: ‘The number of them is about 300 composed 
ehiefly of shoemakers, apothecaries, lamplighters and parish 
schoolmasters. A Baker at their head for president, they assemble 
every Monday evening, when they debate publicly on the most 
important subjects of Religion, Politics and the Moral Fitness of 
things and each of the members is allowed five minutes to handle 


the subject according to his art and then the Baker reads up the 
whole of their arguments, mixes them with the leaven of his 
understanding and proportions them out into cakes according to 
the merits of each speaker.’ The inscription also says: ‘It is impos¬ 
sible to trace the origin of the above Society ... and to deduct 
them from any particular nation is equally impossible, for they are 
composed of every nation on earth.’ This international character 
is also emphasised by the author of the History: ‘Since it was re¬ 
moved to Essex Head the Society increased both in numbers and 
m reputation. Gentlemen living in the country, as well as foreigners 
of all nations, if in the least curious, learned or ingenious 
resorted to it to hear debates that had so much attracted the 
attention.’ Gentlemn^s Magazine, 1754, p. 154, gives another con¬ 
temporary descnption of the Society: ‘This Society is chiefly com¬ 
posed of laivyers, clerks, petty tradesmen and the lower mech- 
ames. ... I was surprised’, says the writer, ‘to find such amazing 
erudition among them. Tindal, Collins, Chubb, and Mandeville 
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they seemed to have got, by heart. ... A shoemaker harangued 
his five minutes upon the excellency of the tenets maintained by 
Lord Bolingbroke.’ The baker president mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion was Caleb Jeacocke, 1706-86, a baker by vocation, who was 
elected as permanent president for his sound judgment after the 
Society moved to Robin Hood in 1747* He resigned in 1761. Later 
he was appointed Justice of Peace in Middlesex. The author of the 
History says of him: ‘He was slave to no sect, but a fHend and mem¬ 
ber of the Church of England, he vindicated her from the rude 
assaults of deists and unbelievers not by positive dogmas and mere 
ipse dixit, but by candid reasoning and fair argument.’ Goldsmith 
was so impressed by his abihty as president Aat he remarked to 
Samuel Derrick, the poet, who introduced him into the Society: 
‘He ought to be Lord Chancellor’, to which the witty poet 
answered: ‘No, Master of the Rolls’, alluding to Jeacocke’s voca¬ 
tion. Besides the shoemakers and lamp-lighters and lower mech¬ 
anics, mentioned above, the Society included men of learning and 
talent. All denominations were represented, even a Roman 
Catholic priest ^vas among the members. Quaker pamphleteers 
such as George Bridges, churchmen such as William Rider, a well- 
known writer on theological subjects, schoolmasters such as James 
Barklay of the Academy at Tottenham High Cross or Cra\vford, 
master of another Academy, John Henley, ordained priest, but 
\cr\' heterodox in his opinions, avowed deists such as Thomas 
Chubb and Peter Annet, they all met in this Society and discussed 
religious topics on equal terms. Chubb, the well-know'n deist, took 
part in the discussions at the Essex Head period as he died in 1747. 
At the same time Chubb was president of a local club in Salisbury 
conducted on the same lines. Peter Annet, 1693-1769, inventor of 
two systems of shorthand, deist and schoolmaster, was one of the 
most influential orators of the Society. He pubhshed a periodical 
Tk Free Enquirer and for his attacks on Christian dogmas was sen¬ 
tenced for ‘blasphemy libel’ to stand in the pillory and to a year of 
hard labour. Besides theologians and deists there were scientists, 
ph\ >icians and surgeons, actors and poets, lawyers, pohdeians and 
diplomats. Sir Francis Blake, F.R.S., a mathematician, and 
Edward Delaval, F.R.S., an experimental philosopher, were both 
prominent members. Famous actors such as Charles Macklin, 
Samuel Foote, J. A. Stevens and Walker, writers and poets such 
as Goldsmith. Samuel Derrick, William Woty and Richard Lewis, 
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were regular members. Politics and diplomacy were represented 
by several members of the House of Commons, among whom the 
well-knowm Irish patriot, Dr. Charles Lucas, AI.P. for Dublin, was 
prominent, and by Sir James Porter, diplomat and ambassador, 
who distinguished himself as a speaker. Thomas h^Iortimer, Vice- 
Consul in the Austrian Netherlands and the author of a commer¬ 
cial dictionary', was another diplomat member. The freedom with 
which rehgious and political questions w'ere debated called forth 
the accusation of treason and blasphemy, which led to the im¬ 
prisonment of P. Annet. In the Whitehall Evening Post (Decem¬ 
ber 29, 1749, and January 31, 1750) two letters denouncing the 
Society were published. This accusation was answered by Dr. J. 
Henley in one of his lectures when he said ‘that the Society 
excelled the Pulpit, both with respect to the advancement of 
Religion and the spreading of human knowledge’. The Society 
itself published once a year a justification against calumny. One 
of the members published in 1751 An apology for the Robin Plood 
Society, wherein the cause of Liberty and Free Enquiry is assorted and all 
objections against the Society are fully obviated. This apology was dedi¬ 
cated to Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, who was himself a prominent 
freemason. Another member (Higham?), under the name of 
Timothy Scrubb, w'rote a satire Genuine and authentic memoirs of the 
stated speakers of the Robin Hood Society in 1751. From all these publi¬ 
cations it is evident that the Society made a stir in London and 
attracted general attention as a propagator of unorthodox 
opinions. Its meetings were always full, about five thousand 
people a year attended its debates. The questions discussed were 
mainly religious and political, but from time to time included 
some scientific problem. The majority of the orators w'ere simple 
craftsmen and their arguments lacked sty'le and logical precision, 
but occasionally some of them w'ould exhibit a remarkable know¬ 
ledge of hterature and the scientific ideas of the century. The 
Robin Hood Society was dissolved in 1773 after one hundred and 
sixty years of existence. Undoubtedly it was one of the great 
forums of the eighteenth century and played an important role 
in educating the adult population of London. Connected with the 
Society were many smaller clubs, as for instance the Society of 
Queen’s Arms in Newgate Street, and another society at the 
Devil’s Tavern near Temple Bar, which at the same time was the 
meeting place of the Grand Lodge of England. 
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POLITICAL CLUBS 


n the penod between the dissolution of the Robin Hood 
Society and the French Revolution there were many deistic and 
political clubs, but their membership was usually limited to the 

aciSmfr discussions were conducted on more 

academic lines. Thus the societies of David Williams at Margaret 
Street and Charing Cross were both deistic and pohtical, but his 
lectures resembled more a Umversity course than the harangue of 
a demagogue. Nevertheless W. H. Reid, in his The Rtse andDissolu- 
tion of Infidel Societies, classified these groups as most pernicious 
after the Robin Hood Society. Another deistic group under the 
name of ‘Ancient Deists’ was active in the seventies near Hoxton, 
but we have little information about it. Much more information 
can be gathered about the famous Whig Club, or the ‘Honest 
Whigs’, w hich used to meet at the Lofidon Coffee House, Ludgate 
Hill, and later at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in 1770-90. The 
most famous members of this club were Benjamin Franldin, 
Joseph Priestley, Richard Price, Andrew Kippis, Bishop Shipley, 
the Duke of Portland and other well-known men. John Canton, 
1718-72, the inventor, was also a member during the last years of 
his liJe. Although the club did not open its doors to the general 
public, it exercised great influence on public opinion through the 
publications and sermons of its individual members. The influence 
of Franklin and Priestley is common knowledge, but there was a 
whole group of Dissenting divines who w^ere almost as influential. 


Richard Price, i 723 "* 9 ^> economist, moralist, theologian and poli¬ 
tician, by his Obsercatioris on Civil Liberty and the Justice and Policy of 
the H ar with America, 1 776, influenced both English and American 
public opinion. Andrew Kippis, 1725-95, during 1778-93 was the 
editor of Biographia Britannica and pubhshed five volumes of it. In 
1761-2 he edited the Moral and Critical Magazine. Joseph Towers, 

^ 737“99> it sell-taught son of a second-hand bookseller, was assistant 
editor to Kippis. Henry Hunter, 1741-1802, a Scot who settled in 
London, published his course of lectures Sacred Biography on the 
lives of Biblical characters. During 1773-92 he issued six volumes. 
Abraliam Rees, 1743-1825, republished Chamber's Encyclopaedia 
with many supplementary volumes and in 1802-20 published 
forty-five volumes of New Encyclopedia. All these men were edu¬ 
cated in Dissenting Academies, possessed Scottish higher degrees 
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and were ministers of Dissenting communities. Besides their C(jn- 
siderable contributions to various branches of knowledge they 
often preached public sermons on political and religious issues, 
propagating the ideas of tolerance and democracy. They were all 
active members of the ‘Honest Whigs’ Club and later of the Revo¬ 
lution Society. Similar in composition, but not as influential in 
forming public opinion, were the so-called Dr. Johnson’s Clubs. 
The first of Dr. Johnson’s Clubs used to meet at the Turk’s Head 
Tavern, Gerrard Street, in 1763-83. This tavern was a regular 
meeting place for a masonic lodge at the same time. Besides Dr. 
Johnson the members included Burke, Gibbon, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, C. J. Fox, Adam Smith, R. B. Sheridan, Bishop 
Shipley and other persons of similar eminence and liberal views. 
In 1784 Dr. Johnson founded another club of twenty-four mem¬ 
bers in another masonic tavern, the ‘Essex Head’. For the time 
being these clubs were allies of the ‘Honest Whigs’ but the French 
Revolution parted their ways and they became opponents. 
Another body, founded in 1783, the ‘Royal Grand Modern 
Jerusalem Sols’ or ‘Grand Arch Constitutional Sols’, was un¬ 
doubtedly masonic although it was independent and unrecognised 
by the Grand Lodge of England. It had a definite political outlook 
in distinction to regular Masonry and did not avoid the propaga¬ 
tion of radical political views. Among its members were G. J. Fox, 
ex-Lord Mayors Paul Le Mesurier, Will Curtis and Sir Watkin 
Lewes—and the well-known radical John Horne Tooke. Closely 
connected with the Whig Club were two societies: The Revolu¬ 
tion Society, 1688, and the Society for Constitutional Information. 
Although they were founded much earlier their political activities 
belong to the next period—the French Revolution. The Revolu¬ 
tion Society was established soon after the ‘glorious Revolution’ of 
1688 and met annually on the 4th of November. At first it was 
confined to the City of London, its supporters being partly church¬ 
men, partly Dissenters. The centenary celebration in 1788 brought 
the society into political prominence and the French Revolution 
added a new meaning to their old title. The Society for Constitu- 
Uonal Irformation was founded in 1779 and its first president was 
Sir Cecil Wray, a well-known mason. It was, however, not very 
active un^til the French Revolution instilled a new spirit in all 
these clubs and societies. ^ 

The period of the French Revolution. It is difficult to say which of 
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the three countries, England, America or France, influenced each 
other more profoundly in the eighteenth centur^^ The English 
deists and philosophers influenced both France and America and 
^vere spiritual fathers of both Revolutions. The English Free- 
masonr)^ was the centre around which the continental and 
Amencan Masonries grew. On the other hand the American 
Revolution gave rise to searching of heart in England and was 
the model on which the French tried to reconstruct their country'. 
But in the political world the French Revolution was perhaps the 
most influential. It gave a new impetus to all half-moribund 
societies and clubs. From centres of more or less academic discus¬ 
sions on rehgion and poHtics they developed into centres of political 
propaganda. Before these clubs were centred in London and 
appealed to selected circles. Now the whole country was covered 
by a net of associated clubs and their membership ran into 
thousands, the majority' of whom were working people. The diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge at last reached the masses. At first the traditional 
"Whig clubs and the newly founded radical societies were united 
in their enthusiastic welcome of the French Revolution and in the 
praise of the Rights of Man. Soon, however, the development of 
the Terror and the execution of the French King frightened the 
moderate Whigs and they dissociated themselves from the more 
radical groups and joined the Tories in denouncing the Revolu¬ 
tion. At that period the most popular name was that of Thomas 
Paine, or ‘honest Tom’, as he was nicknamed. Thomas Paine was 
the embodiment of the whole movement. He was one of the 
builders of the United States of America, he was the author of the 
Rights of Man, both in America and France, and his book of that 
name was perhaps the most discussed book of the period. An 
Englishman himself, he took an active part in the American and 
French Revolutions and was a personal hnk between the radical 
leaders of the three countries. In his Age of Reason he drew the 
logical conclusion to all deistic discussions of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury' and by his sincere and open attack on dogmas and prejudices 
concentrated the attention of all conserv'ative circles on himself 
and became for them the symbol of treason and blasphemy. In 
all the radical clubs, on the contrary, he was extolled as their 
leader. 

The Revolution Society reHved its activities in 1788 in cen¬ 
tenary' celebrations. A collection of sermons by leading Dissenting 
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divines, H. Hunter, A. Kippis, J. Towers and R. Price, was pub¬ 
lished in which these radical doctors expounded their ideas of the 
enlightenment. R. Price in his sermon, for example, speaks of‘uni¬ 
versal benevolence’, of the ideals of Truth, Virtue and Liberty. 
‘This country^,’ said he, ‘by the diffusion of knowledge, must be 
distinguished from a country' of Barbarians; by the practice of 
rehgious virtue it must be distinguished from a country of gam¬ 
blers, atheists and libertines, and by the profession of liberty it 
must be distinguished from a country of slaves.’ The love of one’s 
own country', according to him, must be subordinated to the love 
of humanity as a whole. Soon the Revolution Society estabhshed 
a close contact with the French leaders and from general state¬ 
ments reverted to the more practical steps of advocating a consti¬ 
tutional reform. A committee w'as elected which included Earl 
Stanhope, Sir Watkin Lewes, R. Price, A. Kippis, J. Towers, 
A. Rees, John Sawbridge, and Benjamin Cooper as secretary. In 
1789 on the motion of Dr. R. Price, an address to the French 
National Assembly was accepted and despatched. The answer 
from France was signed by Mirabeau. It said: ‘The National 
Assembly discovers in the address of the Revolution Society of 
England those principles of universal benevolence which ought to 
bind together in all countries of the w'orld the true friends to the 
happiness and liberty of mankind.’ An animated correspondence 
W'as established with similar French clubs at Dijon, Lille, Paris, 
Calais, Montpellier, Cherbourg, Strasbourg and other towns. In 
all these activities the connection with French masons was prob¬ 
able, as in the first period of the French Revolution masons played 
the leading role. The Society discontinued its activities after 1792 
when the character of the French Revolution revealed itself in 
terroristic outbreab. The ‘Society for Constitutional Reform’ was 
also revived and became more radical. Its headquarters were at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern and besides the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, Earl of Derby, Lord Semphill, Lord Daer and other Liberal 
noblemen, it included such Radicals as John Horne Tooke, Major 
J. Cartwright, Thomas Hardy, Margaret, John Holcroft and 
Thomas Paine himself. Some of the members were known as 
masons and the tavern itself was known as a seat of masonic 
gatherings. In its political activities it was closely connected with 
the London Corresponding Society and other associated bodies. 
The Society took part in the British Convention in Edinburgh and 
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some of its members were indicted for treason in the State Trials 
of the penod, but most of them were acquitted. 

Comhtutwnal Whigs and the Friends of the People was another 

movement. Although information con- 
cermn^ these groups is incomplete it is evident that they were 
connected m some way inth Masonry and were organised on a 
masomc model There ivas the Grand Lodge of England of the 
Constitutional Whigs and Friends of the People, Lch stood 
e ind the scenes, and there were many London branches which 
open!) took the field. The whole organisation was closely con¬ 
nected with the Society for Constitutional Information and wth 
the Corresponding Society. It was etydently composed of the 
remnants of the discontinued Whig Club and the Revolution 
Society. The official printer of the Grand Lodge was R. Hawes at 
107 White Chapel Road. He published many pamphlets and 
masonic acrostics in the period 1783-95. The acrostics on Dr. H. 
Hunter, Dr. R. Price and Thomas Paine connect these men with 
the Society. The existence of the Grand Lodge of the Constitu¬ 
tional Whigs was evidently unknown to the police, because the 
agents’ reports on revolutionary societies enumerate all branches, 
but do not mention the central office (see Treasury Solicitor’s 
Papers). The Grand Lodge was in Long Acre, the branches in 
46 Old Compton Street, 52 Frith Street, Holborn, Aldgate and at 
the Free Mason s Tavern. The last branch was the most numerous 
and active. .About thirty members of the House of Commons and 
many peers belonged to that branch. The aims of these groups 
were variously defined. They were ‘to restore the freedom of elec¬ 
tion and a more equal representation of the People in Parliament’, 
and also ‘to secure to the People a more frequent exercise of their 
right of electing their representatives’. The declaration of the Con¬ 
stitutional Whigs of November 5, 1792, which is addressed to 
‘Brothers and Fellow Citizens’, says at the end: ‘With a view to 
the melioration of our Government and for the purpose of political 
disquisition, we invite the Friends of Freedom of every denomina¬ 
tion, whether Ci\'il or Military, without any religious distinction, 
to become members of this or similar societies: as Pagans, Jews, 
Mahometans, etc., etc., arc Brethren.’ The Aldgate branch says in 
its constitution that the aim is ‘cultivation and diffusion of political 
knowledge’. These societies were also in close correspondence with 
the French revolutionaries and even sent a renresentative to 
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France. This connection with the Jacobins led to the resignation 
of Lord John Russell (later Duke of Bedford) and four other mem¬ 
bers from the branch^at Free Mason’s Tavern. Associated with the 
Friends of the People were the ‘Friends of Freedom’ at Goose and 
Gridiron Tavern, St. Giles, the ‘Friends of the Liberty of the 
Press’ at Free Mason’s Tavern, and the ‘Friends of Universal Peace 
and Liberty’ at Thatchet House Tavern, where Thomas Paine and 
John Horne Tooke were active. These groups suspended their 
meetings in 1795. The last and the most important of these 
societies was the ‘London Corresponding Society’. This society 
became notorious because of the State Trials in Edinburgh and 
London. It was founded by Thomas Hardy at the end of 1791. 
Hardy knew the masonic organisation, as he was a member of a 
semi-masonic order of Gregorians, and imitated it in his society. 
It was composed of many divisions, the members of different 
groups being unknown to each other. Each division elected a 
delegate which met as a central body, with Hardy as secretary. 
The aims were the same as of other societies, i.e. parliamentai-y 
reform and diffusion of political knowledge. Each division had a 
small librar)' and a debating club. The writings of Thomas Paine 
were accepted as text-books. Besides Hardy one of the most 
prominent members was the well-known writer and lecturer 
John Thelwall (see C. Cestre, J. Thelwall, 1906), personal friend 
of W. Godwin and Coleridge. Thelwall began his political career 
in the Debating Club of Coachmakers’ Hall, which was consti¬ 
tuted on the model of the Robin Hood Society. When this club 
was dissolved after the Royal Proclamation of 1792, Thelwall re¬ 
opened it at the King’s Arms Tavern in Cornhill under the new 
title of‘Society for Free Debate’.1 It was closed by the Lord Mayor 
in November, 1792. Then Thelwall joined the Southwark branch 
of the Friends of the People, founded by Major J. Cartwright. 
After the dissolution of this branch he became a member of the 
Corresponding Society and soon was one of its leaders. The society 
took part in the British Convention in Edinburgh and its delegates 
Margarot and Gerald, were sentenced to transportation, together 
with Skirving, Muir and Palmer. As meetings were prohibited 

xj n Debates, Cornhill, opposite Royal Exchange, ( 2 ) Coachmakers’ 

Hall Society, Foster Lane, Cheapside, and ( 3 ) Westminster Forum, Panton 
Sheet, Haymarket, were the most popular of these clubs, where politics and 
religion were debated. 

N.T.E. 
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ThelwaU began a course of pubHc lectures, which he dehvered 
with great success in Southwark, at 3, New Compton Street, at 

n -u- Minones, and later at 2 Beaufort 

Buddings Strand. Together with Hardy, John Horne Tooke, Hol- 
croft and others, Thelwall was indicted for treason, but was 
acquitted after trial. He continued lecturing in London and in the 
provinces after the acquittal, and pubhshed his lectures. He also 
edited a political periodical The Tribune. His lectures were well 
attended; often the numbers reached seven hundred persons 
According to the evidence of Francis Place ‘the lectures contained 
nothing which could be called seditious or hbertine’. The subjects 
of his lectures were historical, pohtical and rehgious. In fact they 
were popular expositions of Thomas Paine’s writings with a his¬ 
torical background and, as they were intended for the working 
people, did not exhibit profound scholarship.! The Corresponding 
Society also debated the reform of education and their aims were 
expressed in a publication The Voice of Truth against the corruption 
in Church and State, 1794, where section 22 states: ‘Instruction is the 
want of all. The Society ought to favour with all its powers the 
progress of pubUc reason, and to place instruction within the reach 
of every citizen.’ The ramifications of the London Society in the 
provinces can be seen from the list of Corresponding groups: 
(i) Bath Society, (2) Bristol Constitutional Society, (3) Birming¬ 
ham Society for Constitutional Association, (4) Cambridgeshire 
Constitutional Society, (5) Derby Society for Pohtical Informa¬ 
tion, (6) Hereford Society, (7) Leeds Constitutional Society, 
(8) Manchester Constitutional Society, (9) Norwich Revolution 
Society, (10) Nottingham Constitutional Society, (ii) Sheffield 
Society for Constitutional Information, (12) Strathaven United 
Societies, (13) Stockport Society and others. There were also close 
relations with the Friends of the People and similar societies of 
Scotland and with the United Irishmen in Ireland. The number 
of members was large, for instance in Sheffield there were 2,400 
members. The majority were working people. These societies 
suspended their activities with the final dissolution of the London 
headquarters in April, 1798. The influence of the Corresponding 

! Another lecturer of the Corresponding Society was a friend of Thelwall, 
John Gale Jones (1769-1838), surgeon and politician. He was known as the 
orator of the British and Westminster Forums. He published many pamphlets 
and was imorisoned twice. 
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Society was well described by Francis Place, who was himself a 
member (‘ Place MSS., British Museum): ‘The moral effects of 
the Society were great indeed. It induced men to read books 
instead of spending their time at public houses; it induced them to 
love their own homes, it taught them to think, to respect them¬ 
selves and to desire to educate their children, . . . The discussions 
in the divisions and in the Sunday afternoon reading and debating 
associations held at their own rooms expressed to them views to 
which they had been blind.’ All denominations were represented 
and there was complete freedom of opinion, but the leading men 
were deists or even atheists. According to F. Place: ‘Nearly all the 
leading men were deists or atheists. I was an atheist.’ But Thomas 
Hardy was a religious man. According to Place’s evidence, ‘if ever 
toleration in its best sense ever prevailed in any .society, it was in 
this’. Associated with these societies was another writer and editor, 
who paid the penalty of impri.sonment for his opinions. He was 
Sampson Percy, a surgeon, who served in the Army with the rank 
of captain as a medical officer. In 1784 he started his political 
periodical Argus in which he propagated radical views. In 1791 
he was twice sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. In 1793 he 
fled to France to avoid a new sentence and was outlawed. In 1796 
he returned, surrendered and was sentenced for a long term. He 
was released only in 1802. Whilst in prison he continued his publi¬ 
cations, expressing the same revolutionary opinions. He was a 
member of the Revolution Society and of the Corresponding 
Society. 

Thus the diffusion of political and religious knowledge which 
started in the beginning of the century with the Kit-Cat Club of 
Whig noblemen, scientists and writers gradually through many 
clubs and societies reached the masses in a democratic Corres¬ 
ponding Society of the working people. 

Conclusion. The English tradition of tolerance and political free¬ 
dom also had its missionaries and martyrs and it took two centuries 
of unabated effort on the part of English pioneers to establish 
it. The eighteenth century was the period of germination and 
propagation of these ideas, the realisation came much later. 
The scientists and philosophers changed the contents of educa¬ 
tion and showed the way for a later reform of curriculum and 
meffiods. The popular lecturers, the radical reformers and the 
political agitators prepared the soil for a general diffusion of 
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knowledge and education of the masses. Most of them are for¬ 
gotten and unknown to the present generation, but they fully 
deser\e to be remembered as the precursors of the Adult 
Education of today. 



CHAPTER IX 


HOME AND PRIVATE TUTORS 

From the time John Locke published Some Thoughts concerning Educa¬ 
tion in 1693 the problem of home education versus school educa¬ 
tion occupied the thoughts of many writers of the eighteenth 
century. The theoretical reasons of Locke based on his individu¬ 
alism were coupled by them with practical reasons, resulting from 
the objections to the prevalent school practice of their time. Home 
education was exalted as the only training which could be adapted 
to the individuality of the pupil and which could effectively com¬ 
bine the physical, intellectual and moral sides of education. The 
^rnile of J. J. Rousseau still more strengthened this tendency, 
which found its final expression in the writings of R. L. Edge- 
worth. But throughout the century we have numerous treatises 
addressed to parents and tutors discussing the ways and means 
of home education. Especially popular were letters of former 
tutors to their pupils on various aspects of education. The best 
known were Letters of a Tutor to his Pupils, by William Jones, a 
well-known writer on theological subjects in 1775 (?), and Letters 
on the improvement of the mind addressed to a Young Lady, by Mrs. 
Hester Chapone, published in 1774, two volumes; the last was 
even recommended by Erasmus Darwin as a suitable guide for 
teaching history. Parents also vied with tutors in writing advice 
to their sons on moral behaviour and home training. 

The influence of Locke and Rousseau was evident in the 
writings of David WilUams (see Chapter VIII) on education. In 
his Treatise on Education, 1774, and his Lectures on Education, 
1789, he defended home education against school training. He 
even made an experiment with a boy taken from an asylum with 
definite criminal tendencies, to prove the superiority of education 
in isolation on the lines of £mile. However, he was not a slavish 
imitator and criticised both Locke and Rousseau and endeavoured 
to build up an original theory of education. The women writers 
on education were mostly of the same opinion. Hester Chapone, 
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Maria Edgeworth, Mary Godwin-Wollstonecraft and Elisabeth 

• X training, at any rate as it existed 

in thew time. Miss Hamilton in her Letters on elementary principles of 
education, i8oi, thus descnbes school conditions: ‘The great sXn- 
ar,es where hundreds of bad and good boys are promiscuory 
mingled ^vhere the time of boys is so entirely at their own dis¬ 
posal, that of the four and twenty hours but two or three at the 
utmost are spent under the master’s eyes; of the remainder, when 
we deduct what is employed in the important business of purvey¬ 
ing, m quarrelUng and in play, we shall find little left for the 
prpose of voluntary' improvement.’ No wonder, she says, that 
boys acquired immoral habits, unless they had a previous firm 
moral training at home. It is doubtful whether the majority of 
the conseiA'ative gentry ^vere influenced by Rousseau or his fol¬ 
lowers in England. They kept their boys at home for more prac¬ 
tical reasons, but some members of the Whig aristocracy and 
many members of the professions did read Rousseau and Locke. 
The example of Shaftesbury’s association with Locke was followed 
by many representatives of titled families. At that time the post 
of a private tutor to scions of a famous house was both honourable 


and lucrative. Alany outstanding men of science readily accepted 
such posts which brought them an income and the patronage of 
some influential statesman or a peer. It was a custom not despised 
even by the most radical authors to dedicate their works to some 
member of the royal family or of the highest ranks of aristocracy. 
And it often happened that these aristocrats shared their radical 
opinions and invited the most unorthodox thinkers as tutors for 
their sons. The best-known example is the association of the Earl 
of Sherborne (Marquis of Lansdowne) with Joseph Priestley. 
During the eight years, 1772-80, Priestley was librarian and tutor 
to Sherborne’s sons at a salary of -£2^0 per annum and a house. 
As an assistant tutor Sherborne employed Thomas Jervis, a Uni¬ 
tarian minister and former classical and mathematical tutor at 
the Exeter Dissenting Academy. Similar associations of members 
of the titled aristocracy with men of learning, both of traditional 
university training and of the new scientific movement, were a 
regular feature throughout the century. William Jones, 1675-1749 
{D.N.B.), Teacher of Mathematics, son of a small farmer and 
autodidact, F.R.S. in 1712, a mathematician, devoted most of his 
life to tutoring the sons of aristocratic families. He was tutor to 
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Philip Yorke (Lord Hardwicke) and later for many years lived 
at Sherborne Castle, Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, as tutor to Thomas 
Parker (Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor) and his son 
George, (President of the R.S.). William Sherard, 1659-1728 
{D.N.B.), F.R.S., botanist, educated at Merchant Taylors’ and 
Oxford, was tutor to Sir Arthur Rawdon in 1689-94. In 1695-9 
he tutored William, son of Lord Russell, and in 1700-2 Henry, 
second Duke of Bedford. Richard Newton, 1676-1753, Principal 
and founder of Hertford College, Oxford, at one time was a tutor 
of the Duke of Newcastle and his brother Henry Pelham (Prime 
Minister), residing at the Duke’s estate. Colin Milne, 1743-1815 
{D.N.B.), Anglican priest, educated at Aberdeen University, a 
well-known botanist, was tutor to Lord Algernon Percy (Duke 
of Northumberland). William Coxe (1748-1828), M.A. of Cam¬ 
bridge, and author of many books on history and travel. Travelled 
on the Continent as tutor to Lord Pembroke’s son, toS. Whitbread, 
H. B. Partman and Lord Brome in 1794. Thomas Drake (1745- 
1819), D.D. of Cambridge and author, was private tutor to 
Richard, second Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. Went with him on 
a continental tour in 1782-3. Benjamin Stillingfeei, B.A., Cam¬ 
bridge, 1724. Tutor to Ashe-Windham’s son William 1724-8 at 
Felbrig, Norfolk. Travelled abroad 1741. Botanist and miscel¬ 
laneous writer. 

David Williams, very radical in all his views, also tutored the 
sons of wealthy families. Charles Hutton, the mathematician, was 
employed by a wealthy gentleman, Shafto, as tutor in his family. 
John Bonnycastle, another mathematician, was a tutor to the 
sons of the Earl of Pomfort, before he opened his own Academy. 
Dr. William Mavor, 1758-1837, the well-known shorthand expert, 
was tutor to the Duke of Marlborough’s son and was appointed 
Rector of Woodstock by the Duke of Marlborough. But these 
famous men were tutors more by accident than design and for 
them it was a temporary refuge from more arduous public activ¬ 
ities. There was, however, a large group of professional tutors, 
who devoted all their time to that career and did not attain 
eminence in any branch of knowledge. Some of them were 
University men in holy orders who acted as chaplains to their 
paeons or were appointed by them as non-resident incumbents in 
a living under their control. Others were men of humble origin 
with no academic training, who by their own efforts had attained 
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a high de^ee of knowledge in languages or sciences. As an example 
Thomas Hodgkin and his nephew John Hodgkin should be men¬ 
tioned. Thomas was a private tutor in London and educated 
John to the same profession. John Hodgkin, 1766-1845 {D.KB.) 
became a teacher of Latin, Greek, geography and calligraphy, and 
resided at St. Martin’s Lane, from which place he used to visit 
the wealthy merchants of the City and tutor members of their 
families. Most of his pupils were ladies ofindependent means resid- 
ing in the environs of London. In 1787 he was invited to superin¬ 
tend the education of Hudson Gurney (see DM.B.) and for five 
years he lived in Gurney’s country estate as a family tutor. He 
was a Quaker by birth and had no academic training. In 1794 he 
published Calligraphia Graeca, dedicated to his friend Thomas 
Young, who at the age of fourteen was appointed assistant tutor 
for Hudson Gurney. We shall speak of Thomas Young a litde 
later. From our Table I we see that 967 of the selected men of the 
eighteenth century were educated at home or by private tutors, 
and 898 of them proceeded later to the Universities. Not all were 
trained by hired tutors. Table III makes it evident that the sons 
of peers, baronets and squires and of merchants were certainly 
trained by tutors as we have just described above, but the sons of 
the clergy and other professional men, as a rule, were trained by 
their fathers. The figures for England only show the following 
ratio: sons of peers, 40; of baronets, etc., 199; and of merchants, 
62; these were trained by hired tutors as their fathers had neither 
qualifications nor inclination or time to undertake the task them¬ 
selves. The 133 sons of the clergy, on the other hand, quite evi¬ 
dently were educated by their fathers. In the first group we should 
distinguish the peers and squires from the merchants. Whereas 
the landed aristocracy and squirearchy usually employed resident 
tutors, the City merchants imdted tutors and private teachers to 
their homes for instruction only. The different circumstances re¬ 
quired a different type of tutor. A resident tutor had to be an all¬ 
round scholar and a gentleman. A visiting teacher could be a 
specialist in one subject and share the pupU with other specialists. 
Such subjects as modern foreign languages, drawing, dancing, 
music, fencing, were always taught by special masters either 
individually or in groups by arrangements with a group of parents. 
Other subjects were usually combined into groups such as classical 
languages, mathematics with kindred subjects, calligraphy with 
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arithmetic and accounts, and more rarely natural philosophy as a 
separate group. 

Teachers of Mathematics. Of these groups the more clearly de¬ 
fined were the Teachers of Mathematics and the Writing Masters, 
both titles being used as official professional designations. Many 
of the masters of the private Academies described in Chapters IV 
and V were teachers of mathematics and had given private 
lessons previously. John Bettesworth, George Gargrave, Dr. Henry 
Clarke, George Donn, Benjamin Bonn, Thomas Whiting, Samuel 
Dunn, Joshua Kelly, Thomas Crosby, John Bonnycastle, Thomas 
Baxter, Richard Nicholson, Dr. Charles Hutton, all these men 
were teachers of mathematics in the above sense at the beginning 
of their careers. William Emerson, the eminent mathematician, 
also gave private lessons. Many of these teachers held classes, 
which in some cases developed into fully fledged Academies. 
Their range of subjects covered all the branches of mathematical 
study, including astronomy and often applied mathematics such 
as navigation, surveying or mechanics. The question where they 
acquired such expert knowledge of the higher branches of mathe¬ 
matical studies can only be answered in a few cases. Thomas 
Crosby, for instance, was educated at Christ’s Hospital Mathe¬ 
matical School and remembered it gratefully. No doubt others of 
these teachers were also educated at Christ’s Hospital and those 
few foundation schools which followed its example. Some of them 
were educated in the private Academies, described in previous 
chapters. Most of them, however, were self-taught by reading 
numerous text-books and periodicals devoted to mathematical 
studies. To our knowledge, of all the ‘Teachers of Mathematics’ 
mentioned here not a single one was trained at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. The few who received academic distinctions were awarded 
honorary degrees by Scottish Universities late in their careers, 
when their reputations were fully established. That they possessed 
sound scholarship and were excellent teachers is made manifest 
by their text-books and the wide-spread diffusion of mathematical 
knowledge as testified by the Edinburgh Review. In addition to the 
names given before we include in an Appendix a list of Teachers 
of Mathematics, known by their text-books. 


Writing Metiers. Another group of private teachers were the 
so-called ’Writing Masters and Accountants. Some of them were 
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masters in pnvate Academies, as for instance John Bland in Tower 
Street Academy. He even had his own Academy later. John 
Seally also started his career as a writing master and accountant, 
giving pnvate lessons. Less successful writing masters limited their 
activities to a few boarders to whom they taught writing, arith¬ 
metic and merchants’ accounts. These small establishments could 
hardly be called schools, as the number of boarders was seldom 
more than five or six boys of various ages, who had to be taught 
individually. The income from these few boarders was insufficient 
as a living and the writing masters usually supplemented it by 
private lessons at the homes of wealthy merchants or professional 
men. They were usually concentrated in larger towns, most of 
them being in London. The range of their subjects was narroiv; 
as a rule it was limited to calligraphy, arithmetic and merchants’ 
accounts. An interesting feature of their methods was the combin¬ 
ation of all three subjects into one by giving examples of bills 
and accounts as an exercise in calligraphy. There were dozens of 
text-books published by these masters, which showed a ividespread 
demand. As an example of a small estabhshment of this kind we 
can mention Abraham Nicholas, writing master in Cusheon Court, 
near Austin Friars, Broad Street, in the very beginning of the 
eighteenth century'. Nicholas published The Young Accomptanfs 
Debitor and Creditor in 1711. In his advertisement he says: Tn 
Cusheon Court youth are boarded and taught writing in all useful 
hands, arithmetic, vulgar and decimal. Bookkeeping after the 
present practice of the most eminent trades. The Italian method of 
Merchants’ Accounts with foreign coins, weights, measures and 
exchanges. Whereby Youth may be fitted for trade, clerkship or 
merchandise. Takes a small number. He also teaches abroad.’ 
His son Abraham Nicholas, the younger, 1692-1744 {D.N.B.), 
was also a writing master and gave private lessons at first at the 
‘Hand and Pen’ in Broad Street, afterwards at Clapham, where 
he kept a small boarding-school like his father. He published 
Complete Writing Hand in 1720. He left England in 1722. Another 
example of a small school kept by a writing master is that of 
Robert More, 1671-1727 {D.N.B.). Son of a writing master, he 
lived in King Street, Westminster. ‘Taught writing, arithmetic. 
Merchants’ Accounts, and shorthand at the sign of the Golden 
Pen in Castle Street, Leicester Fields, w'here youth were boarded, 
or taught abroad.’ He succeeded Col. John Ayers in his school 
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at St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1704. Published text-books. A well- 
known writing master was Joseph Champion, born in Chatham 
in 1709. John Bland and Joseph Champion were the most cele¬ 
brated calligraphy experts in the first half of the century and their 
text-books served as a model for all later pubhcations. Champion 
also published text-books on arithmetic and English grammar 
during the period 1733-60. His son, Joseph Champion, the 
younger, followed his father’s profession and published a text¬ 
book in 1780. In the fifties there was a whole group of writing 
masters in London, well-known for their text-books. The earliest 
of them was William Webster, who published his books in 1725- 
1740. In 1750 appeared the text-boob of Charles Snell, Thomas 
Oliffe, Humphrey Johnson, John Clark, all of London, who 
taught calligraphy and merchants’ accounts. They were followed 
by Thomas Dillworth at Wapping, who published text-books on 
arithmetic, English and bookkeeping during 1752-61, and Rich¬ 
ard Gadesby, publications in 1753-76, which included also a 
text-book on geography. In the sixties we hear of Fenwick, Dean 
Yard, Westminster; Cooper at Kentish Town; W. Williamson at 
Oxford Street, text-book on stenography; Amoss at Princes Square, 
Ratcliffe Highway; and Benjamin Webb, who was master of the 
Grammar School belonging to the Company of Haberdashers in 
Bunhill Row. In 1760-7 he pubKshed many text-books. In the 
seventies and eighties Francis Walkingham (fl. 1751-85) was well 
known for his text-boob on arithmetic, which were republished 
several times. He resided at Great Russell Street, and ‘taught 
abroad’ in private houses. At one time he kept a school at Ken¬ 
sington. As we mentioned most of the writing masters were in 
London, but some of them settled in provincial districts where 
they found a sufficient local clientele. Most prominent among 
them was J. Gerrard in Essex, who published in 1757 a treatise 
Ptucticdl lectuTis on Education, which was much wider in scope 
than the usual text-books of writing masters. We give in the 
Appendix the names of other provincial masters. 

Other Masters. Other subjects were also represented among 
private teachers, but they did not form such professional groups 
as the teachers of mathematics or the writing masters. Especially 
numerous were the teachers of languages, French being most in 
demand. At the pd of the century the French Revolution pro¬ 
vided England with dozens of first-class French scholars. Florian. 
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for instance, staffed his Academy at Bath with French scholars 
who had previously taught in French Universities. Not scholars 
alone; almost every exiled aristocrat, or later the republican 
opponents of Robespierre, resorted to giving private lessons as a 
hvmg. This ‘invasion’ of French teachers in the nineties was an 
accidental result of the Revolution. Throughout the century we 
notice a regular supply of French teachers, and French was taught 
by Englishmen in exceptional cases only. Many of them estab¬ 
lished themselves in their newly adopted country', married in 
England, and their sons were already British-bom French masters. 
For instance, Isaac Cousteil, who pubhshed his Vocabulavy oj^ the 
French Language in 1748. He was probably British-born as he 
taught at Hackney both French and Enghsh grammar ‘to those 
who have had an imperfect education in schools. He also teaches 
English to foreigners.’ At the end of the century' among the scores 
of refugees the most notable were two French scholars: P. V. Le 
Noir, Professor of French Literature, taught in London in 1790- 
1809 and pubhshed many books during the time, and Hughenin 
Mitand, who taught Greek, Latin, French, Itahan and most of 
the hving European languages, and published many books during 
1779-1805. From 1702 Mr. Switerda (nationality doubtful) taught 
Latin and French to children of eight to nine years at Arundel 
Street for twenty years (Lysons, Vol. 2). In 1712 WilUam Tazwell 
taught Latin by the direct method for three hours a week to both 
boys and girls of fourteen years and over near Stocks Market. In 
1715 John Mackgregory, Licentiate of Law, of Angers, taught 
history, geography, French, Itahan, High Dutch and Enghsh 
(Lysons, Vol. 2). There were also a few Enghsh masters of French. 
For instance, John Carey, D.D., was a private teacher of Greek, 
Latin, French and shorthand and pubhshed text-books in 1800-12. 
He was the first editor of the School Magazine. Richard Knowles, 
another Enghshman, pubhshed text-books on the French language 
and gave private lessons. David Lates, of Oxford, was a teacher 
of French and author of text-books in 1766. Lindsay Murray was 
teaching in London at the end of the century. On the other hand 
teachers of Enghsh were comparatively few as there was no great 
demand for this subject. We should mention G. Kmght, the 
author of a Dictionary, Mark Meilan, the author of text-books on 
Enghsh, 1771-1803, and George Robertson, wLo wTOte a text¬ 
book in 1787. John Carter taught Enghsh at Leeds, and pubhshed 
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an English Grammar m 1773. There were also a few private teachers 
of geography, like Edward Jones (text-book in 1773), and George 
Bolton (text-book in 1795)- we mentioned, there were many 
private teachers of music, dancing, drawing and stenography, but 
we have not come across a single private teacher of history. We 
have noticed already that history was often omitted from the 
curriculum of private Academies as well. 

From this description of private teachers in the eighteenth 
century it is e\adent that both the upper and middle classes had 
ample opportunities for educating their children at home in all 
modern, as well as classical, subjects. The employment of several 
teachers was rather expensive and only people of means could 
resort to it. People of humble origin had only one outlet—to 
educate themselves from the text-books and courses of lectures they 
could procure by chance or in second-hand bookshops. The 
number of these self-taught men was comparatively large. We 
could only trace the few who attained eminence and were included 
in the D.N.B., or others who had published their works. 

Self-taught Men [Autodidacts). To complete the picture of the 
eighteenth century we wdll give a gallery of these outstanding men 
who, in spite of all obstacles, taught themselves the higher and 
most difficult branches of sciences. In Chapter IV we met some of 
them. Dr._ Henry Clarke, the master of Liverpool Academy, 
attained his eminence as a mathematician entirely through his 
o^ efforts. He had to earn his living as an usher from the age of 
^rteen, and did not attend a secondary school or a University. 
His doctor s degree was a Scottish honorary award. Among the 
ecturers mentioned in Chapter IV many were self-taught. Charles 
Hutton, 1737-1829, was the son of a colliery labourer and had no 
systematic training, but managed to acquire an elementary know- 
edge in several subjects. At the age of eighteen he started teaching 
at a village school and at the same time attended evening classes 
at Newcastle. At the age of twenty-three in 1760 he had already 
opened a mathematical school at Newcastle and started teaching 

His first publication. The School 
masUrs Guide, appeared in 1764. We have already mentioned his 
various acPvities, and in 1773 he was elected Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, after a strict 
of aU candidates. The foUossdng year he was S 
F.R.S. and later was awarded an honorary LL.D. by Edinburgh, 
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He pubHshed his monyimtniz\ Mathematical Dictionary m 1706 and 
was acknowledged as one of the foremost mathemadcians of the 
centur)'. We have already mentioned the similar career of Tames 
Ferguson in Chapter V. Son of a day labourer, he attained emin¬ 
ence entirely through his own efforts. The third case of the same 
kind was Benjamin Martin, son of an agricultural labourer, who 
as a ploughboy studied mathematics in his spare time and became 
one of the pioneers of adult education and author of encyclopedic 
works. Among the instrument-makers we have met with were also 
men of outstanding talent such as Joseph Harris, the blacksmith, 
John Harrison, son of a carpenter, or George Adams, who chmbed 
the whole educational ladder almost unaided. William Emerson, 
1701-82, the mathematician, could only partly claim to be self- 
taught, as he had received elementary education from his father, 
a local schoolmaster. But his mathematical knowledge he ac(^uired 
himself whilst he was earning his living as an instrument-maker. 
Another interesting case of the same kind was John Hellins 
[D.N.B.). Son of a labourer, he educated himself without attend¬ 
ing any school. He started his career by keeping a small school at 
Bishop Taunton. In 1780 he published his Essays on Mathematics, 
continued in 1782 and 1788. For his undoubted ability as a mathe¬ 
matician Dr. Maskelyme, the Astronomer Royal, appointed him 
as his assistant at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Hellins 
extended his studies to Latin and Greek and qualified for holy 
orders. He was Curate of Constantine in Cornwall 1779-83 and 
Vicar of Patten Pury in Northamptonshire, F.R.S. in 1796 and 
B.D., Dublin, in 1800. He published books on astronomy in 1798 
and 1802, and also gave private lessons on mathematics and 
natmal philosophy. Died in 1827. John Mole, 1743-1827 (D.jV.R.), 
was the son of an agricultural labourer and was taught to read by 
his mother. After that starting point he educated himself and be¬ 
came a teacher of mathematics and published text-books. In 1773 
he opened a school at Nacton, near Ipswich. In 1793 he moved tp 
the other side of Ipswich, to Witnesham, and kept his school till 
1820. Thomas Simpson, 1710-1761, son of a weaver of Market 
Bosworth. Autodidact, famous mathematician and Professor of 
Woolwich Academy, editor of Ladfs Diary 1754-60. F.R.S. 
William Gibson, 1720-91, autodidact, son of an agricultural 
labourer. Mathematician. About 1750 opened a school at Cartmel 
for eight to ten pupils, who boarded at his farmhouse. Another self- 
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made astronomer was William Bayley, 1737-1810 {D.N.B.). Son 
of a farmer, he was taught the elements of arithmetic by a local 
exciseman, became an usher in a school at Stoke near Bristol and 
started publications on mathematical subjects. Dr. Maskclync 
heard of him and took him as an assistant at the Royal Observa¬ 
tory. Bayley accompanied Captain Cook on his last voyage as a 
scientific assistant. In 1785 he was appointed Headmaster of the 
Royal Academy at Portsmouth, and held that position until 1802. 
Henry Andrews, 1743-1820 {D.N.B.), was a third astronomer of 
this type. Son of poor parents, at the age of ten he began to observe 
the stars through a telescope on the public green. In 1764 he 
called attention to a coming solar eclipse and demonstrated it to a 
distinguished local company. Later he became a schoolmaster at 
Royston and calcidator of astronomical tables for the Nautical 
Almanack. Eneas Mackenzie, 1778-1832, son of a shoemaker, had 
no regular education. He started his career by opening a school 
at Newcastle, and became later a printer and publisher. In the 
nineteenth century he was the chief promoter of the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Newcastle. He was also a teacher of mathematics. 
Abraham Fletcher, 1714-93 {D.N.B.), tobacco pipe-maker, auto- 
didact, mathematician and schoolmaster from 1774 at Little 
Broughton, Cumberland. In 1752 pubUshed The Universal Meas¬ 
urer. Mathematics and astronomy were not the only subjects in 
which these self-educated boys distinguished themselves. George 
Ballard, 1700-1753 [D.N.B.), for instance, became famous in 
quite a different field. He was a son of poor parents and appren¬ 
ticed to a staymaker. All his evenings he devoted to study and 
became a noted antiquarian and was later appointed a clerk to 
Oxford University. Thomas Holcroft, 1745-1819 {D.N.B.), was 
a son of a London pedlar and shoemaker. He followed his father’s 
vocation till 1764, then went to Liverpool and for a year was 
teaching children and returned to London to continue as a shoe¬ 
maker. In his spare time he started to write dramatic works, which 
were pubhshed, and he later became an actor and writer of dramas 
and iwvels. After a, vagabond life full of events he went to Paris 
and there accomplished a feat which required expert knowledge 
of french and an extraordinary memory. At that time The Marriage 
was being performed at a Paris theatre, but was not 
allowed for the time being to be reproduced in print. Holcroft 
attended many performances, committed to memory the whole 
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piece, returned to London and translated it into English. His trans¬ 
lation was performed in London as the first version of that famous 
work. Another example of a mainly self-taught man was Thomas 
Young, 1773-1829 (D.JV. 5 .). He was given a good start at a 
private school at Compton, Dorset, kept by Mr. Thompson. There 
between the ages of nine and thirteen he studied Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and Turning. In 1787 at the 
age of fourteen he was engaged by the Gurney family as a classical 
tutor to Hudson Gurney, to assist John Hodgkin. For five years he 
and Hodgkin tutored their pupil and exchanged knowledge be¬ 
tween themselves. Young proved to be an outstanding linguist and 
learned Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac and Persian, at the same time 
making optical instruments. He later studied medicine, history 
and other branches and published many works on a variety of 
subjects. When he was at Cambridge he was nicknamed ‘Young 
the phenomenon’. He became F.R.S. in 1794, and one of his 
famous achievements was the deciphering of Egyptian hiero- 
gl)p)hics. These examples of ability breaking through the barriers 
of social privilege could be multiplied by other cases. For instance, 
the majority of the Teachers of Mathematics and Writing 
Masters, listed above, were boys of humble origin, who taught 
themselves in adverse circumstances. Granted educational oppor¬ 
tunities these men would have achieved eminence, but as it was 
they spent their lives teaching the children of wealthy parents and 
depending on these private lessons for their living. Only the most 
outstanding of them could reach the summit after a long struggle 
full of privations and humiliations. The best way to make a career 
was to fawn on some peer who imagined himself a patron of the 
sciences and arts, and to dedicate to him published works. Unfor¬ 
tunately there was no other way and men of ability who neglected 
to find a titled patron were submerged in the struggle for life and 
died destitute and forgotten. Sometimes the same fate overtook 
even those who had attained the summit of fame but did not keep 
up their connections with their patrons. Desaguliers, for instance, 
after achieving international fame, died in poverty and forgotten 
by his contemporaries. But just these pioneers, and especially 
these private tutors and teachers, made it possible for the wealthy 
classes to have their sons educated at home and to provide for 
them a more scientific and modern education than most old 
Grammar Schools and the two Universities could offer. It may 
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even be suggested that just this necessity for breaking through the 
barriers and jumping over social obstacles made these boys into 
the men they were. In some cases it is quite probably true, but the 
appalling wastage of talent in the eighteenth century cannot be 
denied. It was an ine\atable result of the aristocratic society and 
social privilege. 


n.t.e. 
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CHAPTER X 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

If neither the State nor the Church took comprehensive steps for 
estabhshing a national system of education for boys, both states¬ 
men and churchmen recognised that a certain proportion of the 
male population had to be educated in secondary schools and 
Universities to maintain ‘law and order’ and to promote the 
cultural standards of European civihsation. For these purposes 
pubhc Grammar Schools and the two Universities existed and 
suppUed the necessary training for future civil servants, for the 
clergy and the liberal professions. But girls were not included in 
these cultural requirements of the State and the Church. They 
were in an even worse position than the boys of the lower classes. 
The latter could, and often did, break through all the obstacles 
and attained eminence both as statesmen and as churchmen. In 
all those fields of acti\ity which boys chose as their professions, 
the girls could only participate as freakish amateurs, who were 
tolerated or suffered but not encouraged. There were no public 
schools, there were no substitutes for academic learning such as 
the Dissenters had in their Academies; the only way available was 
limited to private boarding-schools and home education. It is sur¬ 
prising that under these conditions so many women of the eigh¬ 
teenth century attained eminence either in literature or in the 
sciences. Certainly their numbers \vere small in co-mparison with 
men, but the absolute figure in itself is considerable.^ We have 
selected from the D.N.B. 120 Enghsh women on the same princi¬ 
ples as we selected 3,500 men. We excluded actresses, mistresses of 
kings and princes, criminals and freaks of all kinds, and included 

^ Interest in the education of girls, however, was widespread in enlightened 
circles even at the beginning of the century. The Spectator^ for instance, published 
the following announcement on February 28, 1712: ‘This is to give notice, 
that The Spectator has taken upon him to be Visitant of all boarding-schools 
where young women are educated; and designs to proceed in the said office 
after the same manner that the Visitants of Colleges do in the two famous 
Universities of this land.* How much was realised in practice we could not 
discover. 
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only those women who were mentioned in the D.N.B. for their 
published works or intellectual and social eminence. We classified 
these selected women by their social origins and their educational 
careers and we got the following table: 


Origin 

Education 

I 

Peers 

2 

SguireSy 

etc. 

3 

Profes¬ 

sions 

40^/5 
Merchants 
and Civil 
Servants 

6 , 7 , 8 
Farmers^ 
Craftsmen, 
Workers 

9 

M 

data 

Total 

Home 

School 

Self-educated 
No data 

3 

>5 

4 

31 

17 

2 

I 

12 

5 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7 

I 

3 

10 

63 

32 

II 

'4 

Total 

3 

19 

51 

21 

*3 

13 

120 

Percentages 

2-5 

15-8 

42*5 

* 7*5 

10-8 

10*8 


Men—English 

6-9 

239 

32*0 

20-6 

_ 1 

132 

3-4 



The ^ification of fathers is the same as for men. The majority of pro- 
fessional fathers were clergymen, the rest physicians. ^ 

In comparing the social composition of selected women with that 
of men we notice a marked difference in the percentage of the 
upper classes, daughters of peers and squires making only 18-3 
per cent, instead of the 30 8 per cent among men. The middle 
^ssK have a higher percentage and the lower groups no change. 
Ihe decrease among the upper classes is clearly explained by the 
fact that in the case of women social privilege could not play such 
a role as among men, because women never entered the House of 
Lords and seldom possessed estates in their own names. It is also 
interesting to note that the most outstanding women of the 
«ghteenth century belonged either to the middle or lower classes. 
Of sixty-fcee c^es of home education we could get particulars 
only for th^. It can be more or less assumed that the three 
daughters of peers and most of the daughters of squires had gover¬ 
nesses or mtors, but no particulars were given. We are on safer 
^und with the home education of the middle-class women 
Fourteen women of this group were educated by their fathers of 
whom ^ were clergymen, four academic teacher, and the others 
a navd officer, a physician, a musician and an educated crafts¬ 
man. Seven women were educated by their elder brothers, un^ 
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or male relatives, who were clerg)TOen, scientists or academic 
teachers. Three were educated by their mothers, outstanding 
women themselves, and only four had private tutors. Out of 
thirty-two women educated in schools three were sent to French 
convents, two were educated at Edinburgh, one in a boys’ school, 
one in a village school and one in a day school; the remaining 
twenty-four girls were trained in boarding-schools for girls. These 
schools were of different quality and size. Some were large insti¬ 
tutions with many teachers, others were small schools wth one 
teacher—the proprietor. Some had a very narrow and limited 
curriculum which did not extend beyond the three R’s and the 
usual accomphshments. Others, however, were ambitious institu¬ 
tions which included not only modem and classical languages but 
the whole range of mathematics and sciences. The information 
about these schools is very scanty as the memoirs of their former 
pupils pay more attention to anecdotes and the idiosyncrasies of 
their late teachers than to the subjects taught by them and the 
methods used in their presentation. Much more information was 
found in published works connected with female education and 
the advertisements of the larger boarding-schools. We give in the 
Appendix a hst of schools which could be gathered from short 
biographies in the D.M-B. and other sources. Of these schools only 
one was established in the seventeenth century. That was the 
school of Mrs. Frankland in Manchester for the daughters of Dis¬ 
senters. It was started in about 1680 and was still existent in 1714. 
From the list of schools for girls we see that most of them belonged 
to the second half of the century. Only tsvo schools (besides the 
school of Mrs. Draper, described below) were established at the 
beginning of the century. Undoubtedly there were others, but we 
have not come across them. 

We have some appreciation of ‘Manor House’, York, by Elisa 
Fletcher in her autobiography, which was kept by Mrs. Fletcher in 
1760-85 or longer. ‘Mrs. Forster was a very well disposed con¬ 
scientious old gentlewoman, but incapable of proper superinten¬ 
dence. . .. Four volumes of the “Spectator” constituted the whole 
school library.’ Last quotation: ‘Nothing useful could be learned 
at that school.’ More information is given in memoirs of Charlotte 
Charkeand Mary Robinson.^ Charlotte Charke, died 1760, was 

^ There is a good book by Dorothy Gardiner, English Girlhood at School, a 
study of Women's Education through tyoelve centuries, 1929, which has a chapter on 
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daughter of the famous actor Colley Cibber {D.N.B.). In her 
Narrative of the Life of Charlotte Charke she says: ‘At eight years of 
age (about 1710) I was placed at a famous school in Park Street, 
Westminster, governed by one Mrs. Draper, a woman of great 
sense and abilities, who employed a Gentleman called Monsieur 
Flabaut, an excellent master of languages, to instruct her board¬ 
ers.’ He taught Charlotte Latin and Italian. ‘Nor was my Tutor 
satisfied with those branches of learning alone, for he got leave of 
my parents to instruct me in Geography. . . . Accordingly I was 
furnished with proper books and two globes, celestial and terres- 
tial.... After I had received in two years’ schooling a considerable 
share of my education I was allowed Masters at home to finish my 
study.’ Flabaut continued to give private lessons; Mr. Young, late 
organist of St. Clement Danes, taught her music and the ‘cele¬ 
brated Mr. Grosconet’ was her dancing master. Charlotte later 
became an actress and writer. Mary Robinson was born in 1758 
and when her family arrived in London in 1768 she was sent to a 
boarding-school for girls at Chelsea. She describes the school in 


her Memoirs-. ‘The mistress of this seminary was Mrs. Meribah 
Lorrington. She was the most extensively accomplished female 
that I ever remember to have met with. ... Her father, whose 
name was Hull, has been the Master of an Academy at Earls 
Court, Fulham. Meribah was given a masculine education and 
was early instructed in all the modern accomplishments as well as 
in classical languages.’ She knew Latin, French and Italian well. 
‘She was a perfect arithmetician and astronomer and possessed 
the art of painting on silk to a degree of exquisite perfection.’ The 
school was a very small institution, not more than ten girls at a 
time. In 1770 Mrs. Lorrington had to give up her school owing to 
financial difficulties and her being addicted to drink. Mary was 
moved to a boarding-school at Battersea kept by Mrs. Leigh, who 
was ‘a lively, sensible and accomplished woman’. In 1773 Mary’s 

started a boarding-school of her own at 
Little Chelsea and Mary became teacher of English. There were 
from ten to twelve girls as boarders. The school was soon closed. 
Mary finished her education at a dancing school at Oxford House 
Marylebone, kept by Mr. Hussey, ballet master of Covent Garden 
Theatre. At last Mary Darby became an actress. From these 

th^eighteenth century. Part of the information is unavoidably repeated in this 
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accounts we see that many of these schools for girls were mush¬ 
room growths of very short duration. We have more detailed in¬ 
formation about the ‘Abbey House’ School at Reading. In this 
case besides the testimonies of the former pupils we have the direct 
evidence of text-books used in the school. Five of the ladies in the 
DM.B. were educated in this school. Two daughters of Dr. George 
Butt, Lucy Cameron and Mary Sherwood, Mary Russell Mitford, 

L. E. Landon and Lady Caroline Lamb. Dr. F. J. Harvey Darton 
published Life and times of Mrs. Sherwood, gi\ing extracts from Mary 
Shervs’ood’s description of the school. From this and other sources 
we can piece the story together. When the Abbey House at Read¬ 
ing had been taken for a school is not known, possibly in the 
forties, or, as Mrs. Sherwood says, ‘longer by far than any person 
no^v• living has any record of’. In the eighties the school was kept 
by Mrs. Latournelle and another lady. Miss Pitts, the future Mrs. 
St. Quintin, was educated there and after the death of her uncle 
and guardian became the partner of Mrs. Latournelle. Not far 
from the girls’ school was the Reading Grammar School for boys, 
under Dr. Richard Valpi {D.N.B.). At the end of the eighties a 
French emigrant came to Reading and Dr. Valpi took him as a 
French master in his school. The man was Dominique de St. 
Quintin, son of a nobleman of Alsace, and formerly employed in 
the French diplomatic service. He was a well-known man and 
was an M.A., but of what University is uncertain. Miss Pitts was 
friendly with the Valpi family and often visited them. She got 
to know St. Quintin and soon married him. The pair took over 
the Abbey House School and St. Quintin %vith his knowledge and 
ability soon raised the standard and prestige of the school. In the 
nineties they had about sixty girl boarders. As Mrs. Sherwood 
says: ‘St. Quintin was a man of great talent and peculiarly calcu¬ 
lated to draw out the intellect of his pupils.’ In 1792 St. Quintin 
published text-books on chronology and French Grammar, which 
were used in the school. Later he published other text-books, his 
last being in 1812. His assistant was a French teacher, M. Marlone. 
There was another foreign master of eminence in the school. 

M. Pictet, from Geneva, a philosopher and a deist, formerly a 
secretary to Catherine II of Russia, taught the upper form French 
literature and philosophy of the eighteenth century.^ It seems 

^ It is evident that these Frenchmen belonged to tlie French ‘philosophers 
as any form of religious instruction was absent. 
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that both schools, Dr. Valpi’s boys’ school and St. Quindn’s girls’ 
school, had joint social functions especially during theatrical per¬ 
formances at Christmas. Mrs. Sherwood mentions the play of 
Plautus, Aulularia, performed very well by the boys. St. Quintin’s 
school produced five women writers, mentioned in the D.jV.5., 
and judging by these results was evidently greatly superior to the 
ordinary boarding-schools for girls. Besides the three R’s and 
usual accomplishments the school gave a sound foundation in 
English, French and Latin languages and literature and taught 
history and geography, and evidenUy Greek and Italian to some 
girls. Whether mathematics and sciences were included is doubt¬ 
ful. In about 1796 or 1797 the St. Quintins moved to London and 
contmued their school at 22, Hans Place, Chelsea, far into the 
nineteenth century. Thus Miss Landon was there from 1812. 
St. Quintin was still alive in 1816, as he was included in the 

Dictionary of Living Authors published in 1818, and written in 
1817.1 

From the three volumes of letters between mother and daugh¬ 
ter under the title The School, published by Mrs. Mease in 1767 
we have det^s about another outstanding boarding-school for 
g^ls in the sixties. We give here the advertisement in full. ‘The 
• ‘^“^^“ced February 20, 1764, by Mrs. Mease, 

m Miles s Court, Bath. Young ladies boarded and educated on the 
lollowing conditions: 


^Fees: 

Board and washing 

French 

Writing 

Geography 

Drawing 

Dancing 

Music 


Per quarter 
Five guineas 
One guinea 
Half a guinea 
One guinea 
One guinea 
One guinea 

One and a half guin ea s 


Entrance 
Three guineas 
One guinea 
Half a guinea 
Half a guinea 
One guinea 
One guinea 
One guinea 


1 J^e Austen was sent to Abbey School at Reading with her sister Gassan 

Sok“ 0^ before the St. Quintins 

wasnmhaw’ of a girl’s school in Emm, Chapter III 

the mistres; 
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‘Day scholars taught to read English, to read and speak French 
and to do various sorts of needlework at one guinea per month, 
and one guinea entrance. As the number of scholars to which 
Mrs. Mease has limited herself, is nearly completed, she hopes it 
will not be taken amiss, if she henceforw'ard declines receiving 
any young ladies, who are not intended to learn all the branches 
of education taught in her school. Care will be taken to give the 
young ladies a grammatical knowledge of their own language; to 
choose such books, both in English and French, as may convey 
instruction to their minds, at the same time that they assist them 
in the knowledge of the languages; and various methods taken to 
imprint the useful particulars on their memories. By proper exer¬ 
cises they will be taught to write English with ease and propriety, 
which will lead them to reason and reflect, while it improves their 
style. Attention will be given to the dispositions of the young 
ladies; in order, as far as lies in the power of a School-Mistress, to 
correct their faults and cultivate their virtues. Great care will also 
be taken to instruct them in the principles of their religion, and to 
render them sensible of the extent of moral duties. The young 
ladies, who are of sufficient age, will be made to keep journals of 
the employment of every hour; and, at the end of each day, the 
governess will write a testimony of their good or bad behaviour, 
that every parent may judge of the progress made, and the 
methods used in her daughter’s education, and have an oppor¬ 
tunity of rewarding or discountenancing her, as her conduct shall 
deserve; which cannot fail of proving more effectual towards the 
correction of her faults, than any punishment inflicted at School.’ 
From the three volumes of letters it is evident that these precepts 
were followed in the school and that for instance history and 
geography were taught well and in great detail. 

From Erasmus Darwin’s book on female education, of which 
we shall presently speak, we have details about a boarding-school 

were sold at a reasonable price, and where girls might be sent to be out of the 
way, and scramble themselves into a little education, without any danger of 
coming back prodigies. Mrs. Goddard’s school was in high repute, and very 
deservedly; for Highbury (read Reading) was reckoned a particularly healthy 
spot: she had an ample house and garden, gave the children plenty of whole¬ 
some food, let them run about a great deal in the summer, and in winter 
dressed their chilblains with her own hands.’ It is quoted by J. E. G. de 
Montmorency in his State Intervention in English Education and also by Mona 
Wilson in lane Austen and some Contemporaries, 
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in Derbyshire. As Darwn says, he wrote his book ‘at the desire of 
Miss S. and Miss M. Parker, who were themselves educated for 
the purpose of educating others; and on that account were origin¬ 
ally placed in different seminaries for female tuition and after¬ 
wards engaged themselves for a time as teachers in other schools 
and in private families; the better to qualify themselves for the 
arduous task of conducting a boarding-school for the education 
of young ladies’. In 1792 the Misses Parker bought a house and a 
spacious garden at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, in beautiful surround¬ 
ings and opened a boarding-school. Darwin continues: ‘They had 
the good fortune to engage very excellent teachers in dancing, 
music and drawing from Northampton, Derby and Lichfield, 
with a polite emigrant as French master . . . and lastly applied 
to me for any ideas on the subject of female education. And now, 
as their establishment has succeeded to their utmost wish have 
expressed their desire’ for publication of his book. On the last page 
are inserted the terms of this school. ‘Embroidery and needlework 
of all kinds, both useful and ornamental, reading with propriety; 
grammar, a taste for English classics, an outline of history, both 
ancient and modern, with geography and the use of the globes, 
are taught by Miss Parkers, who carefully attend to the morals 
as well as to the manners of their pupils, and to their health as 
well as to their acquirements. Board for the year—^18. 18. 0. 
Entrance— -£2. 2. 0. Tea per quarter, if required—10/6. Washing 
per quarter—14 sh. Geography per quarter—10/6. French, Music, 
Dancing, Drawing each per quarter—^i. i. 0 with entrance— 
■£1. I. 0. Each young lady is required to bring one pair of sheets, 
two towels, a knife and fork and a silver spoon.’ From all these 
examples we notice that even in the best schools for girls neither 
mathematics nor sciences were taught. As a matter of fact they 
were not taught in the old Grammar Schools for boys either and 
if we have to choose between the dry classical training imparted 
to the boys and the more lively curriculum of the best schools for 
girls, we should unhesitatingly choose the latter. But we must not 
come to a hasty conclusion, for there were schools for girls in the 
eighteenth century which taught both mathematics and sciences. 
The three authors on female education who published their books 
m the eighteenth century do not agree on the question of scientific 
education for girls. Thomas Broom issued his Sketches of female 
education in 1790 and they were republished by Miss More, teacher 
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of classics, in i8ii. Broom himself was a ‘teacher nf ric • 
geography and other branches of poUte Kteratnre’ at WoLJham 

n s curnculum to languages, history and geography and acenm 
^Aments. J Burton published his Lectures I feZe educ^ZL 

T. itTr “c”’®?- *"■' “““ 'f®'ke particuiruse 

o^ school for female tmhon and they were read to the pupils on 
Sunday evemngs. They were also limited to the same subjects 
and included many lectures on moraUty. Both books were Lte 
sound m their pnnciples although rather narrow in their scope. 
In this respect Erasmus Daman’s A Plan for the conduct of female 
education m boating-schools, pubhshed in 1797, was more advanced 
in his book Darwin suggests the foUoiving curriculum for girls. 
English grammar and English Hterature, including drama, poetry 
novels and dissertations. Of foreign languages he does not advise 
classics for girls, but recommends French and ItaUan. History 
and geography should be included as a matter of course and 
Darwin recommends Mrs. Chapone’s ‘letters on the improvement 
of the mind’ for history. [Hester Chapone, bom Mulso, 1727- 
1801, at the age of nine wrote her first short story and later became 
a well-knowm writer.] Both branches of natural history—zoology 
and botany should be taught. Good taste should be developed 
through the teaching of drawing, embroidery, painting, sculpture 
and poetry. For that purpose these subjects should be connected 
with the ancient mythology. Morality and religion must be an 
integral part of the curriculum and both the physical and spiritual 
health of the ^rls should be taken care of. Darwin is against using 
corporal punishment in girls’ schools. Up to this point Darwin 
followed the accepted lines of female education. But in addition 


to all these subjects he considered necessary the teaching of mathe¬ 
matics and sciences for girls. Of course these subjects should be 
taught in the upper forms only, but they should include branches 
of mathematics, chemistr)^, apphed sciences and shorthand. At 
the end of his book Darwin discusses the advantages of school 
education as contrasted with home study. For many reasons school 
is superior to home as a place of educating girls and Darwin men¬ 
tions imitation, mutual help, emulation and social intercourse as 
features which could hardly play the same educative role in home 
instruction. ^Ve have found only two schools for girls which more 
or less followed the ooiniou of Darwin and included mathematics 
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and sciences in their curriculum. One was established by Mrs. 
Margaret Br}'an in the nineties and another by Mrs. Florian, wife 
of the master of tlie Academy at Bath. Unfortunately we know 
next to nothing about these two pioneers of women’s education. 
Margaret Brj’an is included in the D.X.B., but neither her maiden 
name nor particulars about her birtli or education are given. All 
the information given below is gathered from her publications. 
In 1797 ^he issued her Lectures on Astronomy and Mathematics, which 
she used to deliver in her boarding-school, d'hc diagrams and 
illustrations were drawn by herself and the lectures were designed 
for her pupils and were not intended for publication. She sent the 
manuscript to Dr. Charles Hutton, who was at that time Professor 
of Mathematics at \Voohnch Royal Military Academy. Hutton 
answered on Januar)' 6 , 1797 - have read over your lectures with 
great pleasure and the more so, to find that even the learned and 


more difficult sciences are thus beginning to be successfully culti¬ 
vated by the extraordinary and elegant talents of the female 
writers of the present day.’ That praise decided Mrs. Bryan to 
publish them. In 1806 she published Lectures on J\'atural Philosophy 
and in her preface she says: ‘After eight years’ study of the facts 
I have attempted to investigate, aided by seven )ears’ practical 
experience to establish these principles [of natural philosophy].’ 
In the same year she published Conversations on Chemistry, in two 
volumes, and in 1815 Comprehensive Astronomical Class Book. In the 
last publication she says: ‘I can with integrity affirm that many 
very learned men of both Universities, and the first Mathema¬ 
ticians and Astronomers in this country have afforded me the 
honourable distinction of their avowed appreciation of my scien¬ 
tific researches. \\ e \\'anted to know where and how this e.xtra- 
ordinary woman had acquired her learning but could find no 
trace. From these books we know that she had a boarding-school 
for girls at Bryan House, Blackheath, from 1795 to 1806, and 
ffiat m 1815 her school w-as at 27 Lower Cadogan Place, Hyde 
Park Comer. Both Watt in Bibliotheca Britannica and the Dictionary 
of Living Authors caU her ‘Mistress of a boarding-school at Mar¬ 
gate . If that is not a mistake it means that Mrs. Bryan moved 
agmn in 1816 to Margate. In her first book of 1797 a portrait 
of herself and her two daughters was published, judging from 

i7fi old 1796, or was born 

about 1760-2. Her lectures prove that mathematics, astronomy 
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chenmtry and natural philosophy were taught to girls in no way 
less efficiently than in the best Academies for men and the largi 
number of women subscnbers is a proof that she had an adequate 
emale audience. Her lectures on astronomy were subscribed by 
many marned women as well as by seven of her pupils still resident 
m Br)an House Their names are: Miss Braban, Miss Francis 

Craivford, Miss Le Geyt 
and Miss M. A. Sotheby. Her lectures on natural philosophy were 
subscnbed by no less than 157 women, evidently most of them her 
ormer pupils. These facts prove a ividespread interest in sciences 
among women. Another school for girls ivith a scientific curri- 
culum \vas established by Mrs. Florian, wife of J. B. Florian- 
Jolly, ivhose scheme ive discussed in Chapter III. At the end of his 
Course of the Sciences and Philosophy, pubhshed in 1806, an advertise¬ 
ment on Female Education’ by Mrs. Florian is inserted. Her 
boarding-school for girls was at Leytonstone, Epping Forest. It 
runs; ‘Among the multifarious attempts for making the education 
of young women keep pace with the general diffusion and rapid 
progress of useful knowledge which distinguishes this age, the 
following outhne may not prove uninteresting to such parents as 
may wish their daughters to attain something more than mere 
superficial ideas, and w'ho value the acquisition of solid sense and 
the formation of the understanding. The system of instruction 
which Airs. Florian puts into practice, in addition to the occupa¬ 
tions and accomplishments particularly belonging to the female 
sex, is modelled upon the plan delineated in the introduction to 
Mr. Florian’s Elementary Course of the Sciences’ [see Chapter 
HI]. ‘During the two or three first years, that is from the age of 
8 or 9 to 10 or 12, the young ladies are taught Enghsh and French 
grammatically and they begin to make exercises and translations 
alternately from either language into the other; they learn at the 
same time Geography, the History of England, Rome and Greece; 
they are also made perfect in practical arithmetic. Then they 
enter upon the study of the elements of general Grammar and of 
Rhetoric with the assistance of the best authors; and they are made 
to write themes chiefly consisting in compositions on synonyms. 
The principles of arithmetic are now demonstrated, and its use 
in housekeeping concerns and in all occurrences of life. . . . 
The elements of Geometry and Trigonometry are also taught 
as far as is requisite for a perfect intelhgence of the principles 
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of Astronomy, of the geographical knowledge of our globe and 
of Natural Philosophy, which are illustrated by experiments and 
machines. The young ladies enter at the same time upon a com¬ 
plete course of universal history and geography, ancient and 
modern (according to Mr. Florian’s Chronological Views). Each 
epoch of history is illustrated by a geographical map, made by the 
pupils themselves. . . . Mrs. Florian taking only a small number 
of ladies . . . keeps a watchful eye over the discharge of their 
religious duties and the formation of their temper, morals and 
manners.’ Although this advertisement was published in 1806 we 
must consider Mrs. Florian’s undertaking as belonging to the 
eighteenth century as the plan of her husband was published in 
1796 and the school itself may have been opened in the nineties. 
These two schools, interesting as they are, were the result of 
the eighteenth century’s diffusion of scientific knowledge among 
women; they and similar institutions could not cause it as they were 
established at the very end of the century. They certainly paved the 
way for the further development of girls’ schools in the nineteenth 
century, but that theme is beyond the scope of the present book. 
The question still remains where and how these women pioneers 
acquired their scientific training, as the ordinary boarding-schools 
for girls completely neglected these branches of knowledge. We 
must come back to the public lectures and private teachers dis¬ 
cussed in Chapters VI and VIII. We have pointed out before 
that from the time Desaguliers started his public lectures ladies 
always formed part of the audience. Benjamin Martin in 1747 
mentioned the ‘ladies who attended his course’. Benjamin Bonn 
at Bristol in the sixties lectured to ladies in and outside Bristol and 
probably had regular female students in his Academy. Adam 
Walker in the seventies even made a special concession in fees for 
ladies to attract their attendance. Public lectures on practical 
medicine and midtvifery were primarily intended for women 
audiences. Almost all published lectures were addressed to both 
sexes. The dictionaries and encyclopedias were also intended for 
the use of both sexes and, as we have seen, there were special 
pubheations for women, as for instance the Lady's Encyclopedia of 

ephemerides and particularly the 
Lady s Diary. As we mentioned, it was intended for women both 
as an outlet for their poetical compositions and as a means of 
imparting mathematical knowledge. Many dozens of women 
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charades, rebuses and the hke to the 
Lady s Diary throughout the century. Not so many took part in 
proposing and soMng mathematical problems, hnt undoubtedly 
many read them. We have the names of those few who took an 
active part m the solution of the problems and for that purpose 
had to possess considerable knowledge of mathematics. From 1711 
AT ^'^omen contributed to the Lady's Diary. They were- 

Mrs. Lydia Fisher, Mrs._ Mary Nelson, Mrs. Sarah Browm Mrs. 

^''a^ ^i^r' Wright, Mrs. Anne Morgan, Mrs. Boydell 

and Mrs.^ Ehza Dodd. Caeha Beighton, evidently the daughter 
ot the editor, also contributed some problems in 1720. Then we 
have a gap up to the sixties when Miss Ann Nichols regularly 
contnbuted in 1761-7. The last female contributor was Miss 
Maria Middleton in the nineties. We do not know the cause of the 
total absence of women contributors in the middle of the century. 
Possibly the character and the language of the sailor-editor Heath 
kept the ladies away. Nevertheless pubhc lectures and the study 
of mathematics by correspondence could not produce profound 
learning. Expert knowledge in mathematics and sciences could 
only be acquired through personal contact with teachers of these 
branches and continuous study at home. We have some examples 
of both. EHsabeth Surkes, later Lady Eldon, attended the classes 
on mathematics and natural philosophy held by Charles Hutton 
in Newcastle in the sixties. More interesting were the cases of two 
sisters of famous scientists. Sophia Sarah Banks, 1744-1818, sister 
of Sir Joseph Banks, shared with her brother his scientific interests 
and acquired a large collection of objects, books and coins, which 
later were presented to the British Museum. CaroHne Herschell, 


1750-1848, daughter of Isaac and sister of William Herschell, 
both famous astronomers, helped her brother in his researches and 
in the end herself became an outstanding astronomer. She dis¬ 
covered eight new comets and published learned contributions 
to astronomy. Margaret Bryan CAddently was of the same group 
and either had a learned father or some other relative. More 
numerous were the cases of outstanding women in humanitarian 
studies. Firstly women as a rule are better endowed for languages 
than for mathematics and secondly opportunities for linguistic 
studies were more frequent and public opinion did not discourage 
them. The earhest example Avas EUsabeth Elstob, 1683-1756. She 
went to Oxford v\dth her brother and studied and learnt eight 
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languages including Latin. She became a recognised scholar of 
Anglo-Saxon and published some works on the subject. Elisabeth 
Smith, 1776-1806, had a governess who taught her French and 
elementary Italian. On this basis Elisabeth herself built up her 
outstanding linguistic knowledge. She learnt German, Spanish, 
Latin, Irish, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Persian and became a well- 
known Oriental scholar. Mrs. Hannah Kilham, born Spurr, 
1774-1832, was sent to a boarding-school at Chesterfield where 
she made more rapid progress than her teachers approved. Later 
she became an expert in African languages and sailed to Africa in 
1823 where she opened a school for the natives. Catherine Col- 
lignon, 1755-1832, historian and biographer, translated the four 
volumes of the Dictionary of Uabbe Ladvocat. Mary Matilda Betham, 
1770-1852, was self-educated with the occasional help of her 
clergyman father. In 1804 she published Biographical Dictionary of 
celebrated women. In addition she was a miniature painter and a 
poetess. Mrs. Catherine Macaulay, i73i~^L received private 
education and studied for herself Roman history. She published a 
History of England. We know also of a historian not included in the 
D.M.B. Anne Fletcher published in 1796—8 three volumes on The 
Study of History devoted separately to England, Rome and France. 
In the preface she says: ‘This work is presented to the public with 
the desire of converting many years of experience to the use of the 
others by facilitating to the teacher and securing to the pupil 
those advantages which are seldom derived from the study of 
histo^. Her method was by teaching a suitable vocabulary and 
t en by questions and answers. Her three volumes were subscribed 
by about 300 ladies. The number of women writers of belles 
lettres who kne\v Latin, Greek or several foreign languages was 
great and we need not press the point as it is well known. Women 
even took part m public lectures. Mrs. Curtis, younger sister of 
Mrs. Siddons, lectured in 1783 in London on the ‘Influence of 
Women on Society with great success. 

mention also the four women writers on education, 
tio 1 ^ 767-1849, daughter of the well-known educa- 

in W fl■ published her Practical Education 

on Rm ■ ^ the early stages of education 

on Rousseau s hnes. She completely neglected religion in her moral 
traimng. Ehsabeth Hamilton, 176&-1816, pubhLd her Elemen- 
tary Principles of Education in 1801. Her plan of education ‘has for 
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Its object the cultivation of the faculties that are common to the 
u hole human race’ and not to promote the education of ‘people 
of lank and fortune’. Mar)^ Godwin-Wollstonecraft, 1759-97 
published her Thoughts on Education of Daughters in 1786. She be¬ 
came a governess to the Earl of Kingston. In 1792 she published 
her Vindication of the rights of women. She was a well-knoivn radical 
pioneer of vvomen s emancipation. All these wniters objected to the 
prevalent aim of educating women as a ‘plaything’ for men, and 
demanded a scientific training for girls as well as for boys. Hester 
Chapone published her Letters on the improvement of the mind, addressed 
'0 a lady in 1774, and influenced many schoolmistresses of her time. 
Conclusion. The general impression ivhich we get from the study 
T women’s intellectual elite in the eighteenth century is that this 
dite was neither particularly wanted by society nor specially 
rained. These outstanding women were the results of individual 
iccidental circumstances or in exceptional cases of specific abilities. 
The education of women had neither clearly defined aims nor a 
ystem of schools to rival that of boys. The only thing which 
ociety required of women of the upper classes was the ‘accom- 
ilishments’ and a smattering of foreign languages; any sound 
knowledge of‘useful arts and sciences’ was definitely intended for 
)oys only. The pioneers of both sexes tried to introduce these sub- 
ects into boarding-schools for girls, but they succeeded, so far as 
he evidence is available, only at the very end of the century. 
That many ^\'omen throughout the century had an interest and 
ibility to study and make contributions to various branches of 
mowledge is evident from the facts given in this chapter. 
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We have seen how throughout the century the three main 
motives, the religious, the intellectual and the utihtarian, were 
intenvoven into an intricate pattern, which as a result produced 
a great variety of schools and institutions. They all endeavoured 
to break through the rigidity of the established tradition and to 
introduce new subjects and new methods. There is no doubt that 
on the whole they succeeded and started modern education in 
England. All the movements of educational reform in the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century can be traced to the men and 
institutions of the eighteenth century. The Mechanics’ Institutes 
were started by men who themselves were educated at, or 
conducted, the evening mathematical schools in the eighteenth 
century. The attention drawn to early childhood and the psycho¬ 
logical approach of the Infant School movement had its pioneers 
in David WilUams, and R. L. and Maria Edgeworth. The reform 
of the Pubhc Schools by Arnold had its counterpart in the private 
classical schools and the pioneering activity of William Gilpin of 
Cheam. The work of the Benthamites and Brougham and their 
idea of the ‘diffusion of useful knowledge’ was no innovation, it 
belonged to the eighteenth century’. The modernisation of the 
cuniculum in the old Grammar Schools and at Oxford and Cam- 
bndge, in spite of all criticism, was started in the eighteenth 
century. The education of girls, in some institudons at any rate, 
became scientific and modern and in no way inferior to the educa¬ 
tion of boys. The idea of rehgious tolerance was actually realised 
towards the end of the century and the nineteenth century added 
only the legal emancipation of the Catholics and the official aboli¬ 
tion of tests in the two old Universities. Even the movement for 
mass education, which has not been included in our survey, was 
started in the eighteenth century with the rehgious revival. Some 
of the ideas of the twentieth century, teaching through ‘hfe situa¬ 
tions , active methods, individual progress, all that is called now 
new education’ as well as multilateral schools and technical- 
vocational traimng, are not so ‘new’ as they seem and can tind 

N.T.E. 2^ 
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their roots m the private Academies of the eighteenth century 
How It then happened that in the middle of the nineteenth century 
all the achievements and pioneering ideas of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were forgotten is a problem worthy of deeper investigation. 
We have evidence that many modern Academies continued their 
existence during the first decades of the nineteenth century. To 
investigate the causes of their gradual disappearance is beyond 
the purpose of this book, but it seems strange that it required 
Spencer and Huxley to awaken interest in scientific education as 
if it never existed before. Certainly the advance of science since 
the eighteenth century is enormous and we may smile condescend¬ 
ingly at Priestley, who discovered oxygen without understanding 
his own discovery. The eighteenth century had its limitations and 
the comparatively low standard of scientific methods and facilities 
of research was one of them. The other Hmitation was the aristo¬ 
cratic structure of society and the social-economic stratification. 
In that respect, however, the gulf between the wealthy employers 
of labour and the proletarian factory hands and miners of the 
Victorian Era was deeper than the ha-ha ditch which separated 
the squire from the farmer and wider than the distance between 
the merchant and the craftsman of the eighteenth century. We 
have seen thousands of craftsmen and farmers sending their sons 
to Universities, we have seen the sons of agricultural labourers 
climbing to the top of the social ladder—evidence of the fact that 
social mobility in the eighteenth century was greater than in the 
middle of the nineteenth. It was only in the field of State politics 
and government, with the ‘rotten borough’ system, that the 
privileged position of the aristocracy and squirearchy was pre¬ 
served. The Church, the teaching profession and to a great extent 
the academic and medical professions were conquered by the 
sons or grandsons of farmers or craftsmen. Only the legal pro¬ 
fession recruited its members from the upper middle class. 

Yet the eighteenth century was a period of transition; it was 
the time of industrial revolution. Towards the end of the century 
a mass migration of the agricultural population to new centres of 
industry took place and a profound change in the social-economic 
conditions of the migrants influenced their outlook and their 
opportunities to rise socially. The closely knit rural community of 
the first half of the century gave ample chance for a bright boy 
of the labouring class. Known personally to the local vicar or even 
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to the local squire, who had sometimes a good library, the son of 
an agricultural labourer was often encouraged in his thirst for 
knowledge and could even attend the private Grammar School, 
kept by the vicar. He often entered Oxford and Cambridge as 
servitor or sizar and graduated into the professions. Or being of 
outstanding ability and possessing an inventive mind he could 
start his career unaided and become a pioneer of science or of 
industrial change. As we have seen, many boys followed that road. 
The craftsman in the town by his own abihty and industry very 
often passed into the class of wealthy merchants or even the in¬ 
dustrial magnates. The case of Robert Owen is typical in this 
respect. It is true that many of them did not succeed in breaking 
through all the barriers and had to be content to earn their pre¬ 
carious hving as private teachers of mathematics or writing mas¬ 
ters. Their sons had a better start and climbed the next rung. The 
industrial revolution changed these conditions very radically. 
The sons of farmers and agricultural labourers who congregated 
m newly created slums were natives of all four comers of England 
and Wales. They were foreign to each other, they even spoke 
different dialects and they were completely lost in that human 
flotsam and jetsam. The new rows of tenements had no parish 
church, no local vicar with his school, no cultural background or 
local tradition In their native villages they were human person- 
ahties, although subordinate; here they became ciphers, an eco- 
nonuc commodity which was bought and sold according to the 
market pace of labour. Similar causes led to the disintegration 
of the independent craftsman of small market towns and larger 
cibes. The competition of new mass production ruined their 
economic independence and they joined the ranks of agricultural 
nugrants to the new slums. The opportunity for education and 
OMequent social nse was actually non-existent and the long hours 
and drudgery of factory work killed all initiative. We notice this 
ahlT! tures described in this book. We saw how the 

brid^ and Cam- 

of fof gradually decreased towards the end 

foe century and we also noticed that the quick rise in scientists 
f foe lower ^oups was suddenly checked. The new industrial 
middle class, having achieved its own social rise, blocked the wav 
for foe newcomers from below. Even foe numbers of local schooll 
rural communities kept by foe clergy decreased notably towards 
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the end of the century, as a result of the migration of the agri¬ 
cultural population. The society of the eighteenth century was 
not ideal, morahty was not of a very high standard and politics 
were definitely corrupted by intrigues and bribery. But through 
the study of the sciences they discovered the unity of the world 
and they beheyed in education. They emphasised the close con¬ 
nection of polite and ‘useful’ knowledge and a ‘liberal’ educa¬ 
tion for them included not only classics and religion, but sciences 
and technical subjects as well. The industrial revolution brought 
with it a change in this field also. A marked distinction between 
‘general’ education and ‘technical’ training became apparent. 
The unity of the educational ideal was severed and the social 
cleavage between employers of labour and employed labourers 
was reflected in the differentiation of social prestige, between the 
‘classical’ and ‘scientific’ curriculum. Classical education received 
a new lease of life and, divorced from science, became simply a 
sign of social privilege. Scientific education, narrowed down to 
technical skill, lost its broader emancipating appeal and was 
avoided by cultured famiUes. Thus the ground for the educational 
setback of the nineteenth century was prepared and the reforming 
zeal of the eighteenth century completely forgotten. 
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As an epilogue to this book it is interesting to follow up the influ¬ 
ence of English pioneers in foreign countries. The theme is too 
vast to treat it in a few pages, and a separate volume has to be 
devoted to it. There were many channels through which English 
thought and practice penetrated abroad. The Royal Society with 
its many foreign correspondents was one. The English Free¬ 
masonry was another. The encyclopedic movement connected with 
Masonry also had its start in England. The origin of the French 
Encyclopedie, at first conceived as a translation of Chamber’s 
Cjiclopadia is well known. Personal links of famous men such as 
B. Franklin, J. Priestley, Th. Pain, J. Bentham and others played 
an important role in this ‘diffusion of knowledge’. Here we shall 
give as an example the influence of the Royal Mathematical 
School, Christ’s Hospital, on the spread of modern education in 
Europe. 

The , first official statement of the foundation of the Royal 
Mathematical School is contained in the Treasury Books, Vol. IV, 
under the date 7 August, 1673. On that date Treasurer Osborne 
subscribed a docket of a declaration of the King’s pleasure for 
erecting and establishing a foundation within Christ’s Hospital 
in London for the maintenance of forty poor boys to be chosen out 
of the Bluecoat boys there, who are to be educated in a mathe¬ 
matical school to be built for that purpose within the said 
Hospital’. The Letters Patent were issued on 19 August, 1673, and 
the school was granted £1,000 per annum. The Letters Patent 
stated: ‘that the boys after having attained to competence in the 
grammar and common arithmetic to the rule of three in other 
schools of the said Hospital may be fit to be further educated in a 
Mathematical School and there taught and instructed in the art 
of Navigation and the whole science of arithmetic until their age 
and competent proficiency in these parts of mathematics shall 
have fitted and qualified them... to be initiated into the practices 
of navigation and to be bound out as apprentices for seven years 
to some captains or commanders of ships’. The subjects included 
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algebra geomet^, tngonometry, geography, astronomy, naviga¬ 
tion and surveying. The age of entrance was about twelve years 
and of starting apprenticeship sixteen to seventeen years. In addi¬ 
tion to forty poor boys on the royal foundation many others were 
maintained by private bequests. The pupils were recruited from 
the City of London as well as from neighbouring towns. In 
1710, for instance, John West bequeathed a fund to maintain 
thirty-six poor boys selected as follows: thirteen from Reading 
eleven from Newbury, six from Twckenham and six from the 
City of London. The poor boys to be chosen by local parish 
councils. Ever)' year, as mentioned, the ten best boys were appren¬ 
ticed to the Royal Navy, the rest went to the merchant ships or to 
teaching mathematics. The school served as a model for other 
foundation schools and for many private Academies. The masters 
were chosen from well-known mathematicians and navigators. 
According to W. Trollope’s History of the Royal Foundation at 
Christ's Hospital, the masters were as follows: (i) John Leake (Dr.), 
1673-9; (2) Peter Perkins, 1679; (3) Dr. Robert ^Vood, F.R.s! 
{D.N.B.), 1680-2; (4) Edward Pagett, 1682-95; (s) Samuel 
Newton, 1695-1708; (6) James Hodgson, F.R.S. {D.N.B.), 170&- 
54; (7) John Robertson, F.R.S., 1754-5 (appointed to Royal 
Naval Academy of Portsmouth) {D.N.B.); (8) James Dodson, 
F.R.S. {D.XB.), (9) Daniel Harris, 1757-75; (10) 

William Wales, F.R.S., co-navigator of Capt. Cook {D.N.B.), 
^775-99; (ii) William Dawes, 1799-1800. In 1706 the New 
Mathematical School, distinct from the royal foundation, was 
founded and Humphrey Ditton was appointed master. After his 
death in 1715 it was discontinued, ‘having in no sort answered 
the purpose for which it was designed’. Neither Trollope’s History, 
nor Bishop E. M. Pearce’s The Annals of Christ's Hospital give any 
information of the influence of the Royal Mathematical School 
on the general development of modern (real) education in Europe. 
As a matter of fact Christ’s Hospital served as a radiating centre 
for similar schools in France, Russia and Germany. 

The foundation of the Royal Mathematical School was known 
to Louis XIV, and he followed suit on 22 June, 1682, by creating 
three companies of gardes de la marine at Toulon, Rochfort and 
Brest. Boys ^vere recruited from noble and middle-class families 
for preparation for service in the navy and the mercantile marine. 
The course lasted three vears. and the curriculum included 
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mathematics, hydrography, drawing, naval construction, fencing 
and dancing. After an examination, the boys were placed on ships 
as gardes de pavilion, or marine apprentices, for several years of 
practical training (see Grande EncyclopMie on Nicoles Navales). The 
scheme was identical with the training at the Royal Mathe¬ 
matical School. In the eighteenth century the French Oratorians 
(Oratoire) established similar courses in some of their Colleges and 
thus started modern (real) education in France. The Oratorian 
modern schools were favourably described in the French Eruyclo- 
pedie and Oratorian teachers helped the Convention to create 
the national system of central schools in 1792. Another start in 
modern education in France was made by Saint Jean Baptiste 
De la Salle in Rouen in 1705. Dr. W. J, Battersby, in his article 
Saint De la Salle and the eduatwn of Irish Youth, brought to 
light the close connection of De la Salle’s school mih the exiled 
King James II, who took part in the foundation of the Royal 
Mathematical School. When Sir John Moore, the Governor of 
Christ s Hospital, and Surveyor-General S. Pepys advised 
Charles II to use the ^^7,000, bequeathed to Christ’s Hospital, 
for the new foundation, the King was reluctant to part with the 
money. They ‘solicited the mediation’ of James, Duke of York, 
Lord High Admiral, and with his aid succeeded in persuading 
Charlp H. After his accession to the throne James H continued 
to be interested in the Mathematical School. Deposed and exiled 
to France he did not lose interest in vocational education. There 
were many young Irishmen in exile with him and he requested 
De la Salle to take care of fifty Irish boys and educate them. 
De la Salle’s schools were primary day-schools for poor boys. To 
educate fifty Irish boys of the middle and upper classes, a new 
departure was necessary. In 1700 De la Salle established a board¬ 
ing-school for this purpose in Paris with a post-primary curricu¬ 
lum. Dr. Battersby could not find particulars of the curriculum 
which was not tiaditional classical, but the foundation by De la 
Salle of his modern boarding-school at St. Yon in Rouen five 
years later connects it definitely with the school for Irish boys in 
Pans, Thus this second start of modern education in France is 
Shool connected with the Royal Mathematical 

The connection with Russia was more direct. When Peter the 
Great came to England in 1698 with a purpose of studying navi- 
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gation and recruiting technicians for service in Russia he in¬ 
quired about the schools of navigation. Having been informed 
about the Royal Mathematical School Peter instructed Dr. P. 
Posnikov to inspect the school and to recruit two teachers of 
navigation. Posnikov \dsited the school and secured for service in 
Russia two alumni of the Royal Mathematical School, Stephen 
Gwyn and Richard Grice. They had just completed their course, 
Gwyn being fifteen years old and Grice seventeen years. They 
arrived in Russia in 1699 and on 14 January, 1701, were appointed 
teachers of navigation in the newly established Moscow School 
of Navigation and Mathematics. The new school was modelled 
in every respect on the Royal Mathematical School. The two 
preparatory schools—Russian and Ciphering, the curriculum and 
the ages of pupils were identical. Grice taught in Moscow till 
1709, when he was killed by robbers. Gwyn continued teaching 
in Moscow till 1715, when he was transferred to St. Petersburg as 
Professor of Navigation in the new Naval Academy. He learned 
Russian and has published text-books on navigation and mathe¬ 
matics He died in St. Petersburg in 1720, The Moscow School 
served as a centre for a whole system of schools throughout 
Russia and trained the first cadres of Russian teachers.^ Peter’s 
school system served as a basis for Catherine II when she reformed 
Russian schools in 1782. 

The connection of Christ’s Hospital with the German move¬ 
ment of Realschulen is not so evident. According to the established 
German tradition the first Realschule was founded in Halle in 1708 
by Christoph Semler (1669-1740). Sender received his master’s 
degree at Halle in 1697 and was appointed Lecturer in Philosophy, 
Mathematics and Theology, at Halle University. Simultaneously 
he was the Dean of the St. Ulrichkirche and inspector of elementary 
schools. From his youth he was interested in mechanics and in¬ 
vented instruments and physical apparatus which were used by 
Francke in his institutions. Visiting schools, as inspector, Seirier 
was struck by the old-fashioned verbal methods of instruction. 
In 1705 he published Niitzliche Vorschlage von Aufrichtung einer 
mathematischen Handwerker schule bey der Stadt Halle. In 1708 he 
opened his Mathematische und Mechanische Real Schule in Halle, Ae 
first modern post-primary school in Germany. He had few pupils, 
and his school was closed in 1711 • As a matter of fact it was not a 
1 For the Moscow School see my article in the Slavonic Review, No. 73, I 95 *- 
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full-time school and was intended for craftsmen, who came twice 
a week for four hours’ tuition. The course was adapted to mech¬ 
anics and instrument-makers and consisted of applied branches of 
mathematics and physics. It was quite different from the London 
and Moscow schools in organisation, methods and purpose. 
However, Semler was in touch with events in England and may 
have been influenced from there in selecting the name of his 
school. At that time English naval men and mathematicians con¬ 
centrated their attention on the invention of an instrument for 
measuring longitude at sea. Among others, Humphrey Ditton, 
master of New Mathematical School at Christ’s Hospital, and 
William Whiston, the well-known Cambridge mathematician, 
tried their hands at the solution of the problem. They even 
addressed a Bill to the House of Commons suggesting the establish¬ 
ing of a prize for the successful invention. As a result an Act of 
Parliament of June 1714 offered a reward of up to ,^20,000 for 
the solution. Ditton and Whiston invented a method, which 
proved to be inadequate, and Ditton corresponded with Leibnitz 
on the subject.^ Sender was aware of this interest in England and 
also devoted his time to the solution of the problem. He invented 
an instrument and, being unable to go to England himself, asked 
his friend Christoph Eberhard to present his invention to the 
English Admiralty and to claim the reward. Eberhard came to 
England in 1718, met Whiston and other mathematicians, but his 
invention was found to be inadequate and he returned empty'- 
handed.2 He duly reported to Semler about his English experi¬ 
ences and it is quite evident that at this time at any rate Semler 
was fully informed about Ditton and the Mathematical Schools 
at Christ s Hospital. Information about the Moscow school came 
to Semler’s notice much later. Eberhard, on his way to England, 
met Peter the Great at Amsterdam in I7i7- He offered Semler’s 
invention to Peter and was invited by the Tsar for service in 
Russia. Eberhard went to Russia, remained there till 1730 and 
was employed in shipbuilding and navigation. In the course of 
his duties he came into contact with the Moscow Mathematical 
School and the Naval Academy at St. Petersburg. He came back 
to Halle in 1730 and resumed his contacts with Semler. The latter 

^ See D.N.B. and publications of Ditton and Whiston on the subject. 

M mentioned in the text the resvard was paid to John Harrison only in 
1772 (see page 151). 
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had not abandoned his idea of a Realschule after his initial failure 
m 1708-11. Being then in possession of information about both 
the London and the Moscow Mathematical Schools Semler re¬ 
opened m a modified form his Mathematische Realschule in 1739. 
Hoiwever, he died the following year and his second venture also 
ended m failure. The actual pioneer of the German Realschulen 
movement was Johann Julius Hecker (1707-1768). He went to 
Halle University in 1726 and after graduation was appointed 
lecturer in Francke’s Pedagogium, where he used Semler’s appar¬ 
atus. According to F. Paulsen’s Geschichte des Gelehrten Unterrichts 
he was influenced by Semler whilst in Halle. We may therefore 
presume that he had heard from Semler and Eberhard about the 
iriathematical schools in London and AIoscow. In 1735 he was 
appointed pastor and school inspector in Potsdam and in 1747 
he opened his famous Oconomisch mathematische Realschule in Berlin. 
It is generally accepted as the starting point of modern education 
in Germany.^ There he taught mathematics, geography, physics, 
manufacture, commerce, drawing and the application of these 
branches of study to industry and trade. It seems very probable 
that Hecker had also information about the English private 
Academies as his school closely resembled the English practice. 
His assistant, Johann Friedrich Hahn, invented a new method of 
learning of all subjects in tabular and diagrammatical form which 
attracted the attention of Johann von Felbiger, Abbot of the 
Augustinian Monastery at Sagan, Silesia, who started a Teacher’s 
Seminarium in 1762. Felbiger adopted the new method from the 
Berlin Realschule after a personal visit and his Seminarium became 
a centre for further expansion of the movement. Frederick the 
Great made the Sagan Seminarium a model school for his school 
system established by General-Land-Schul-Reglament of 1765. Maria 
Theresa founded her Kommission in Schulsachen in Vienna in 1770 
and in 1774 invited Felbiger to Vienna and appointed him 
Director of the Nomalschule. From Vienna this new modern school 
system spread all over the provinces of the Austrian Empire. 
Belgium, Italy, Bohemia, Serbian Banat, Hungary and Tran¬ 
sylvania all participated in the movement. In Belgium and Italy, 
after their conquest by France, the Austrian system was super¬ 
imposed by the central schools of the [Convention. In all the 

1 See for Semler, Eberhard, Hahn and Hecker the Allgemin Deutsche 
Biographic. 
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non-German provinces of Austria-Hungary the new modem 
schools adopted native tongues as the medium of instruction. 
Among the Orthodox Serbian population of Banat the schools 
used Slavonic Serbian very akin to Russian. When Catherine II 
decided to reform the Russian system she invited F. Jankovich 
de Mirievo, an orthodox Serb, director of the Banat schools, to 
Russia, and put him at the head of the reform in 1782.^ Thus when 
Jeremy Bentham came to Russia in 1786 and spent almost two 
years there he came into contact with a modern state school 
system, secular and co-educational. Through his personal contact 
with the leaders of the French Convention Bentham learned 
about the modern schools in France. His brother Samuel Bentham 
went to Russia in 1780 to learn shipbuilding and navigation. 
After spending more than ten years in Russia as ship constructor 
and naval commander Samuel Bentham returned to England, 
was appointed Surveyor-General of the Admiralty and influenced 
the reform of naval training.* Thus with the two Benthams the 
circle was closed and the movement which was started in England 
returned to the country of its origin. 

^See my History of Russian Educational Poluy, 1931, and my article on 
‘Jankovich de Mirievo’, published in Serbian in Rusly Archiv in Belgrade in 

1930- 

* I gave a detailed account on Russian connections of Bentham in my 
public lecture at ICing’s GoU^^e on 23 January, 1931. 
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LIST OF CLASSICAL SCHOOLMASTERS 

who kept private schools and sent students to Cambridge and Oxford 

1. ALLEN, JOSEPH, son of Robert of Betley, Staffs. Born 1686. School, 
Audley, Staffs. Admitted sizar. Trinity, Cambridge, 1705. B.A. 1709. M.A. 
1728. P.C. of Nether Peover, Cheshire, 1714-19. Kept school at Peover same 
period or longer. 

2. ANTROBUS, GEORGE, son of Richard of Clifford’s Inn. Born 1631. 
Matriculated Brasenose, O.xford, 1657. B.A. 1657. M.A., Cambridge, 1660. 
Master of Tamworth School, Staffs., 1680-1710, when he died. Sent two sons 
to Cambridge. 

3. ATKINSON, CHRISTOPHER, bom in 1713, son of Miles of Windermere, 
Westmorland (pleb.). Matriculated Queen’s, Oxford, 1732. B.A. 1736. Vicar 
of Thorp Arch near Tadcaster, Yorb. Kept a Classical School in about 1766. 
His assistant, Joseph Milner {D.N.B.), later Headmaster of HuO Grammar 
School. Christopher Atkinson, Rector of Yelden, Beds., publications 1765-76, 
was evidently the same man. 

4. ATTON, STEPHEN, son of William, yeoman. Bom at Bramston, Rutland, 
1642. School, Oakham. Admitted sizar, Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 1664. 
B.A. 1668. M.A. 1671. Priest 1669. Vicar of Bringhurst, Leics., 1669-1721, 
when he died.|Vicar of Great Easton. Kept school at Easton till 1711 or longer. 

5. AUSTEN, GEORGE, son of William of Tonbridge, Kent. Born 1731. 
Matriculated St. John’s, O.xford, 1747. B.A. 1751. M.A. 1754. B.D. 1760. 
Rector of Deane and Steventon, Hants. Kept private school there. Father of 
Jane Austen. 

6. AYLMER, FRANCIS. Bom in Noivvich 1700. Admitted Clare, Cambridge, 
1718. B.A. 1722. M.A. 1725. B.D. 1733. Priest 1724. Rector of Fulmodeston, 
Norfolk, 1740-58, when he died. Kept school at Croxton, Norfolk, same period. 

7. BADGER, JAMES, son of Henry of Winton, Hants, gentleman. Born 
1659. Matriculated New College, Oxford, 1679. B.A. 1683. Died 1717. Master 
of New College School in Oxford for thirty years. Sent students to Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

8. BAKER, GEORGE, SOD of Aaron, M.A. of Oxford. Bom at W. Alvington, 
Devon. Admitted at King’s, a scholar from Eton, 1705. B.A. 1710. M.A. 1713. 
Schoolmaster at Modbury, Devon, 1710-25. Vicar of Modbury. Preb. of 
Exeter 1725-72 and Archdeacon of Totnes 1740-72, when he died. His son a 
well-known physician and F.R.S. 

9. BANKES, THOMAS, incorporated at Cambridge, M.A. 1685, from Trinity, 
Dublin. D.D. from Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 1685. Rector of Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks., 1688-1716, when he died. Kept school there same period. His 
son went to Cambridge in 1707. 
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10. BARBER, WILLIAM, admitted pensioner at Emmanuel, Cambridge in 
i68i. B.A. 1691. Priest 1693. Rector of Flordon, Norfolk, since 1695. Kept a 
private school at Flordon till 1717, possibly later. 

11. BARNARD, GEORGE, son of Gcorge of St. Giles, Middlesex. Clerk. 
Bom 1689. Matriculated at Oxford 1707. B.A. 1711. M.A., Cambridge, 1723 
Pnest 1713. Curate of Bushev, Herts., 1737-60. Died 1760. Kept school at 
Harpenden, Herts., 1729-46 or longer. His son went to Oxford in 1732. 

12 . BARNES, ADAM. Kept a school at Docktvray, Cumberland, in the 
begiiming of the century. 

13. BARNES, ADAM, son of previous. Bom 1694. His father’s school. Ad¬ 
mitted sizar St.John’s, Cambridge, 1710. B.A. 1713. M.A. 1718. Priest 1719. 
Vicar of Stoke, Suffolk, 1714-30. Rector of Polstead 1730. Died 1759. Kept 
school at Higham, Suffolk, 1730-7 or longer. 

14. BARON, HENRY. School, Charterhouse. Admitted sizar St. Catharine’s, 
Cambridge, 1693. B.A. 1697. Priest 1706. Rector of St. Mary Mounthaw, 
London, 1706-31, when he died. Kept school at Bunhill Fields, London, 
around 1715. 

15. BEDFORD, HILKIAH, son of Hilkiah, artificer of Smithfield, London. 
Bom 1663. School, Bradley, Suffolk. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 
1679. B.A. 1684. M.A. 1687. Rector of Wittering, Northants, 1687. Ejected 
1690 as non-juror. Non-juror bishop 1721. Died 1724. Kept a school and a 
boarding-house for Westminster scholan, London, in 1700-10 or longer. 
Author. Sent students to Cambridge. 

16. BEDFORD, JOHN. Kept school at Plymouth in the beginning of the 
eighteenth centur\\ Sent students to Cambridge. His son Timothy went to 
Cambridge 1707. No degree. 

17. BEDFORD, SAMUEL, son of Pemberton, Vicar of Henlow, Beds. Bom 
1684. School, Ruslingworth, Admitted pensioner Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 
1701. B.A. 1705. M.A. 1708. Priest 1708, Vicar of Southill, Beds., since 1711. 
Vicar of Henlow 1726-31. Kept school at Southill till 1738 or later, 

18. BELLINGER, CHARLES, son of Francis, druggist of Stamford, Lines. 
Bom 1706. School, St. Paul’s. Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1723. 
Lecturer of Trinity of the Minories, London. Master of the Brewers’ School in 
Seething Lane in 1744. Clergymian, styled himself‘M.A.’, possibly Scottish. 

19. BLACKBURN, JOHN, son of John, husbandman of Yorkshire, bom at 
Hetton in 1714. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1732. B.A. 1737. 
M.A. 1747. Priest 1739, Rector of St. Margaret de Westwicke, Norwich, 
1740-96. Kept a private school at Norwich 1740-70. 

20. BLAIR, JOHN, of Perthshire. Born 1723. Matriculated from Trinity, 
Cambridge, 1761. M.A. 1761, Mathematical tutor to the Duke of York. F.R.S. 
Vicar of Hinnley Stoke, Leics., 1761-71. Died 1782. Author. Kept school at 
Gray stock from 1761 or later. 

21. BONWICKE, AMBROSE, son of John of Headley, Surrey, Dissenting 
minister. Bom in 1652. School, \Ierchant Taylors . Matriculated at St.John s, 
Oxford, in 1668, B.A. 1673. M.A. 1676. B.D. 1682. Rector of East Horsley, 
Surrey, and Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ 1686^-91. Removed as non- 
juror. Started a private school at Headley, Surrey, which he kept until his 
death in 1722. Sent many students to Cambridge and Oxford. 
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22. BORDLY, WILLIAM, son of William, gentleman. Born at Hawkshead, 
Lancs., in 1667. School, Sedbergh. Admitted sizar St.John’s, Cambridge, 1685, 
B.A. 1689. M.A. 1692. Vicar of Hawkshead 1723. Died 1741. Kept school at 
Lancaster 1690-1708. 

23. REV. BOWMAN had a boarding-school at Hutton, near Richmond, 
Yorks., in the forties. ‘Teaches English, Latin and Greek, writing and arith¬ 
metic in all its branches and decently accommodates the boys with boarding, 
clothes, books and all other necessaries at the price of ^10 a year each boy* 
(Lysons. Vol. 2). Evidently William Bowman, son of Thomas, Vicar of Dews¬ 
bury, Yorks. Admitted sizar Emmanuel, Cambridge, 1723. B.A. 1728. M.A. 
1731. Vicar of Dewsbury 1730-44, when he died. 

24. BOYCE, JAMES, son of Richard of Colchester, born there in 1649. 
School, Baxford, Suffolk. Admitted pensioner St.John’s, Cambridge, in 1667. 
B.A. 1672. M.A. 1675. Vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, 1679-1725. Kept a school 
at Coggeshall until his death in 1725. Published a sermon. 

25. BRADSHAW, SAMUEL, son of Samuel of Holbrooke, Derby. Born 1684. 
School, Westminster. Admitted pensioner Trinity, Cambridge, 1703. B.A. 
1707. M.A. 1710. Priest 1710. Vicar of Houghton Regis, Beds., 1728-39. Died 
1768. Kept school at Houghton same period. 

26. BRADY, NICHOLAS, son of Nicholas of Co. Cork, Ireland, gentleman. 
School, Westminster. Matriculated Christ Church, Oxford, 1679, aged 18. 
B.A., Trinity, Dublin, 1685. M.A. 1686. D.D. 1699. Curate of Richmond, 
Surrey, 1703* Kept school there. Died 1726. His son Nicholas matriculated 
Christ Church, Oxford, 1712, aged nineteen. LL.B., Cambridge, 1728. Rector 
of Tooting, Surrey, 1729. Assisted his father in his school at Richmond 
i7I5-26(?). 

27. BRAND, JOHN, bom in Cambridgeshire in 1684. Admitted pensioner 
at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, in 1702. B.A. 1707. M.A. 1710. Chaplain of 
King’s in 1709. Rector of St. Laurence, Norwich, 1716-28. Kept a private 
school at Norwich until his death in 1728. 

28. BRIDGE, JOHN, son of John of Barking, Suffolk. Born 1688. School, 
Bury. Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1703. B.A. 1707. M.A. 1710. Priest 
1711. Rector of Palgrave, Suffolk, 171when he died. Kept school at Eye, 
Suffolk, during the period from 1711. 

29. BROWNSMITH, JOHN, admitted sizar at Queens’, Cambridge, 1681. 
B.A. 1684. Priest 1688. Vicar of Pakenham, Norfolk, 1696-1722. Kept a private 
school at Pakenham until his death in 1722. Among others sent two sons to 
Cambridge. 

30. BUCK, JOHN, son of Charles, of Bacton, Norfolk, clerk. Born in 1715. 
Entered Exeter, Oxford, 1737. B.A. 1741. Rector of Hingham, Norfolk, 1755- 
1773. Kept a private school at Hingham at that period. 

31. BULLEINE, RICHARD, son of Unton of Borford, Oxfordshire, gentle¬ 
man. Bom 1689. Matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 1704. B.A. 1708. 
M.A., Cambridge, 1739. Priest 1722. Vicar of Hough on the Hill, Lines, 

Kept school at Caythorpe, Lines, 1710-17(?). 

32. BULLEMUR, TIMOTHY, son of Timothy of Blicking, Norfolk. Bom 1693 
A^tted sizar Pembroke, Cambridge, 1709. B.A. 1729. M.A. 1738. Curate 
of Cromer 1716. Rector of Plumstead 1737. Rector of Oulton. Norfolk. 
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Kept school at Oulton I 73 ^i 737 * Master of Norwich Grammar School 1737. 

33. BULLENj JOHN, son of John. Bom at Lowther, Westmorland, in 
1712. School, Lowther. Admitted sizar Magdalene, Cambridge, 1730. B.A. 
1734. M.A. 1737. Priest 1738. Rector of Newboume, Suffolk, 1738. Rector 
of Kennet, Cambs., 175 ^ 75 ? 'vhen he died. Kept school at Kennet same 
period. 

34. BURTON, SAMUEL. Bom 1665, son of William, clothier of Tiverton. 
School, Tiverton. Admitted sizar Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 1680. B.A. 1685. 
M.A. 1688. Fellow of Sidney Sussex, 1688. Proctor 1693-4. Later kept school 
at Okehampton, Devon, around 1705. 

35. BUTTON, JOHN, son of John, vintner, of Deptford, Kent. School, 
Aldenham. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1695. ^-A. 1699. Head* 
master of Aldenham June-September 1703. M.A. 1703. Priest 1703. Master 
of Edmonton (Middlesex) private school 1703-15 or later. Edmonton School 
was under Secket in 1701. 

36. BYBYE, JOHN, Bom at Newnham, Gloucester. School, Eton. Admitted 
pensioner at Queens’, Cambridge, 1682. B.A. 1686. M.A. 1693. Priest i686. 
Rector of Caddington, Beds., 1703. Died 1729. Kept school at Caddington 
until his death. 

37. GALVER, JOHN. Bom 1 668. Admitted sizar St. Catharine’s, Cambridge, 
1685. B.A. 1689. Priest 1694. Rector of Gissing, Norfolk, 1694-1730. Kept 
school at Gissing same period. His son went to Cambridge in 1717. 

38. CAMPBELL, WILLIAM. Bom at Wapping, Middlesex. Admitted at 
King’s, Cambridge, a scholar from Eton 1713. B.A. 1718. M.A. 1721. Priest 
1727. Assistant master to Hemming at Isleworth. Rector of Greenford Magna 
from 1733. Died 1769. 

39. CARLOS, JAMES, son of James, bookseller of Norwich. Born there in 
1727. Educated under Corey, Robert. Admitted sizar Caius, Cambridge, 1744 * 
B.A. 1748. M.A. 1752. Rector of Blofield, Norfolk, 1769-1804. Kept a private 
school at Blofield 1760-1804, when he died. Published a sermon. 

40. CARTER, SAMUEL, son of James of Melton, Suffolk, clerk. Born 1703. 
School, Melton. Admitted pensioner Trinity, Cambridge, 1720. B.A. 1723. 
M.A. 1730. Rector of Burford and Colton, Norfolk, 1730-88, when he died. 
Kept school at Worlingham 1730-45 or longer. 

41. CASTELL, JOHN, son of John, druggist, Norwich. Born there in 1738. 
School, Norwich. Admitted Caius, Cambridge, in 1756. B.A. 1761. M.A. 1764. 
Priest 1764. Vicar of Brooke, Norfolk, 1766-96. Kept a private school at 

Brooke until his death in 1798- . , t • 1 

42. CHAPMAN, JOHN, son of John, clerk. Bom at Bennisworth, Lincoln¬ 
shire, 1695. School, Louth. Admitted Magdalene, Cambridge, 1713^ B.A. 
1718. Priest 1720. Died in 1763. Monument inscription at Moulton. Kept a 
private school at Moulton, Lincolnshire, for many years, certain for 1727-50 


or later 

4.0 CHEVALLIER, TEMPLE, son of Clement of Aspall, Suffolk, gentleman. 
Born 1732. School, Dedham. Admitted pensioner Magdalene, Cambridge, 
1749, B.A. 1753. M.A. 1756. Priest 1756. Rector of Kedington, Suffolk, 1762. 
Died 1806. Kept school at Stowmarket, Suffolk, from 1753. 

44. CLAPHAM, ANTHONY, bom at Witiskill, Gigglcswick, in 1698, son of 
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Richard. School, Giggleswick. Admitted sizar Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
1716. B.A. 1720. Deacon 1722. Vicar of Stallingborough, Lines., 1730. Died 
1762. Master of‘Yorebridge’ School (Bainbridge), Yorks., I720“53. 

45. CLARKE, RICHARD, son of William, woollen draper of Seaming, Nor¬ 
folk. School, Seaming. Admitted sizar Caius, Cambridge, 1662. B.A. 1666. 
M.A. 1669. Priest 1662. Rector of Intwood, Norfolk, 1680-1707. Kept school 
at Wymondliam, Norfolk, the same time. Two of his sons went to Cambridge 
from there. 

46. CLARKE, ROBERT, son ofThomas, Rector of Sigston Kirkley, Yorkshire. 
Born there in 1688. School, Guisborough. Admitted sizar Sidney Sussex, 
Cambridge, in 1706. B.A. 1709. M.A. 1714. Kept a private school at Houghton 
Conquest, Huntingdon, 1710-59, when he died. Curate there for same period. 

47. CLARKE, THOMAS, son of Thomas, Vicar of Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 
Bom 1676. Admitted sizar Jesus, Cambridge, 1693. B.A. 1696. M.A. 1700. 
Usher in Wakefield Grammar School in 1699. Headmaster 1703-1720. Rector 
of Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, 1728-56, when he died. Kept a private school at 
Kirkheaton 1720-41, or later. 

48. COBBOLD, THOMAS, son of Thomas, Harwich, of Occold, Suffolk. 
School, Bury St. Edmunds. Admitted Trinity, Cambridge, 1761. B.A. 1765. 
M.A. 1773. Rector of Woolpit, Suffolk, 1778-1812, when he died. Kept a 
private school at Woolpit 1778-1812. Among other students sent his two sons 
to Cambridge. It seems that in 1785 Cobbold was master at Ipswich. 

49. conoLd, ROBERT, of Norwich, Admitted pensioner Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, 1656. B.A. 1660. M.A. 1663. Rector of Bergh Apton, Norfolk, 
1668. Author. Kept school there till 1707 or longer. Three sons went to Cam¬ 
bridge from his school. 

50. CONOLD, SAMUEL, son of Robert, Rector of Bergh Apton, Norfolk. 
Bora there in 1676. Admitted sizar Pembroke, Cambridge, 1692. B.A. 1696. 
Priest 1699* Rector of Carleton, Norfolk, 1701—18. Rector of Chatgrave, 
Norfolk, 1718-52. In 1714-17 kept a school at Diss. In 1718-52 kept a private 
school at Chatgrave. Died in 1752. 

51. COREY, JOHN, son of Robert, weaver of Norwich. Bom in 1634. 
A^tted sizar of St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1651. B.A. 1654. M.A. 1658. 
Vicar of Walcott, Norfolk. Ejected in 1662. Afterwards kept a school at Nor¬ 
wich for 36 years until his death in 1698. Sent many students to Cambridge. 
His school evidently was continued after his death and later passed to his 
relative, Robert Corey. 

5 ^* COREY, ROBERT, son of Joseph, weaver of Norwich. Born at Norwich 
in 1690. Educated there (in John Corey’s school?) Admitted sizar Caius, Cam- 
bridge, 1708. B.A. 1713. M.A. 1716. Priest 1715. Master of Norwich Grammar 
School 1713-37. Rector of St. Edmonds, Norwich, 1737-50. Kept a private 
school for the same period. Possibly Mark Purt, 1698-1716, and John Brand, 
1716-28, were intervening masters between the two Coreys. 

53. cox, WILLIAM, son of Henry of London, clerk. Born 1689. Matricu¬ 
lated Merton, Oxford, 1703. B.A. 1708. M.A. 1710. Vicar of Kensington, 
London. Kept school there 1713-25 or longer. His son went to Oxford in 1734. 
Sent many students to Cambridge. 

54. CREIGHTON, ROBERT, son of Robert, Bishop of Wells. Born 1627 
N.T.E. 
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Admitted pensioner Trinity, Cambridge, 1655. Scholar from Westminster. 
B.A. 1659. M.A. 1662. D.D. 1678. Regius Professor of Greek, Cambridge, 
1666-72. Prebendary of Wells from 1667. Died in Wells 1734 (-D.W.B.). Kept 
school at Wells, Somerset, in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

55. CROWFOOT, ROBERT, son of Robert of Tatnall,''Chester (pleb.). Born 
1678. Matriculated Brasenose, Oxford, 1694. B.A. 1697. M.A. 1700. Kept 
school at Bovingdon in about 1702. Perhaps Rector of Edlesborough, Bucb., 
1742-60. 

56. DAiNTRY, JOHN, son of Brian, Staffs. Bom 1698. School, Birmingham. 
Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1720. LL.B. 1726. Vicar of Leek, Staffs. 
Kept school at Uttoxeter around 1737. 

57. davi(e)s, THOMAS, son of Thomas of Shepton Mallet, Somerset. Bom 
1711. School, Wells. Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1727. B.A. 1732. 
Vicar of Ilminster, Somerset, till his death in 1768. Kept a private school at 
Ilminster 1747-63 or later. 

58. DAVY, CHARLES, son of Charles, gentleman of Ipswich. Born Norwich, 

1723. School, Watton. Admitted sizar Gaius, Cambridge, 1739. ^742* 

M.A. 1748. Priest 1747. Rector of Onehouse, Suffolk, 1776-97, when he died. 
Author {D.N.B.), Kept a private school at Onehouse, 1776-97. 

59. DAVY, JOHN, son of John, surgeon of Lowestoft, Suffolk. Bom Yar¬ 
mouth, 1723. Admitted sizar Caius, Cambridge, 1739. B.A. 1742. M.A. 1746. 
Priest 1746. Rector of Lavenham, Suffolk, 1763-92, when he died. Kept a 
school at Lavenham at that period. 

60. DELAFOSSE, CHARLES, died at Richmond, Surrey, in 1778. Kept a 
private school at Richmond in the seventies. Two of his pupils in the D.N.Br. 
Stephen Rigaud, went to Oxford, and Charles Wellbeloved {GentlemarCs 
MagcLdnCy 1778, 286). 

61. DELAFOSSE, ROBERT MARK, son of previous. Bom 1758. Matriculated 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 1777. B.C.L. 1797. Vicar of Petersham Church. Took 
over his father’s school (1780?) and kept it to the end of the century. His son 
Daniel Charles went to Cambridge and later was chaplain to the King of 
Hanover. 

62. DENSON, ROBERT, son of Richard of Cheshire (pleb.). Bom 1693. 
Matriculated Brasenose, Oxford, 1714. B.A. 1718. Vicar of Backford, Cheshire, 
from 1720. Kept school there till 1744 or later. 

63. DENT, ROBERT, SOU of Robert of Crosby, Westmorland (pleb.). Bora 
1689. Matriculated Queen’s, Oxford, 1708. B.A. 1712. Rector of Sockbum, 
Durham, 1729. Vicar of North Ottrington, Yorks., from 1732. Kept school at 
Ottrington till 1749 or later. His son went to Cambridge in 1740. 

64. DiGBY, JOSEPH, son of Joseph, clerk of Rutland. Born 174^* School, 

Uppingham. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1758. B.A. 1762. Rector 
of Pilton, Rutland, Rector of Alton 1767-94* ^ classical school in Queen’s 

Square, Westminster, from 1786. Used direct method in teaching Latin 
(Lysons, Vol. 2). 

65. DRAKE, JOHN. Matriculated All Souls, Oxford, 1674. B.A. 1677. 
Master of Ashford School, Kent, 167^1712. 

66 . DRAKE, MARMADUKE, son of Marmaduke, husbandman. Bom at 
Pennington Hill, Yorks. School, Threshfield. Admitted sizar St.John’s, Cam- 
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bridge, 1695. B.A. 1699. M.A. 1702. Vicar of Bc'ighlon, Derby., 1700-33. 
Died 1741. Kept a school at Beighton 1700-20 or later. 

67. DRIFFIELD, JOSEPH, SOD of Lancelot of Escrick, Yorks. Born, 1714. 
Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1731. B.A. 1736. M.A. 1765. Priest 1742. 
Rector of Chellesworth, Suffok, 1754-81. Kept a school there, from which he 
sent his son to Cambridge in 1763. 

68. DUNSTAR, SAMUEL, son ofjamcs of Westminster. Born 1676. School, 
Westminster. Admitted pensioner Trinity, Cambridge, 1693. B.A. 1697. M.A. 
1700. D.D. 1713. Priest 1700. Chaplain to the Duke of Marlborough. Vicar of 
Paddington. Vicar of Rochdale, Lancs., 1722-54, when he died. Author 
(D.N.B.), Kept school in London around 1716. 

69. EARBURY, MATHIAS, son of Edward of London. Born 1661. School, 
Charterhouse. Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1676. B.A. 1680. Priest 
1685. Vicar of Hovedon, Norfolk, 1687-1730. Kept a private school at Hovc- 
don 1687-1730. Among other students sent his son to Cambridge. M. Earbery 
(evidently the same) had published ^vo^ks. 

70. ELGERLY, JOHN, son of Charles of Bedford. Born 1707. School, Bed¬ 
ford. Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1725. B.A. 1729. Vicar of Stanford, 
Norfolk, 1730-51, Rector of Little Dunham, Norfolk, 1741-7. Kept a school 
at Northwald and Watton, Norfolk, 1730-47, and possibly for a longer period. 

71. ELLIS, JAMES, son of Francis of Oswestry, Salop. P.P. Born 1660. 
Matriculated Oriel, Oxford, 1676. B.A. 1681, M.A. 1688. Non-juror. Had a 
private school at Isleworth, Middlesex, in 1698-1711 or earlier. Sent students 
to Cambridge. After him the school was under Samuel Hemming, M.A., in 

1725* 

72. ELLIS, WILLIAM, son of Henry, alehouse keeper of Middlesex. Bom 
Wapping 1730. School, Merchant Taylors’. Admitted sizar St.John’s, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1747. B.A. 1752. M.A. 1752. Priest 1754. Master of Aldenham School 
1757-68. Rector of Steyning 1758-1801, when he died. Author. Kept a private 
school at Alford, Lines., 1775-1801. 

73. EVANSON, JOHN, son of John of Warrington, Lancs, (pleb.). Born 1703. 
Matriculated Brasenose, Oxford, 1724. B.A. 1727. Rector of Mitcham. Surrey, 
where he kept school 1740-60 or longer. 

74. EVANSON, EDWARD, son of Thomas, mercer of Warrington. Nephew 
of the previous. Bom 1732. Educated at Mitcham by his uncle. Admitted pen¬ 
sioner, Emmanuel, Cambridge, 1746. B.A. 1750. M.A. 1753. driest 1755. Vicar 
in many places. Was curate at Mitcham and assisted his uncle in teaching. 
Chaplain to Wedderbume, Solicitor-General in 1775. Prosecuted for Unitar- 
ianism. Retired and went back to Mitcham where he established a large school 
in 1778. Died 1805. Author {DM.B,). 

75. FARNEWORTH, ELLIS, son of Ellis, Vicar of Micleover, Derby. Admitted 
sizar Jesus, Cambridge, 1693. B.A. 1696. M.A. 1709. Rector of Bousall, 
Derby., 1708-16. Kept school at Wansly, Derby., till 1723 or longer. Died 
before 1730. 

76. FiRBANKE, JOHN, SOD of Thomas, yeoman of Ingleton, Yorks. Bom 
1650. School, Sedbergh. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1669. B.A. 
1673. Deacon 1676. Evidently the schoolmaster at Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmor- 
land, 1690-1720 or longer. 
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77 * FORSTER, JOHN, son of Greorgc. Born Holbeck, Yorks, 1655. School, 
Leeds. Admitted sizar Christ’s, Cambridge, 1671. B.A. 1675. Priest 1680! 
Perhaps Curate of Stokeley, Yorks., until 1718, when he died. Kept school at 
Stokely around 1710. 

78. FORSTER, THOMAS, of Durham. Admitted sizar Queens’, Cambridge, 
1728. B.A. 1732. M.A. 1735. Priest 1735. Rector of Halesworth, Suffolk, 1746^ 

1 7 ^ 5 ? when he died. Kept school at Halesworth 1746-82. Robert Bradstreet 
(D.N.B.) educated there. 

79. FOSTER, CHARLES. Bom in London. School, Eton. Admitted King’s, 
Cambridge, 1700. B.A. 1706. M.A. 1709. Fellow 1704. Priest 1709. Rector of 
Great Fransham and Congham, Norfolk, 1715-23, when he died. Kept a 
private school at Congham 1716-23 and sent many students to Cambridge 

80. fo(r)ster, RICHARD, SOD of Richard. Bom Cambridge 1684. School, 
King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted sizar Christ’s, Cambridge, 1699. B.A. 
1704. M.A. 1716. Priest 1708. Rector of Bexwell, Norfolk, 1711-39. Kept a 
school at Bexwell during the period. 

81 . FRANCIS, bransley (probably son of John, clerk of Norwich), admitted 
sizar St. Catharine’s, Cambridge, 1758. B.A. 1762. M.A. 1765. Priest 1764. 
Rector of Edgefield, Norfolk, 1764-1829, when he died. Kept school at Ditch- 
ingham, Norfolk, same period. 

82. GARDNOR kept school in Kensington, London, around 1777 * Evidently 
John Gardnor, son of John of Worcester city, gentleman. Matriculated St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, 1767, aged 30. 

83. gee, JOHN, of Cambridge. Born 1702. School, Bishops Stortford. 
Admitted pensioner Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1719. B.A. 1723. M.A. 1728. 
Priest 1728. Vicar of Moulton, Suffolk, from 1734. Kept school there 1745-55 
or longer. 

84. GEORGE, JOHN, son of John of Thetford, Norfolk. Bom 1677. Admitted 
sizar Pembroke, Cambridge, 1692. B.A. 1697. Priest 1702. Rector of East and 
West Lexham, Norfolk, 1702-41. F.R.S. 1719. Kept a private school at Lexham 
in 1720-40, possibly earlier. 

85. GIRDLESTONE, JOHN LANG, son of Zurishaddai, clerk (see D.KB.). 
Born 1763. Admitted sizar Caius, Cambridge, 1779. B.A. 1785. M.A. 1789. 
Rector of Swainstheroe, Norfolk. Kept a private school at Beccles, Norfolk, 
after Peter Routh, in 1794-1813. Author of Odes of Pindar in 1810. 

86 . GRAHAM, JAMES, schoolmaster at Dalston, Middlesex, in the sixties. 
His son went to Cambridge 1762. 

87. GREENALL, THOMAS, son of Joshua, farm bailiff, Westmorland. Born 

Middleton, 1742. School, Sedbergh. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 
1765. Priest 1766. Schoolmaster at Cranbrook, Kent. His son went to Cam¬ 
bridge in 1793* X T> c 

88 GREENWAY, GEORGE, son of William of Coventry (paup.). Bom 1075. 

Matriculated St, John’s, Oxford, 1692. B.A. 1696. M.A. 1703. Vicar of Cub- 
bington, War^vick, 1699. Vicar of Offehurch, Wanvickshire, from 1712. Kept 

school there around 1720. . , r- u 

8q. GRIMMWOOD, THOMAS. Admitted sizar St. Catharme s, Cambridge, 
1722 BA 1727. M.A. 1730. Rector of Newborne, Suffolk, in 1730. 
Founder of a large classical school at Dedham, Essex, when he 
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died. Sent dozens of students to Cambridge, one of them, John Constable, in 
DJf.B. 

go, GRiMMWOOD, THOMAS LECHMERE, son ofprevious. Admitted St. John’s, 
Cambridge, 1758. B.A. 1762. M.A. (O-xford) 1764. B.D. (Oxford) 1774. D.D. 
(Oxford) 1779 - Lecturer at Dedham 1784-1802. Succeeded his father as 
master of Dedham School, Essex, 1778-1798, when he resigned the school to 
Rev. John Haggitt. Was Rector of Brandiston, Norfolk, 1783-1809, when he 
died at Dedham. 

91. HAGGITT, JOHN, son of Thomas, merchant of Scarborough, Yorks. 
School, Scarborough. Admitted pensioner, Pembroke, Cambridge, 1786. B.A. 
1791. M.A. 1794. Priest 1791. Master of Dedham School, Essex, from 1798. 
Curate of Amthorpe, Yorks., 1791. Rector of Addington, Buck., 1804. 

92. HAIGH, FRANCIS, Son of John. Born at Thurstone, Yorks., 1697. 
School, Penistone. Admitted sizar Christ’s, Cambridge, 1717. B.A. 1721. 
Priest 1722. Curate of Midhope, Yorks., where kept school till 1746 or longer. 

93. HAMILTON, ANTHONY, son of Alexander, solicitor of London. Bom 
1739. School, Harrow. Admitted pensioner Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 1755. 
B.A. 1760. M.A. 1763. D.D. 1775. Priest 1763. Vicar of Fulham. Vicar of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields 1776. F.S.A. Died 1812. Kept a boarding-school at 
Hampstead 1776-86 or longer. Henry Tucker (D.N.B.) was educated there. 

94. HANCOCKE, JOHN, M.A., from St.John’s, Cambridge, in 1671. D.D. 
1691. Rector of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, London. Chaplain to Duke of 
Bedford. Author. Died in 1728. Kept a private school in Chester in 1685-1705 
or later. Sent five sons from there to Cambridge. 

95. HARDESTEE, CHARLES, of Derbyshire. Admitted sizar Jesus, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1702. B.A. 1706. Rector of Fenny Bentley, Derby., 1707-47. School¬ 
master of Ashbourne, Derby., around 1711. 

96. HARDY, JOHN, Curatc and schoolmaster of Kirburton, Yorks. His 
son went to Cambridge 1742. 

97 - HARDY, SAMUEL, of Ijiswich. School, Oakham. Admitted sizar 
E mma nuel, Cambridge, 1737. B.A. 1742. Priest 1744. Rector of Little Blacken- 
ham, Suffolk. Schoolmaster and lecturer at Enfield, Middlesex. Author. Died 
» 793 - 

98. HASSELL, SAMUEL, SOD of Charles, upholsterer. Born Brotherton, York¬ 
shire 1685. School, Pocklington. Admitted sizar St.John’s, Cambridge, 1703. 
B.A. 1706. Priest 1713. Curate of Digswell, Herts. Died in 1758. In 1721 had 
a private school at Digswell. In 1730-37 or later had a private school at Much 
Hadham, Herts. 

99 - HAYGARTH, josiAS, SOD of Matthew, husbandman of Yorks. Bom at 
Hollins near Sedbergh, 1701. School, Sedbergh. Admitted sizar St. John’s, 
Cambridge, 1719. B.A. 1723. M.A. 1726. Priest (London) 1725. Kept school at 
Fulham, London, i730-6o(?). Died 1768. 

100. HEAD, HENRY, son of Henry of Amesbury, Wilts, (pleb.). Matricu¬ 
lated Queen s, Oxford, 1706. Bom 1^0. Master of Amesbury School till 1742 
or longer. His son went to Cambridge in 1742. 

101. HECKFORD, THOMAS, son of Thomas, clerk of Suffolk. Bom 1754. 
A^tted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1772. B.A. 1776. M.A. 1779. Priest 1778. 
Vicar of Trumpii^on, Cambs., 1779^6. Vicar of Melbourne 1786-1817, 
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when he died. Kept school at Trumpington till 1792 or later. His son went to 
Cambridge in 1792. 

102. HEMMING, SAMUEL, sonofjohn, London (pleb.). Born 1686. Matricu¬ 
lated Queen’s, Oxford, 1704. B.A. 1708. M.A. 17ii. Rector of Kilmington, 
Somei-set, 1716. Took over Ellis’s school at Isleworth, Middlesex (in 1711?). 
W^as there 1725-43. His son went to Cambridge in 1743. 

103. HENDERSON, RICHARD, kept a classical school at Hanham, near 

Bristol, in the eighties. Sent to Cambridge brothers Amos and Joseph Cottle 
(see Alumni Cant. (Venn) does not confirm this statement. 

104. HEPWORTH, JOSEPH, of Yorkshire. Admitted sizar Queens’, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1765. B.A. 1769. M.A. 1787. Priest 1773. Rector of North Wakham, 
Norfolk, and Vicar of Felmingham, Norfolk, 1795-1803. Kept a private school 
at Wymondham 1773-8 and at North Walsham 1778-95. Died 1803. His son 
went to Cambridge from his school in 1788. 

105. HEPWORTH, WILLIAM, younger brother of Joseph, educated under 
his brother. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1779. B.A. 1783. Priest 
1784. Curate of Watterfield, Suffolk, 1790-1841, when he died. Succeeded his 
brodier as master of North Walsham School in 1795. Resigned the school in 
1800 to Rev. Heniy' Hunter. 

106. HEST, quARTUS, son of Richard of Wai’ton, Lancs, (pleb.). Bom 1704. 
Matriculated Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 1724. Kept a private school at Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk, 1740-50 or longer. 

107. HEST, RICHARD, youBger brother of Quartus. Bom 1710. Matricu¬ 
lated Brasenose, Oxford, 1727. Admitted sizar Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1733. 
B.A. 1736. Priest 1736. Shared the school with his brother. Sent many students 
to Cambridge. 

108. HEWLETT, JOHN. Bom 1762. Admitted sizar Magdalene, Cambridge, 
1786. B.D. 1796. Kept school at Shackleford, Surrey, at the end of the century. 
Chaplain in ordinary to the Prince Regent 1812 

109. HEWYTT, JOHN, son of Heiuy of Pathorne, Gisbum, Yorks. Bom 
1694. School, Threshfield. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1713* B-A. 
1718. Priest 1718. Probably Vicar of Broughton-in-Craven, Yorks., 1732-41* 
Kept school at Linton-in-Craven 1740-62. 

110. HODGKiNSON, TiLLEMAN, son of Heiuy. Bom at Woodstock, Oxford¬ 
shire, 1721. Admitted King’s, Cambridge, a scholar from Eton, 1739 * B*A. i 744 * 
M.A. 1747. Deacon 1743. For many years schoolmaster at Exeter. Died 1786. 

in. HODGSON, IS.\AC, REV. Kept a classical school at Southampton 
1770-1804 or about. Published works 1770-1804. His son went to Oxford in 


112. hod(g)son, JOHN, son of Thomas, Rector of Ringstead, Norfolk. 
Born 1652. School, Seaming. Admitted Christ’s, Cambridge, 1669. B.A. 1673. 
M A. 1676. Priest 1674. Vicar of Holme, Norfolk, 1675-1704. Master ot 
Brancaster School (Norfolk) same time. Sent two sons to Cambridge. 

in hod(g)son, JOHN, son of previous. Born at Ringstead, Nortolit. 
Admitted sizar Christ’s, Cambridge, 1699. B.A. 1703. Rector of Thurstaston, 
Cheshire, 1717-52, when he died. Kept a private school 
Probably was assisted by his son John, admitted St. John s, Cambndge, 
1724 . B.A. 1728. Curate of Thurstaston 1730-40. 
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114. HODGSON, MARMADUKE, schoolmastcr of Sutton, Yorks. Kept school 
at Ripley. His son Christopher went to Cambridge 1722. 

115. HOLDSWORTH, ROBERT, of Yorkshire. Admitted sizar Queens*, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1688. B.A. 1692. M.A. 1695. Rector of Pepper Harrow, Surrey, 1698- 
1749. Kept a private school at Pepper Harrow in the beginning of the century 
for ten years at least. 

116. HOUGHTON, JOHN, son of James, of Ormskirk, Lancs., gentleman. 
Bom 173^* Manchester Grammar School. Matriculated Brasenose, Oxford, 
1748. B.A. 1752. Kept a private classical school at Nantwich, Cheshire, in the 
sixties. Published a book on English Grammar in 1766. Richard Taylor 
{D.N.B,) educated there. 

117. HUNTER, HENRY, bom 1768. Admitted sizar Corpus Christi, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1792. Priest 1792. Curate of West Newton, Norfolk, 1792. Vicar of 
Dilham with Honing 1796-1826, when he died. From 1796-1800 assisted 
Hepworth at North Walsham School and took it over in 1800. 

118. HUNTER, JOHN, son ofjohn of St. Albans, Herts, (paup.). Born 1674. 
Matriculated University College, Oxford, 1691. B.A. 1695. M.A. 1700. Rector 
of Stapleford, Herts., i 7 i 7 ‘ Perhaps Canon of Litchfield, Herts., 1709. Kept 
school in Litchfield around 1713. 

119. HURLY, JAMES. Bom 1719. Son of John, Wellington, Somerset (pleb.). 
Matriculated Balliol 1740. B.A., Oxford, 1745. Curate of St. James’s in Taun¬ 
ton, Somerset. Kept a classical school there in the sixties. Published works in 
1771. 

120. iLiFFE, JOHN, schoolmaster of Kensington, London, and Minister 
of Heston, Middlesex, in 1720-3 or longer. Two sons went to Cambridge in 
1732 and 1733. 

121. INYON, THOMAS, son of Thomas, carriage builder of Cambridge. 
Bora there in 1677. Admitted pensioner Caius, Cambridge, 1693. B.A. 1696. 
M.A. 1699. Priest 1701. Rector of Mattishall, Norfolk, 1703-1741, when he 
died. Kept a private school at Mattishall until his death. 

122. JACKSON, THOMAS, son of Adam of Giggleswick. Born 1709. School, 
Giggleswick. Admitted sizar Christ’s, Cambridge, 1731. Master of Drax School 
near Selby from 1728. Perhaps Vicar of Drax 1745. 

123. JEFFREYS, JOHN, son of John of London (arm.). Born 1719. Matricu¬ 
lated Christ Church, Oxford, 1737. B.A. 1741. M.A. 1746. D.D. 1769. Canon 
of St. Paul’s, 1779. Rector of Cole Abbey, London, 1746-92. Died 1798. Was 
schoolmaster at Isleworth around 1747. 

124. JEPHSON, WILLIAM, son of Thomas, Rector of Milton St. Mary, 
Norfolk. Bom 1695. School, Oundle. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge,' 
1712. B.A. 1717. Priest 1720. Curate of St. Martin’s, Stamford, Northants, 1717! 
Schoolmaster at Stamford 1720. Vicar of Holbeach, Lincoln, 1731-41, when 
he died. 

125. JOHNSON, RICHARD, son of Robert of Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Bom there in 1657 and educated there. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 
1675. B.A. 1680. Was headmaster of King’s School, Canterbury, 1684-9! 
Moved to London and kept a private classical school at Kensington up to 1707. 
In 1707-18 headmaster of Nottingham Grammar School. Died 1721. Well- 
known classical teacher. Published works 1703-18. 
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126. JONES, BEARING. Bom Ely 1720. Admitted pensioner Christ's, 
Cambridge, 1737. B.A. 1740. M.A. 1744. Priest 1744. Rector of Navenly,Lincs.i 
1753-1803, when he died. Had private pupils and sent them to Cambridge. 

1 27* KEMBALL, WILLIAM, of Suffolk, Admitted sizar Queens', Cambridge, 
1714. B.A. 1718. Priest 1722. Probably master of Brandon School (Suff.) 
1730-4 or longer. 

128. KENDALL, JOHN, SOU of Wilfrid of Whitehaven, Cumberland, gentle¬ 
man. Born 1764. Matriculated St. Alban Hall, Oxford, 1785. B.A. 1790. M.A. 
1791. Master of Hospital at Warwick 1794. Vicar ofBudbrooke, Wanvickshire, 
1802-44. ^ept a school at Budbrooke in the nineties and later. Will. Reader 

educated there. 

129. KILBEY, JOHN, son of Joseph of Leicester. P.P. Born 1667. Matricu¬ 
lated Lincoln, Oxford, 1685. B.A. 1689, Vicar of Leicester St. Margaret 1702. 
Kept school at Leicester same period. 

130. KNOWLES, MATTHEW. Matriculated sizar from Christ's, Cambridge, 
1729. B.A. 1733. M.A. 1741. Priest 1737. Curate of Burnsall, Yorks., 1737. 
Rector of Burnsall St. Wilfred 1754-76, when he died. Master of Burnsall 
School same period. 

131. LANCASTER, THOMAS, SOU of Samuel of Barton, Westmorland (pleb.). 
Bom 1760. Matriculated Queen’s, Oxford, 1781. B.A. 1784. Vicar of Fulham, 
Middlesex. Kept a boarding-school at Parson's Green, later at Wimbledon in 
the nineties. Had an Oxonian assistant classical master. His son went to 
Oxford in 1804. 

132. LEE, WILLIAM, son of John of Colderton, Wilts, (arm.). Bom 1754. 
Matriculated New College, Oxford, 1772. B.A. 1776. M.A. 1781. D.D. 1804. 
Rector of Little Sundford, Essex, 1790. Kept a large private school in Lower 
Tooting, Surrey. Published a poem in 1788. 

133. LEECH, WILLIAM, of Norfolk. Admitted Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
1732. B.A. 1736. M.A. 1749. Rector of Intwood, Norfolk, i 743 -i 789 j ^^en he 
died. Kept school at Uggeshall, Norfolk, 1756-63, or longer. 

134. LEEDS, SAMUEL, son of John, of Wellingham, Norfolk, clerk. School, 
Bury St. Edmunds. Admitted sizar Clare, Cambridge, 1673. B.A. 1678. M.A. 
1681. Master of a large classical school, first at Beccles, Suffolk, in 1680-1700, 
then at Bottesdale, 1700-9, and last at Woodbridge, Suffolk, 1709-28, when 
he died. Sent dozens of students to Cambridge and Oxford. Had assistants at 
Woodbridge—Jessop and Scolding (Charles Scoulding?). 

135. LEHUNT, JOHN, son of John, major in the army. Born in London. 
Admitted at King’s, Cambridge, a scholar from Eton. B.A. 1695. M.A. 1698. 
Priest 1702. Usher at Wisbech and Harrow 1700. Schoolmaster and minister 
at Brentford, Middlesex (or Brentwood, Essex?), till 1722. Headmaster of 
King’s School, Canterbury, 1722-7. Vicar of Brookland, Kent, 1727-31, when 

he died. , , 1 t> 1. 

136. LOWE, REV. SOLOMON, had a classical boarding-school at Brook 

Green, Hammersmith, in 1718-35 or longer. Author of Latin Grammars and 
of a new method of learning languages. A report in Lysons, Vol. 2, says: n 
1719 a young gentleman kept an Academy on Brook Green, Hanmenmith. 
He is an author of Grammar and has an admirable way of education.’ 

137. LUGKE, ROBERT, son of Thomas of Newport, 1 . of W., gentleman. 
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Bom 1674. Matriculated Christ Church, Oxford, 1692. B.A. 1697. M.A. 1700. 
Vicar of Nortli Down 1713, and of Buckland Brewer, Devon, 1744-9, when he 
died. Master of Barnstaple School, Devon, 1699-1740 or later. 

138. MABOURNE, SAMUEL. Admittedsizar St. Catharine’s, Cambridge, 1691. 
B.A. 1695. Schoolmaster at Bottesdale 1698-1752. Licensed by the Bishop to 
teach Grammar at Bottesdale and Redgrave in 1698. His three sons went to 
Cambridge in 1725, 1726 and 1729, from his school at Bottesdale. 

139. MALBON, THOMAS, son of Ralph, Curate of Congleton, Cheshire. Born 
1702. School, Congleton. Admitted sizar Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1719. 
LL.B. 1725. P.C. of Marton Chapel 1724-41. Died 1775. Perhaps schoolmaster 
at Congleton 1725-41. 

140. MARSHALL, CHARLES ROBERT, son of Charles of Theddlethorpe, 
Lincoln (arm.). Born 1764. Matriculated Lincoln College, Oxford, 1782. 
B.A, 1786. M.A. 1789. D.D. 1799. Rector of Cold Hanworth, Lincoln, 1802. 
Vicar of Exning, Suffolk, 1806. Vicar of Brickworth, Northamptonshire. Died 
1823. Kept a school at Aldergate Ward. Published text-books on Arithmetic, 
Commercial subjects and English. Possibly he taught other subjects besides 
classics, as his text-books suggest, 

141. MASHiTER, RICHARD, son of Roger of Bolton, Lancs, (pleb.). Matricu¬ 
lated Pembroke, Oxford, 1738. B.A. 1742. Vicar of Solihull, Warwickshire. 
Kept school there till 1762 or longer. His son went to Oxford in 1762. Sent 
students to Cambridge. 

142. MASSEY, WILLIAM, son of Roger, linen-draper in Cheshire. Born 
Chester, 1727- School, Ruthin. Admitted St. John’s Cambridge, 1744. B.A. 
1749. M.A. 1752. Priest 1752. Fellow 1753. Rector of Ditchingham, Norfolk, 
1752-1802. Kept a boarding-school for many years at Wandsworth. 

143. MATTHEWS, JOHN, son ofjohn of Holme Lacey, Hereford. Born 1687, 
Matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 1703. B.A. 1707. Priest 1710. 
Rector of Grafham, Huntingdon, 1713-21. Died 1722. Kept school at Hunting¬ 
don i7i3-2o(?). 

144. MEGOE, EPHRAIM, of Norwich. Admitted Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
1731. RA. 1735. M.A. 1738. Priest 1739. P.C, of St. John’s Sepulchre, Norwich, 
1738-86, when he died. Kept school at Norwich 1756-8 or longer. 

145. MILES, THOMAS. Bom at Biggleswade, Beds. Admitted sizar Clare, 
Cambridge, 1709. B.A. I 7 i 3 ‘ M.A. 1716. Vicar of Stoke Prior, Worcs., 1720-4. 
F.R.S. 1722. Kept school at Worcester till 1742 or later. Died 1767. 

146. MILNER, JOSEPH. Bom near Leeds in 1744. B.A., Cambridge, in 1766. 
M.A. 1773. Vicar of Holy Trinity Church in Kingston-upon-Hull. Kept a 
school there for many years. Published works 1781-94. Died 1797. 

147. MiRATROYD, THOMAS, son of John of Oatesroyd, Yorks. Born 1702. 
School, Wakefield. Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1719. B.A. 1722. M.A. 
1726, Usher at Wakefield School 1723—7. Curate of Kirkleatham 1727-32. 
Rector of Lofthouse in Cleveland, 1732-80, when he died. Kept school at 
Kirkleatham same period. 

148. MissENDEN, THOMAS, son of Edward, gentleman, London. Born 1694. 
Admitted pensioner Pembroke, Cambridge, 1711. B.A. 1715. M.A. 1718, 
Priest 1725. Lecturer at St. George’s, Yarmouth, 1729-31, Rector of Barham 
1740-74, when he died. Kept school at Yarmouth 1760-70 or longer. 
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149* MOORE, JAMES LOVELL, son of James of Rotherfield, Surrey (arm.). 
Bom 1768. LL.B., Cambridge, 1795. D.C.L., Oxford, 1817. Vicar of Benger, 
Herts. Kept a school there in the nineties. Published works 1791—1811. 

150. MORGAN, NATHANIEL, SOU of Johii of Fotheringhay, Northants. 
Clerk. Bom 1741. Matriculated Trinity, Cambridge, 1759. B.A. 1764. M.A. 
1767. Rector of Glastoon-on-Seir, Northants, 1777. Rector of Deans 1781. 
Kept a classical school at Bath in the eighties, till his death in 1811. Published 
works 1784-6. His son went to Oxford in 1794. 

151. MUNS, JOHN, of Cambridgeshire, son of Harper, chairmaker of Bury. 
Admitted sizar St. Catharine’s, Cambridge, 1679. B.A. 1682. M.A. 1686, 
Priest 1711. Rector of Chelmondiston, Suffolk, 1725-38, when he died. Kept a 
school at Mendham in 1717-24 or longer. Was Curate of Harleston at that 
time. His school was taken over by William Smith (in 1725?). 

152. NEEDHAM, SAMUEL, son of James, farmer of Marple, Cheshire. Bom 
1650. School, Stockport. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1671. B.A. 
1675. Master of Stockport School 1674-83, Vicar of West Bradenham, Norfolk, 
1685-1718, Kept school there same period. His son went to Cambridge 1693. 

153. NEWSHOLME, HENRY (paup.). Matriculated Lincoln, Oxford, 1692. 
B.A. 1696. Rector of Treswell, Notts., 1701. Kept school there till 1720 or later. 

154. NORGROSS JOHN, son of Thomas, husbandman, bom at Ribchester 
1699. School, Sedbergh. Admitted sizar St.John’s, Cambridge, 1725. B.A. 1729. 
Master of Rivington School, Lancs., 1729-65, when he died. 

155. NORGROSS, JOHN, son of previous. Bom 1728. School, Rivington, 
Admitted sizar St.John’s, Cambridge, 1747. B.A. 1750. Master of the Grammar 
School at Ormskirk 1754. Succeeded his father as schoolmaster at Rivington 
1765-89, when he died. 

156. nott(e)s, BENJAMIN, ofNoi^vich. Admittedsizar Glare, Cambridge, 
1685, B.A. 1689. Kept a private school at Norwich 1690-1720 or about. Sent 
many students to Cambridge. 

157. OAKELEY, WILLIAM, son of William, clerk of Oxfordshire. Admitted 
sizar Jesus, Cambridge, 1720. B.A. 1724. M.A. 1727. Priest 1729. Vicar of 
Kirby, Sigston, Yorks., 1729. Kept school at Sigston from 1730. 

158. ORAM, RICHARD, of Yorks. Admitted sizar Jcsus, Cambridge, 1704. 
B.A. 1708. Priest 1710. Rector of Smallburgh, Norfolk, 1713, Died 1762, Kept 
school at Smallburgh in 1725 or longer. 

159. OSBORNE, NATHANIEL, of Norfolk. Admitted sizar Emmanuel, Cam¬ 
bridge 1669. B.A. 1673. M.A. 1676. Priest 1675. Rector of Reepham, Norfolk, 
1681. Rector of Tatterford, Norfolk. Died 1727. Kept school at Fakenham, 

Norfolk, around 1700. , / 1 x 

160. OWEN, HENRY, son of William of Dolgelly, Merioneth (pleb.). 

Bom 1716. Matriculated Jesus, Oxford, 1736. B.A. 1739. M.A. 1743 - D;M. 
1753. F.R.S. Died 1795 (D.M.B.). Kept private school at Kimbolton, Hunting¬ 
don, in 1740-51 or longer. Rector of St. Olave 1750-94. Vicar of Edmonton, 

Middlesex, in 1776-95. Many published works. „ , , 

161. PARNTHER, JOHN, of Westmorland. Born 1707. School, Ripon, Yorks. 
Admitted sizar Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1725. B.A. 1729. M.A. 1732. Vicar 0 
Pickfield 1740-71. Kept school at Wath, Ripon, until 1758. 

162. PARR, ROBERT, son of Samuel, Vicar of Hinckley, Leics. Bom 1703. 
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Admitted King’s, Cambridge, a scholar from Eton, 1722. B.A. 1727. M.A. 
1731. Priest 1728. Rector of Horstead, Norfolk. Died 1759. Kept school at 
Horstead same period. 

163. PARRAN, ROBERT, son ofjohn of Gloucestershire. Born 1679. School, 
Westminster. Admitted pensioner Trinity, Cambridge, 1698. B.A. 1702. M.A. 
1705. B.D. 1712. D.D. 1728. Vicar of Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. Vicar of 
Kemsing, Kent, 1720-39. Kept school at Barton, Staffs., in about 1710-17. 

164. PATE, ROBERT, son of Thomas, shoemaker, of Cambridge. Born 1660. 
School, Perse. Admitted sizar Caius, Cambridge, 1678. B.A. 1682. M.A. 1685. 
Priest 1685. Usher of Pei'se School 1687, Master of Wickmere School and then 
of Yarmouth School 1693-1705. Kept school at Norwich 1705-17, when he 
died. Rector of Marsham 1693-1717. Author. Partner of Purt. 

165. PEARSO.\, had a private school at Batlcy, Yorkshire, at the end of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century up to 1710 or 
later. Evidently James Pearson of Yorkshire, born in 1643, admitted pensioner 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1661. B.A. 1665. M.A. 1668. Rector of Crathorne, 
Yorks., 1674-1715, when he died. 

166. PIERCE, FRANCIS, B.A., Oxford, 1670. M.A. 1674. Clergyman at 
Hartlebury, Worcs., and kept school there 1698-1701 or longer. 

167. PIERCE, THOMAS, B.A., King’s, Cambridge, in 1701. M.A. 1714. 
Rector of St. Thomas’s at Cliffe, Lewes, Sussex, 1718-1725. Kept a private 
school at Lewes 1710-25. 

168. PIGG, CHRISTOPHER, son ofJohn of Fakenham, Norfolk. Born 1703. 
School, Fakenham (Nisbett). Admitted sizar Caius, Cambridge, 1720. B.A. 
1724. M.A. 1727. Priest 1726. Rector of Cantley, Norfolk, 1726-36. Vicar of 
EastBarsham 1736-42, when he died. Kept a school at Lynn, Norfolk, till 1742. 

169. PiGGE, THOMAS, son of Andrew, tanner of Do^vnham Market, Nor¬ 
folk. Bom there in 1705* School, Bexwell. Admitted sizar Caius, Cambridge, 
1721. B.A. 1725. M.A. 1733. Vicar of Watton, Norfolk, 1730-8. Rector of 
Bodney. P.C. of Warmesgay 1742-71. Died in 1778. Published a sermon. Kept 
a large well-kno^vn private school at Watton from 1730-78 and sent dozens of 
students to Cambridge. 

170. PITTMAN, WILLIAM, son of John of Cirencester, Gloucester, inn¬ 
holder. Bom 1702. Admitted at King’s, Cambridge, a scholar from Eton, 1721. 
B.A. 1726. M.A. 1729. D.D. 1743. Schoolmaster at Market Street, Herts. 
Rector of Market Street. Vicar of Kensworth, Herts., 1743-65, when he died. 
Author. 

171. PLEiis, CHARLES, son of Charles, Rector of Bacton, Suffolk. Admitted 
pensioner Jesus, Cambridge, 1719. B.A. 1723. M.A. 1726. Priest 1725. Rector 
of Gislingham, Suffolk, 1728-58. Kept school there same period. His partner 
was Cradock (possibly William Cradock, Vicar of Wickham Skeith, Suffolk, 

1723-42). 

172. POTTER, ROBERT. Born in 1721. School, Seaming. Admitted 
Emmanuel, Cambridge, 1737. B.A. 1741. M.A. 1788. Priest 1746. Vicar of 
Lowestoft, Suffolk. Canon of Norwich, 1788-1804, when he di^. Master of 
Seaming private school 1761-89. ‘One of the most accomplished classical 
scholars of his time.’ Nlany publications (see 

173. prothero, THOMAS, son of Richard of Brecon, clerk. Born 1693. 
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Undoi ' 7 "^- Rector of 

a do%vne. Vicar of Langathen 1720 and Llangathock 1736. Kept a private 

/ in the thirties and forties. Sent students to 

Oxford and Cambridge. His son Thomas went to Oxford in 1737. 

174 - PULLEN, JOHN, son ofJames ofTytherington, Gloucestershire fpleb.). 
Born i 648 MatncuIated Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 1667. B.A. 1670. Vicar ol 
h-ye, Suffolk, 1690-8. Later kept school at Carlton, Norfolk. 

175. PORT MARK, M.A., Cambridge, incorporated from Glasgow in 1707. 
Curate of St.John’s, Madder Market, Norwich. Priest 1703. Kept private 
school (Corey’s?) at Norsvich 1698-1716. Partner of Pate. 

176. PYCKERYNG, GILBERT, of Norwich. Admitted sizar Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, 1706. B.A. 1709. Priest 1713. Schoolmaster in St. Luke’s, 
Norwich, around 1714. Rector of Bradeston 1724. 

177. RAMSDEN, JOHN, schoolmastcr at Penistone, Yorks., i720-38(?). 
No degree. Sent students to Cambridge, among whom his son in 1738. 

178. RAWORTH, ANTHONY, son of John, clerk of Bilsthorpe, Notts. Ad¬ 
mitted sizar Jesus, Cambridge, 1716. B.A. 1720. M.A. 1730. Priest 1722. 
Rector of West Hallam, Derby., 1724-36, when died. Kept school at West 
Hallam same period. 

179* RAYj THOMAS. Born at Stanstead, Essex, in 1697* Matriculated from 
Christ’s, Cambridge, 1714. B.A. 1717. M.A. 1721. Priest 1723, Rector of 
Darlington, Suffolk, 1747-73, Rector of Shottisham, near Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, 1765-74. Kept a private school at Woodbridge 1736-74, when he 
died (?). Sent many students to Cambridge. 

180. RAY (or rey), william. Born in Norfolk. Admitted sizar Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, 1694. B.A. 1698. M.A. 1701. Priest 1701, Rector of Monk Soham, 
Suffolk, since 1706. Kept a well-known private school at Soham 1710-1748, 
when he probably died. Sent many students to Cambridge. 

181. READ, ROBERT, son of Robert, silversmith, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
Born 1701. Admitted sizar Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 1718. B.A. 1722. M.A. 
1726. Priest 1725. Rector of Onehouse, Suffolk, 1730-76, when he died. 
Kept a private school at Stowmarket, Suffolk, from about 1725. The school 
was, it seems, under King in 1724. In 1726 King was at Bury. 

182. REEVE, THOMAS, son of William (B.A., Cambridge), Rector of 
Preston, Suffolk. Rector of Brockley. Was master of free school at Brockley. 
Kept a private school at Bungay, Suffolk, 1771 or earlier till 1796, when the 
school passed to Mr. Houghton and Mr. Page. Sir G. Tuthill educated there 
{D.N.B.). Brother of Clara Reeve, well-known novelist. 

183. RICHARDS, BASIL, son of John of Little Dowley, Salop. P.P. Bom 
1650. Matriculated Christ Church, Oxford, 1666. Vicar of Linton, Maidstone, 
Kent, 1681. Kept a private school at Linton in the beginning of the century. 

184. RICHARDSON, THOMAS, son of William, Cumberland, gentleman. 
Born Penrith, 1719. School, Lowther. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 
1737. B.A. 1740. M.A. 1744. Died 1751. Kept school at Blencon, Cumberland, 

185. Rix, HENRY, son of John, grocer of Newport, Essex. School, Newport. 
Admitted Caius, Cambridge, 1719, B.A. 1723. Priest 1727. Vicar of Ridding. 
Kept a classical school at Newport 1725-79, when he died. 
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186. ROBINSON, STEPHEN, VicaT of Cold Coniston, Yorks. Kept school at 
Coniston 1712—20. His son went to Cambridge in 1720. 

187. ROGERS, ANDREW, bom in Cambridgeshire in 1693. School, St. 
Paul’s. Admitted sizar Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 1712. B.A. 1716. M.A. 
1728. Priest 1717. Rector of Sandringham, Norfolk, 1717-30. Died 1731. 
Kept a private school at Sandringham at the same period. 

188. ROTHERY, WILLIAM, son of Robert of Middlesex. Bom' London, 
1705. Schools, Chelsea and Westminster. Admitted pensioner St.John’s, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1721. B.A. 1725. M.A. 1737. Lecturer at Chelsea Church 1735. 
Curate of Chelsea Chapel, Hanover Square, 1746. Kept a private school at 
Turret House, Paradise Row, Chelsea, around 1755. 

189. ROUTH, PETER, sonof Simon, brewer of Norwich. Bom there. School, 
Norwich. Admitted sizar Caius, Cambridge, 1744. ®-A- 1748. M.A. 1751. 
Priest 1750. Vicar of Wicklewood All Saints, Norfolk, 1751-1802. Rector of 
Beccles 1764-74. Kept a private school at Beccles (Fauconberge) 1758-94. 
Died at Bungay in 1802. Passed the school to J. Girdlestone in 1794. His son 
Martin Routh {D.N.B.) went to Oxford from Beccles. 

190. RUDLAND (or RUTLAND), SAMUEL. Admitted sizar Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, 1694. B.A. 1699. Priest 1701. Vicar of Stanford, Norfolk, 1702-18, 
when he died. Kept a private school at first at Stow Bedon, Norfolk, in 1702-12 ’ 
and later at Tottington in 1712-18. Sent many students to Cambridge. 

191. RYDER, THOMAS, son of John ofBIetchley, Shropshire. Bom 1687 
School, Wem Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1705. B.A. 1709. Master 
ol Bury School 1717-1722. Opened a boarding-school at Manchester in 1722 
Chaplam of Collegiate Church, Manchester, 1725. School still existed in 

1737- 


192. RYE SAMUEL, of Suffolk. Admitted sizar Corpus Christi, Cambridge 
1684. BA. 1688. Rector of Theltenham, Suffolk, 1699-1722. Rector of Great 

Ryburgh 1722-44, when he died. Kept a private school at Theltenham till 
1722. 

XL. ^ 0 ” of John ofBongate, Westmorland. P.P. 

16^. ^triculated Queen’s, Oxford, 1704. B.A. 1708. Vicar of Height- 
m^on, Durham, 1718. Kept school at Stamfordham, Northumberland, since 


c J®”-’"’of Samuel of Saxmundham, Suffolk. Born 1684. 
tt^ sizar St. Catharines, Cambridge, 1704. B.A. 1709. Priest 1715 

M at Stoneham Aspall School, Suffolk, in 1710. Rector of 

Mickfield 1715-45, when he died. vtmr 01 

hrid?^‘ ^^iddlesex. Admitted sizar Emmanuel, Cam- 

'^9. Rtclor ot Link Pealling 
‘W’-.?"® ofCarlMon, Nor.hamp.o^hi,., 

Kept a private school at Garleton 1710-22. 

• of Isaac, weaver of Nortvich. Born 1686 Admitted 

Cambridge, 1702. B.A. 1706. M.A. 1711. Priest 1710 Master of 

^‘^^°f'''y'«ondhamSchoor.7,2-2i 
Rector of Cratvnthorpe 17,4, of East Bradenham 1716-21, when he died 

Carliet W^ 7 ^’ Thomas, husbandman. Born at Crosby 

Cupe.. Wennorland. m .660. Sd.ool. Ravonionrfak. Admitted tiza, s( 
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John’s, Cambridge, 1678. B.A. 1684. M.A. 1692. Fellow 1692. Priest 1686. 
Vicar of Histon, Cambridgeshire, 1695-1725, when he died. Kept a large 
private school at Histon 1695-1725 and sent many students to Cambridge. 

198. SCOTT, JOHN, son of John, gentleman, of Fincham, Norfolk. Bom 
1661. School, Fincham. Admitted sizar Caius, Cambridge, 1678. B.A. 1682. 
M.A. 1685. Priest 1682. Vicar of Stradsett, Norfolk, 1682-1727, when died! 
Kept private school at Norwich around 1705. 

199* SC0ULDING5 CHARLES^ of Suffolk. Admitted sizar Emmanuel, Cam- 
bridge, 1703. Priest 1713. Rector of Bedfield, Suffolk, 1720. Kept school at 
Beccles same period from 1713. 

200. SHAW, ROBERT, son of William, husbandman. Born at Ravenstone- 
dale, Westmorland. School, Sedbergh. Matriculated Cambridge in 1696. 
B.A. 1699. Priest 1702. blaster of Ravenstonedale Grammar School 1700-2. 
Curate of Sutton St. Edmunds, Lines., 1706. Kept a private school at Burnley, 
Lancashire, 1717-22 or longer. Died in 1732. 

201. SHAW, TIMOTHY, son of John, husbandman of Cheshire, Born 
Chemington, 1715. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1737. School, 
Audlem. B.A. 1741. M.A. 1763. Priest 1741. Vicar of Bierton, Bucks., 1750-86, 
when he died. Kept a private school at Bierton same period. 

202. SHERSON, WILLIAM. Matriculated sizar from Christ’s, Cambridge, 
1706. B.A, 1709. Minister of Hohvell, Beds., 1711-20. Master of Buntingford 
School, Herts., 1728-40 or longer. His son went to Cambridge in 1739. 

203. siMONDS, BARNABAS, writing master, no degree. Kept a private 
school at Kelsale, Suffolk, 1738-48 or longer, and sent students to Cambridge, 
among others his son. 

204. SIMONDS, BARNABAS, son of the previous. Educated by his father. 
Admitted sizar Caius, Cambridge, 1742. B.A. 1746. Priest 174^- Kector of 
Thorington, Suffolk, 1758-82, when he died in Kelsale. Succeeded his father 
as master of Kelsale School and kept it till his death. Author. 

205. SIMPSON, DAVID ( 1745 ^ 9 ) Son of Ralph, farmer of 

Northallerton, Yorks. School, Scorton. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 
1765. B.A. 1769. M.A. 1772. In 1767 met the Unitarian leader Theophilus 
Lindsay and \s*as converted to his views. In spite of strong opposition retained 
his appointments within the Church. In the eighties kept a school at Maccles¬ 
field. James Townley (D.jV'.R.), a Dissenting divine, was educated there. 

206. SMITH, WILLIAM, son of William, chandler. Bom Medboume, 
Leics., 1694. School, Easton. Admitted pensioner St. John’s, Cambridge, 1711. 
B.A. 1714. M.A. 1718. Fellow 1717. Priest 1716. Rector of Homersfield, 
Suffolk, 1722-67, when he died. Chaplain of Haileston, Norfolk, where he 
kept a private school after Muns in 1724-56 or later. Author. His son went to 

Cambridge 1751. , . , . u 

207. soNE, THOMAS, of Hampshire. Admitted sizar Clare, Cambridge, 
1702. B.A. 1706. Deacon 1706. Possibly vicar at St. Cross, near Winchester, 
and kept school at Corhampton, Hants., around 1715719* 

208. SQUIRE, CHARLES, son of Benjamin of Massingham, Norfolk, clerk. 
Born 1696. School, Lynn. Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1712. B.A. 1716. 
M.A. 1720. Priest 1722. Headmaster of Lynn Grammar School for nine years. 
Rector of Congham, Norfolk, till 1752, when he died. Kept a private school at 
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Congham after Charles Foster from 1725-52. Sent many students to Cam¬ 
bridge. 

209. STANNARD, JOHN. Admitted sizar Pembroke, Cambridge, 1659. 
B.A. 1663. M.A. 1666. Priest 1665. Rector of Simpson, Bucks., 1668-1719, 
when he died. Kept school there same period. 

210. STEEL, THOMAS, kept a school at Cross, near Millom Castle, Cumber¬ 
land in 1700-20 (?). His son went to Cambridge in 1706. Sent other students 
to Cambridge. No degree. 

211. steggal(s), william, son of William. Born at Troston, Suffolk, in 
1715. School, Bury St. Edmunds. Admitted sizar Christ's, Cambridge, 1735. 
B.A. 1739. M.A. 1753. Priest 1739. Rector of Wyverstone, Suffolk, 1739-94, 
when he died. Kept a well-known private school at Wyverstone 1745-86 or 
longer. Sent dozens of students to Cambridge. 

212. STIRLING, JOHN, D.D. Chaplain to the Duke of Gordon. Vicar of 
Great Gaddesden, Herts., i 76 o- 77 > when he died. Kept a private school at 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts., from 1740 probably until his death. Sent students 
to Cambridge. Published A System of Rhetoric in 1740; A short view of English 
Grammar in 1760, and Private Tutor^ etc. in 1764. University, Scottish. 

213. STONE, ROBERT, of Nonvich. Admitted sizar Corpus Christi, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1671. B.A. 1674. ^-A. 1678. Priest 1677. Rector of Irstead, Norfolk, 
1680. Kept school at Irstead 1700-10 or longer. 

214. STRINGER, RICHARD, SOU of Richard of Wakefield, Yorks. Born 1697. 
School, Wakefield. Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1716. B.A. 1720. 
Priest 1723. Usher of Wakefield School 1720-3. Master of Hemsworth School, 
Yorks., 1749-86, when he died. Evidently the same Richard Stringer kept a 
private school at Earl’s Colne, Essex, in i735“55(?). Among many students 
sent to Cambridge his son Richard in 1740 from Colne. 

215. SUTCLIFFE, JOSEPH, son of Jonathan, draper of Yorks. Born at 
Stansfield 1704. School, Heptonstall. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 
1722. B.A. 1726. Priest 1729. Licensed to teach grammar 1731. P.C. of Little- 
borough, Lancs., 1730-45. P.C. of Milnrow 1745-59. Xept school there same 
period. 

216. TATHAM, EDMUND, son of James, husbandman. Born Sedbergh, 
1673. School, Sedbergh. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1692. B.A. 
1697. M.A. 1700. Priest 1698. Vicar of Newport, Essex, 1703-35, when he 
died. Kept a private school at Bexford, Suffolk, 1715-25 or later. Among 
others sent his son to Cambridge. 

217. TAYLOR, kept a private school at Kirkham, Lancashire, in 1718—38. 
Evidently Thomas Taylor, son of Thomas, husbandman. Born in Waddington, 
Yorks., in 1678. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1697. B.A. 1701! 
Curate of Clitheroe, Lancs., in 1701-38. 

218. TAYLOR, Vicar of Kensington, kept a private school there in the 
eighties and sent students to Cambridge. Usually took eight pupils at a time. 
One is in the D.W.R.—Robert Thornton, 1768-1834. 

219. TAYLOR, JOHN, son of John of Barwick, Yorks. Born 1669. School, 
W^efield. Admitted sizar Trinity, Cambridge, 1687. B.A. 1691. M.A. 1710! 
Priest 1693. Vicar of Tuxford, Notts., 1693-1716. Kept school at Tuxford 
same period. 
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220. TEASDALE, MARMADUKE, son of Marmadukc, master of Pocklington 
School. Bom 1680. Educated by his father. Admitted St. John’s, Cambridee 
1701. B.A. 1707. Priest 1706. Curate of Drax, Yorks., 1722-41, when he died! 
Kept a private school at Drax same period. 

221. TEASDALE, JOHN, son of previous. Born in 1707. Educated by his 
father. Admitted St.John’s, Cambridge, 1725. B.A. 1729. Priest 1731. Curate 
ot Drax 1743-64, when he died. Master of Drax School 1742-64. Both father 
and son sent students to Cambridge. 

222. THOMPSON, SETH. Bom at Surfleet, near Spalding, Lines. Admitted 
sizar Clare, Cambridge, 1751. B.A. 1756. M.A. 1759. D.D. (evidently Scottish 
degree). Preacher at Brompton Chapel, Kensington, 1769. Kept school at 
Kensington at that time. Thomas Denman and Warren Pelham (D.XB.) 
were educated there. 


223. THORNTON, STEPHEN, SOU of William, gentleman. Bom Manchester, 
1658. Admitted sizar Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 1674. School, Atherstone, 
Wanvickshire. B.A. 1678. M.A. 1681, Priest 1680. Rector of Luddesdown, 
Warwickshire, 1681-1744, when he died. Kept school at Luddesdo\vn for a 
long time. 

224. TOOKEY, WATSON, son of Watson, Rector of Luton, Bedfordshire. 
Bom 1729. Admitted Emmanuel, Cambridge, 1747. B.A. 1750. M.A. 1754. 
Priest 1753. Vicar of Exning, Suffolk, 1768-84, when he died. Kept a private 
school during that period. Among his students Sir Robert Gillespie, who went 
to Cambridge (D.A'B.). 

225. TOPCLiFFE, LANCASTER, son of Andrew, gentleman, of Hoveton, 
St. John, Norfolk. Bom 1647. School, Norwich. Admitted pensioner Caius, 
Cambridge, 1664. LL.B. 1669. Priest 1678. Rector of HockvN^old, Norfolk, 1681- 
1720, when he died. Kept school at Hockwold till 1712 or later. 

226. TOTTiNGHAM, ISAAC, son of Isaac of Cambridge. Bom 1682. Ad¬ 
mitted sizar Pembroke, Cambridge, 1700. B.A. 1704. Vicar of Kenton 1730. 
Schoolmaster of Debenham, Suffolk, in 1714. 

227. TOUGH, CHARLES, of Woodford, Essex, kept a private school there in 

1700-10 or longer. His son Charles proceeded to Cambridge from there in 
1709. George Gaskin was educated there. Evidently the same school 

that James Greenwood of Hackney took over in 1711. 

228. TOWERS, THOMAS, son of William, yeoman of Broughton, Lancs. 
Born 1653. School, Sedbergh. Admitted sizar St. John’s, Cambridge, 1670. 
Vicar of Monk’s Kirby, Warwickshire, in 1690. Kept school there till 1707 or 
longer. His son went to Cambridge in 1707. 

229. UNWIN, MORLEY, son of Thomas of London. Admitted Queens’, 
Cambridge, 1722. B.A. 1725. M.A. 1729. B.D. 1738. Priest 1729. Master of 
Grammar School at Huntingdon 1729-42. Vicar and Rector of several parishes. 
From 1748 to 1767, when he died, kept private classes in Huntingdon pre¬ 
paring students for the Universities. 

230. UVEDALL (or UDALL Of UVEDALe), ROBERT, SOU of Robert of West¬ 
minster, London. Born 1642. School, Westminster. Admitted pensioner Trinity, 
Cambridge, 1659. B.A. 1663. M.A. i666. LL.D. 1682. An eminent schoolmaster 
at Enbeld, Middlesex, 1664-1722. Priest 1692. Rector of Orpington, Kent, 
1692-1722. famous horticulturist, cultivated e.xotic plants. His herbarium 
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foiTM Vols. 302—315 of the Sloane collection. Died 1722. His son James went 
to Cambridge in 1697. Robert in 1696. Samuel in 1717. 

231. w.\d(e)sworth, rich.\rd, schoolmaster of Rishworth, Yorks 

172^1740. No degree. Sent students to Cambridge, among them’ his son 
Richard in 1740. 

232_ WALKDEN^ THOMAS, of Lancashire. Admitted sizar Jesus, Cambridge, 
1674. B_A. 1678. Curate of Coppull since 1688. Kept a school at Standish, 
Lancs., from 1676 till about 1713. 

c of Richard of Southwark. Born 1753. 

Southwark. Admitted Trinity, Cambridge, 1770. B A. 

It Stutson, Suffolk. Kept a private school at Eye, 

Suffolk, 1776-86 or longer. ' 

Northants. Admitted sizar Emmanuel, 
Cambridge 1700. B.A. .704. M.A. ,721. Priest .705. Curate of Finedon 
Northants, for thirty years. Kept a school there 1705-35. Died in 1741. 

fnrrfi^' NATH.^NiEL, clerk, kept a private school at Keele, Staf- 

for&hire,in 1700-6 or earlier. Sent his son to Cambridge. Evidently Nathaniel 
\S Ilhams of Gloucester, son of Samuel (pleb.), of Eastington, Glou^cestershire 
from I'S Balhol, Oxford, 1664. B.A. 1667. Rector of Dowles, Shropshire 

SrhSf' Roy^ton, Cambridgeshire 

Sch^l, Eton. Admitted King’s, Cambridge, 1692. B.A. :697. M.A 1700 

srh 1 tVi at Eton, but left after some years and started a private 

m?d^ V ^>721. Then took holv orden and was 

since iTOrAuZr f of Milton, near Cambridge, 

ooV L text-books. ‘Teacher of considerable note ’ 

at P I '^'illiam. Vicar of East Tilbun- Essex Born 

at Bromley, Middlesex, 1682. Admitted King’s Colleee CamSaf u 1 
from Eton, 1702. BA 170^ M A ,tnR P • ^ Cambridge, a scholar 

t ;g: 

Author of mu, «,„hr“30 ■ O"" 

Bo^^r'S Thou.^. v«r of Egham, Surrey. 

.6«. Matter ofBre„.o^rL??S?.*S^S‘r4?^ 

Boru“^:iurs.s”B:fS:srr/^n^^^^^ 

master at Wolverley Worcs frnm m school- 

Bum Yate-S school hi "5^ ’ *“■ “ &«i>rid8e 

^ of Caoi-ff (pleb.). Boru ,669. 

ft 
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HACENEY ALUMNI 


(we could find in the admission registers of six Cambridge Colleges 
in addition to names given before. The date is year of admission) 


John Green 1697 

Samuel Browne 1700 

Henry Newcome 1706 

Oliver St, John, F.R.S. 1708 

Ralph Leycester, F.R,S. 1717 

Mathew St. Qjiuntin 1718 

John Lewes 1718 

William St. Qpindn 1718 

Richard Newcome 1718 

Robert Bayspole 1719 


Benjamin Hoadly, F.R.S. (Z).JV:B.) 


Thomas Herbert 
John Lewes 
William Farrer 
John Ord, F.R.S. 
John Yorke {D.KB.) 
Sir George Strickland 
Henry Newcome 
Charles Hedges 
James Yorke (D.KB.) 
Crisp Molineux 
James Jurin, F.R.S. 


Francis Mose 
William Coventry 
Henry Taylor {D.N.B.) 

John Hoa^ey (D.N.B.) 
Thomas Western 
Peter Newcombe, F.R.S. 
Charles Feake, F.R.S. 

Mathew Wildbore 
Benjamin Newcome 
P^p Yorke, F.R.S. {DJf.B.) 
Richard Foster 
Thomas White 

Charles York^ F.R.S. [D.Jif.B.) 
Jasper Kingsman 
Thomas Mastennan 
Jeremiah Gray 
Robert Plunttre {D.N.B.) 

I^wis Williams 
William Irish 
John Blomer 
Peter Newcome (DJVjB.) 

John Fbller 

D)rd George Brudenell 

Jos^h M^Uiams 


1722 Archibald Cockran 

1723 Hugh Owen, F.R.S. 

1726 Dodding Bradyll 

1727 Lord John Cavendish, Lord 

1730 Chancellor {D.N.B.) 

r73i Henry Cavendish, F.R.S. 

1732 {D.N.B.) 

1732 Samuel Wright 
*733 Frederick Cavendish 

1734 Nicholas Lechmere 

1737 Henry Newcome 

1735 Augustus Hetuy Fitzroy 

1738 (D.N.B.) 

1739 Thomas Blomer 
1739 Titus Stebbing 
*739 Joh** Hedges 
174* Bermet Williams 
1741 Thomas Weddell 

1741 William Weddell 

1742 John Pennant 

1742 John Lutner 

1743 Henry Goddard 
*743 Nethorp Wade 

*743 Hans Sloane (nephew of Sir 
1743 Hans) 

843 


*744 

*744 

*744 

*746 

*746 

*747 

*747 

*747 

*748 

*748 

*748 

*749 

*749 

*749 

*749 

*749 

*750 

* 75 * 

* 75 * 

* 75 * 


*752 

*752 

*752 

*753 

*753 

*753 

*753 

*754 

*756 

*756 

*757 

1757 
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Thomas Nelson 

1758 

George Anderson 

Baron Grey 

1758 

Richard Newcome 

William Dade, F.S.A. 

1759 

Peter Payne {D.N.B.) 

Henry Watkins 

1760 

John Stewart 

John Fuller 

1760 

Lord Charles Fitzroy {D.N.B.) 

Sir James Lake 

1760 

John Gore 

Booth Grey 

1761 

Orlando Bridgeman 

John Spranger 

1761 

William Gore 

Mathew Thomas 

1761 

Ralph Carr 

Ralph Creyk 

1762 

Charles Brandling 

William Clubb (D.JV.B.) 

1762 

Ralph Brandling 

John Grey 

1763 

James Plumtre {D.N.B.) 

Atwell Lake 

1763 

Henry Norris 

Montague Burgoyne {D,N.B,) 

1768 

Robert Brandling 

Anthony Wilkinson 

1768 

Henry Reynolds 

Lord Richard Cavendish 

1768 

Thomas Harries 

Marlow Sidney 

1770 

John Bright 

Thomas Bemey 

1770 

Thomas Newcome 

Richard Boucher 

1770 

John Holder 

Lord George Cavendish 

1770 

Richard Newcome 

Thomas Heberden 

1770 

Harry Freeman 

Humphry Brewster 

1771 

Ralph W. Grey 

Sir Foster Cunliffe 

*773 

Thomas Galley 

John Buxton 

*773 

John Gay 

Michael Leheup 

*773 

Benjamin Gaskell 

Samuel Tyssen 

*773 

John Gittens 

Mathew Holworthy 

*774 

Albert Johnson 

John Pardoe 

*775 

Thomas Dunsdale 

Henry Bridgeman 

*775 

Philip Johnson 

Thomas Ord 

*775 

Alexander Wollaston 

Philip Honywood 

*776 

Richard Kerrich 

John Hanson 

*777 

St. Andrew St. John 

William Synne 

*778 



778 

780 

780 

780 

781 

782 

782 

783 

784 

786 

789 

789 

789 

792 

792 

793 

795 

796 

797 

797 

798 
798 

798 

799 

800 
805 
812 
814 

816 

817 

818 
818 
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CHEAM ALUMNI 


{who proceeded to Cambridge, from admission registers of six Colleges. 
The date is year of admission) 


Robert Angell 

1650 

George Tate 

1729 

Edward Farmer 

1650 

William Compton 

>749 

Goldwell Hoper 

1662 

William Ord 

1770 

Michael Warton 

1665 

Edward Maxwell 

•783 

John Aishe 

1665 

Billington Graham 

1784 

Christopher Aishe 

1667 

John M. Rice 

1791 

George Dawnay 

1671 

John N. Ord 

1792 

Narcissus Luttrell 

1674 

Thomas Butler 

1795 

Thomas Fothergill 

1673 

Francis Larpent 

1795 

John Travers 

1679 

Henry Warren 

1796 

John Billingley 

1690 

Charles Lloyd 

>797 

John Cooper 

1692 

Bernard Gilpin 

1790 

Robert Rawlinson 

1697 

John Larpent 

1801 

George Garter 

1709 

William Colby 

1808 

Joseph Sloane 

1710 

William Patterson 

1808 

Charles Compton 

1717 

Edward Bray 

1810 

ALUMNI 

OF GREENWICH SCHOOL 


{who proceeded to Cambridge^ 


UNDER JAMES 


10. Clement Francis 

1811 

I. Henry Clifton 

1771 

11. Alexander D’Arblay 


2. Robert James (son) 

1784 

(nephew) 

1813 

3. Jacob Monypenny 

1778 

12. John Musson 

1815 

4. Philip Monypenny 

1778 

13. Robert Cobb 

1815 

5. Samuel Hillier 

1789 

14. Napier Stuart 

1816 

6. William Baines 

UNDER DR. c. BURNEY 

1793 

UNDER C. PARR BURNEY 

I. Peter Blackburn 

1817 

,1. Edward Newinson 

1796 

2. Stephen Prentis 

1819 

2. John Kaye 

1800 

3. John Lanan 

1819 

3. Henry North 

1806 

4. James Such 

1820 

4. James Law 

1807 

5. William Sutton 

1824 

5. Geoi^e Pearson 

1807 

6. James Williams 

1822 

6. Philip Clarke 

1807 

7. William Nicol 

1832 

>833 

>835 

1836 

7« Henry Warburton 

1808 

8. Arthur Barrett 

8. John Loft 

1810 

9. John Hallett 

9 ‘ John Warburton 

1810 

10. Lewis Kennedy 
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LIST OF MASTERS OF PRIVATE ACADEMIES 
MATHEMATICAL SCHOOLS 
{rnentioned in Mathematical publications) 

(i) Thomas, Spalding, 1761-71; (2) Allinson, Kirkdeighton, Yorks., 

1791; (3) Baddely, Hoxton, 1761; (4) Bakewell, Little Peter Street, West¬ 
minster, 1761; (5) Banwell, Bridlington, 1794; (6) Bird, William, Dean Street, 
Fetter Lane, 1766; (7) Caillieau, Dean Street, Soho, 1794; (8) Carey, James 
A., Brentford, 1794; (8) ChieJnch, Rose Street, Old Str. Church, 1761; (10) 
Ghurchod, Well Close Sq., 1761; (i i) Davies, Mount Pleasant, Ratcliffe High 
Way, 1761; (12) Davies, Charles Street, Westminster, 1761; (13) Davis, 
Islington, 1761; (14) Day, Fulham, 1761; (15) Detries, John, Ilford, Essex’ 
1794; (16) Earle, Ehilwich, 1761; (17) Edwards, Cheyne Row, 1794; (18) 
Felliere, Paradise Row, Chelsea, 1761; (19) Gregory, O.G., Yaxley, Hunting¬ 
don, 1796, moved to Cambridge, 1800; (20) Guilhemim, Grave Pits, Kensing- 
ton, 1761; (21) Harper, Thomas, author of text-books on mathematics, 
Harley Street, Cavendish Square, 1761. (22) Hague, Northampton, 1790; 
(23) Hodgson, Battersea, 1761; (24) Howard, Carlisle, 1798; (25) Hunt, J., 
Stony Stratford, 1790; (26) James, Joseph, Stoke Bishop, Bristol, 1794; (27) 
Lancaster, Rev., Wimbledon, 1794; (28) Lord, Walter, Tooting, 1794; (29) 
Morton, Wine OflBce Court, Fleet Street, 1761; (30) McKain, Bungay, Suffolk, 
1786—90, John Cullyer assistant; (31) Nield, Tliomas, Hawarden, 1794; 
(32) Oliver, S., Lutterworth, 1795; (33) Philips, Deptford, Kent, 1790; (34) 
Reay, Kentish Town, 1761; (35) Reynold, George, Prince of Wales Academy, 
Norland House, Kensington, 1798; (36) Roberts, Putney, 1761; (37) Rodham, 
John, Richmond, Yorks., 1792; (38) Robinson, Harrow, 1761; (39) Sibley, 
Fenchurch Street, 1761; (40) Simpson, J., M.A., Worcester, 1798; (41) Shaw, 
West End, 1761; (42) Smetham, Thomas, Ponders End in the sixties. South- 
gate, 1774; (43) Steadman, Rev., Wandsworth, 1794; (44) Stock, John, 
Poplar, 1794; (45) Stevenson, George, Howard Dock, North Shields, 1790; 
(46) Taylor, J., Drontfield, Chesterfield, nineties; {47) Wardley, William, 
Fennel Str., Loughborough, 1794; {48) Watkins, John, Devonshire, sixties; 
(49) Williams, Edward, D.D., Oswestry, 1790; (50) Woolston, Thomas, 
Adderbury, Oxfordshire, 1786—95; (54) Weetch, Limehouse, 1761. 
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ENGLISH DISSENTING TEACHERS AND AUTHCfcS 

were awarded Doctors degree at Scottish Universities in the eigh 

centtpy) 


Doctors of Divinity 
*Stephen Addington 
*John Aikin 
Thomas Amory 
Caleb Ashworth 
^Thomas Barnes 
Edmimd Galamy 
Samuel Chandler 
John Conder 
John Cosens 
Benjamin Davis 
^Philip Doddridge 
John Evans 
Benjamin Grosvenor 
Edward Harwood 
Robert Hood 
Obadiah Hugh 
*David Jennings 
^Andrew Kippis 
George Lev^ 
•Zecharia Marryat 
John Mower 
Joshua Oldfield 
Charles Owen 
Nathaniel Phillips 
♦Richard Price 
William Prior 
♦Abraham Rees 
Thomas Ridley 
Robert Robinson 
♦Caleb Rothe rham 


Samuel Savage 
Abraham Taylor 
♦John Taylor 
♦Seth Thompson 
Isaac Watts 
Edward Williams 
Daniel Williams 
Nathaniel Wood 
Samuel Wright 

Doctors of CiW/ Law 
♦William Burney 
♦Robert Bisset 
♦Henry d^ke 
♦John Dalton 
William Enfield 
♦John Estlin 
♦Charles Hutton 
♦Joseph Priestley 
♦Joseph Towers 
♦John Ward 

Doctors tf Medicine 

Samuel Benion 
James Clegg 
Thomas Dixon 
♦Thomas Garnett 
John Gyles 
♦John Kerr 
Ebenezer I^thaTT i 


♦Mentioned in the book 
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EAQHERS OF MATHEMATICS IN ALPHABETIC ORDEF 
{with the dates of their publications and place of activity) 

1. Bagley, George, London, 1790-1805, 

2. Baron, George, South Shields, 1795. 

3. Brown, Nathaniel, Seeford, Lines., 1719. 

4* Bums, Arthur, Torporley, Cheshire, 1771—5. 

5. Butler, William, London, 1785-98. 

6. Caffey, George, Whitechapel, 1744. 

7. Comper, T., Wellingborough, 1752. 

8. Copeland, John, London, 1713. 

9. Cunn, Samuel, Newport Market, 1715-20, 

10. Dilworth, Thomas, Wapping, 1752-80. 

11. Dixon, George, Gosport, 1791. 

12. Dover, Richard, Carlisle, 1796. 

English, John George, London, 1793. 

14. Evans, Thomas, Hampstead, 1744. 

15. Fields, John, Liverpool, 1790. 

16. Good, John, London, 1706-50. 

17. Greig, John, London, 1798-1810. 

18. Hancock, Blith, Norwich, 1795. 

19. Haycock, John, Ware, Herts., 1797. 

20. Hayes, Charles, London, 1678-1760. 

21. Hellins, John, Bishop Taimton, 1780-8. 

22. Hill, John, London, 1710. 

23. Howard, John, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1787-97. 

24. Jack, Richard, London, 1747. 

25. Keith, Thomas, London, 1781-1814. 

26. Leadbetter, Charles, London, 1722-39. 

27. Loveday, John, Stepney, 1744. 

28. Moore, John Hamilton, London, 1772-9. 

29. Nicholson, James, Newcastle, 1794. 

30. Orchard, J., Gosport, 1752. 

31. Pearson, William, North Shields, 1795. 

32. Pierson, Robert, London, 1744. 

33. Randle, J., Wem, Shropshire, 1754. 

34. Rayne, Edward, East Smithfields, 1744. 

35. Richardson, John, London Wall, 1744. 

36. Robbin, Reuben, London, 1783. 

37. Sewell, W., Walsham, 1744. 

3^ Shortland, John, Salter’s Hall, London, 1744. 
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39. Stonehouse, Samuel, London, 1744. 

40. Taylor, William, London, 1786-1801. 

41. Tuckett, John, Fleet Street, 1744. 

42. Waddington, Robert, London, 1768-71. 

43. Weston, William, Seven Dials, 1765, 

44. Wright, Thomas, London, 1771-^6. 

45. Youngc, R., Chester, 1754. 

WRITING MASTERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 

1. Astell, Richard, Epsom, 1744. 

2. Brett,-, Bath, 1761. 

3. Bramble, Ebenezer, Aldersgate, 1744. 

4. Carter, Edmund, London, 1753, 

5. Chapman, Francis, Shadwell, 1744. 

6. Cook, Solomon, Minchin Hampton, 1750. 

7- Cowing, Joseph, Newcastle, 1790. 

8. Griffith, E,, Ellesmere, Shropshire, 1770. 

9* Heacock, James, Headley, Surrey, 1750. 

10. Hopkins, Francis, Devonshire Sq., London, 1744 

11. Keep,-, Bath, 1761. 

12. Langton, John, Hanaford, Lines., 1750. 

13. Mallock, R., Lyme Regis, Dorset, 1761. 

14. Mercer, William, Maidstone, 1744. 

15. Nield, T., Hawarden, 1788. 

16. Shepherd, R., Preston, 1759, 

i 7 « Walker, Adam, Macclesfield, 1758. 

18. Webb, B., London, 1766. 

19* Whitaker, Henry, Manchester, 1763. 
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BOARDING-SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
From D, Lysons, Collutanea, 2 vols. (ist collection) 

1. In 1712 there was a school at the Two Golden Bulls on Mile End 
Green (Stepney), Domestic science was a regular subject in addition to the 
usual accomplishments. 

2. In 1742 a school in Covent Garden. English, Arithmetic, Geography, 

Drawing and Domestic Science. ' 

3. Mrs. Ann Morley at Ludlow, Surrey, 1741. 

4. Mr. and Mrs. Philips, in Lawrence Street, Great Chelsea, in 1750. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, Dancii^, Music, French, Needle¬ 
work and Religion. 

5. Mrs. Diana Powell, at Newland, Gloucestershire, 1754. 

6. Mrs. Praval, at ‘Platanus’, Donnybrook Road, near the Circular Road, 
London, in 1785. Mr, Praval lectured regularly at George Court, Great 
George Street. 

7. Mary Sunderland at Hammersmith from 1750. 

8. Mr. Stagg, Bath, 1722. 

9. Mr. Christopher Towle, High Street, Coventry, 1784. 

10. Miss Towle, Penny Farthing Street, Oxford, 1784. 

SCHOOLS FOR BOTH SEXES 

1. John Crisp, late assistant of Vic. Knox and Mr. Mant, kept a boarding- 
school for both sexes in the eighties with his wife at 28 Long Aae. Writii^, 
Arithmetic, French, Latin, Greek, etc. Crisp was educated at the University 
Paris. 

2. Rev, R. Britton kept an Academy at Hope Street, Spitalfields, for both 
sexes. Reading, writing, every branch of arithmetic, book-keeping. Also an 
evening school from 6 till 10. In 1789. 

OTHER BOARDING-SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
Advertisement in a book of poems 1803, by A. Flowerdew. 

‘At No 1 Upper Terrace, High Street, Islington, a limited number of young 
ladies are educated on the following terms: Board including French, English 
and Needlework—30 guineas per annum. Day boarders—14 guineas. Day 
scholars—6 guineas. Writing, Geography, Drawing, Music and Dancing on 
the usual terms,’ 

Mrs. Anne Woodroffe, 1766-1830 {D,N.B,), in Somerford Keynes, 
Gloucestershire. Individual approach. 
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Richmal Mangnall, 1769-1820 Educated at Mrs. Wib 

school at Grofton Hall, near Wakefield, Yorks. Remaiiftd as teacher an 
the nineteenth century took the school over. Kept it till 1820, when she c 
Published text-books on History and Geography in 1800 and 1815. 

SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, MENTIONED IN THE 'd.N.B.’ 

1. At Queen Square, London; by Mrs. Sheele; forties. 

2. At Bristol; by sisters of Hanna More; fifties. 

3. Ipswich; Mrs. Justinier; fifties. 

4. Nottingham; Quakers’ boarding-school; Principal Martha Ro 
sixties. 

5. At Worcester; ‘Thurloe House’ day school by Mrs. Harris; sixties 

6. Derby; Mrs. LataflSere; seventies. 

7. Upper Wimpole Street, London; Mrs. Davis; eighties. 

8. Ham, Essex; good school; eighties. 

9. Newington Green, Misses Wollstonecraft; two years only, 1783—5. 

10. Chesterfield; boarding-school; eighties. 

11. ‘Belvidere House’ at Bath; Harriet and Sophia Lee; 1781-1803. 

12. Queen’s Street, Bloomsbury; Madame Pomiel; eighties. 

13. Islington; Sarah Bache; nineties. 

14. ‘Percy House Seminary’ at Bath; nineties. 

15. Norwich; Hannah and Mary Brand; eighties. 

16. ‘Manor House’, York; Mrs. Forster; from 1760 till earlier nineties 

17. Esther Tuke, Quakeress; Trinity Lane, York; 1785-1814. See Sa 
Grubb, 1756-1790, Observationsy etc. York School, of York. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

All the primary sources used in this book are mentioned in the 
text. With the exception of Treasury Solicitor’s papers they are 
all available in the British Museum. The details taken from the 
Dictionary of National Biography, from Venn’s Alumni Cantabrig. 
and Alumni Oxon., which are on the shelves of the Reading Room, 
should be looked for under the names mentioned. The two collec¬ 
tions of pamphlets, advertisements and newspaper cuttings of 
D. Lysons {Collectanea, 2 vols. and 5 vols.) contain a mass of illus¬ 
trative material for all sides of social life in the eighteenth century. 
Information on political clubs and societies, besides the material 
in the British Museum, is contained in the Treasury Solicitor’s 
Papers, which include pamphlets, manuscripts, police reports and 
co^t proceedings in State Trials. The Papers are available to 
British subjects on special application to the Solicitor-General. 
The Manuscript Room of the British Museum contains valuable 
information, for instance the ‘Place Manuscripts’ collected by 
Francis Place at the beginning of the nineteenth centmy. Dr. 
Williams’s Library is the best source for Dissenting Academies and 
schools. Another useful source are the collections of funeral ser¬ 
mons by Dissenting divines available at the British Museum. 
Watt’s Bibliographia Britannica contains useful additional informa¬ 
tion besides the authors and the titles of their works. British 
Museum Catalogue is also useful in that respect. Contemporary 
periodicals, calendars and newspapers are available at the British 
Museum but could not be used in an exhaustive manner. 
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by Dr. ERICH FROMM 

Freedom, Power, and Democratic 

by KARL MANNHEIM 


ifxi. 


Fifth Impression, ijs. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PSYCHO-ANAL YSIS 

Psychology and the Social Pattern 

by JULIAN BLACKBURN, Ph.D., B.Sc., (Econ.), Lecturer on Social 
Psychology, London School of Economics Fourth Impression. los. 6d. 

The Framework of Human Behaviour 

by JULIAN BLACKBURN, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturer on Social 
Psychology, London School of Economics 12 s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Social Psychology 

by KIMBALL YOUNG, Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 

Fourth Impression, 2ts. 

Sigmund Freud—An Introduction 
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between Psycho-analysis and Sociology by WALTER HOLLITSCHER, 
Dr. Phil. Second Impression. 8s. Sd. 

The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilisation 

by ELTON MAYO, Professor of Industrial Research 12 s. 6d. 


APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 
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The Cultural Background of Personality 

by RALPH LINTON, Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University 

Second Impression, tos. 6d. 
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The Feminine Character. History of an Ideology 

by VIOLA KLEIN, Ph.D., London. With an Introduction by KARL 
MANNHEIM 12s. 6d. 

A History of Autobiography in Antiquity 

by GEORGE MISCH. Translated by E. W, Dickes 

Two volumes, 42s, the set. 

Personality and Problems of Adjustment 

by KIMBALL YOUNG 35s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 

OF THOUGHT 

Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play Element in Culture 

by Professor J. HUIZINGA i8s. 

The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought 

by W. STARK, Dr. rer. pol.. Dr. Jur. Third Impression. 13s. 

The History of Economics in its Relation to Social 
Development 

by W. STARK, Dr. rer. pol.. Dr. Jur. Second Impression. 7s. 6d 

America: Ideal and Reality 

The United States of 1776 in Contemporary European Philosophy by 
W. STARK, Dr. rer. pol.. Dr. Jur. los. 6d. 

The Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology 

by J. H. HALLOWELL 6 V. 

Society and Nature: A Sociological Inquiry 

by HANS KELSEN, Formerly Prof, of Law, Vienna and Geneva, Depart¬ 
ment of Political Science, University of California 21s. 

Marx: His Time and Ours 

by R. SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., London 

The Philosophy of Wilhelm Dilthey 

by H. A. HODGES, Prof, of Philosophy, University of Reading 

About I 3 S. 6d. 
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GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


A Handbook of Sociology 

by W. F. OGBURN, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, and 
NIMKOFF, Professor of Sociology, Bucknell University 


Social Organization 


Second Edition {Revised). 2js. 


by ROBERT H. LOWIE, Professor of Anthropology, University of 
California .,-f 


FOREIGN CLASSICS OF SOCIOLOGY 

Wilhelm Dilthey: Selected Readings from his Works 
and an Introduction to his Sociological and Philo¬ 
sophical Work 

by H. A. HODGES, Prof, of Philosophy, University of Reading 

Second Impression. los. 6d. 

From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology 

Translated, Edited, and with an Introduction by H. H. GERTH and 
C. W. MILLS 2 /^. 


DOCUMENTARY 

Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia 

Documents and Readings concerning the Family 

Edited by R. SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., London 2js. 

Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia 

Documents and Readings concerning National Autonomy and Experiments 

in Administrative Devolution 

Edited by R. SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., London 

In preparation. About 2is. 

Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia 

Documents and Readings concerning Foreign Policy 

Edited by R. SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., London In preparation. About 21s. 
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